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MARCH, 1853. 

ON THE ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

At the close of the year 18.51, I gave a slight sketch of 
the history of the British Room and its contents up to that 
time. It may be of some interest to the members of the 
Archaeological Institute to learn the subsequent progress of 
the collection. 

This is the more necessary, as the progress of the 
British Collection depends in no small degree on the support 
of societies like our own. The lover of classic art may, 
with money at his command, soon form a considerable 
collection of the anticpiities of Greece or Rome. The 
history of these nations is indelibty recorded by their 
historians. It is examples of their art, and the illustration 
of what is already known, that the student seeks : to him it 
is of less moment whether the bronze or terracotta which he 
admires be found in Athens or Pompeii. 

How difiercntly must the British antiquary investigate the 
fading footsteps of the past. He must traverse the ages 
Avhich elapsed before the Roman conquest without the guide 
of a written record, or the assistance of a certain starting 
point. The objects for which he seeks the fragment of 
bronze, the flake of flint, or mouldei’ing urn. become of little 
value unless the circumstances of their discovery are recorded. 
He must look then for assistance to the country collector 
and the zealous archaeologist, not to the ordinary dealer, 
who cares little for the objects he sells, or, if necessary, 
invents a fable to promote the sale of them. 

It is gratifying to find that, during the })ast year, the 
British collection has had donations made to it by no le.ss 

VOL. X. ® 
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than thirty-three persons, while the number of objects 
added amount to about five hundred and eighteen. 

Among tlie a<ltliti(.)ns made to the primeval antiquities, 
the most interesting are two of the hint knives found in the 
cavern known as Kent s Hole, near Torquay. They were 
embedded with bones of extinct bears, hyenas, and other 
carnivora, and together with them sealed in by the thick 
stalagmitic floor of the cavern. The valuable observations 
made by Dr. Mantell, in a former volume of this journaV 
render it unnecessary for me to enter into the question of 
the antiquity of these remains. Frequent observations 
prove how little we can trust to mere juxtaposition ; it 
should, however, be observed, that these implements must 
be of very considerable antiquity, as ahote the floor by which 
they are covered is a layer of earth containing human bones 
and fragments of rude pottery necessarily subsequent in 
date to the knives, though so primitive in manufacture. 
These two implements were presented by R. A.C. Austen.Esq., 
and resemble the rude weapons found in the early British 
barrows of Wiltshire and elsewhere. Four other flint 
weapons, of somewhat similar appearance, have been pre- 
sented by J. Y. Akerman, Esq. They were discovered in a 
tumulus at Driffield, in Yorkshire. 

The collection of celts has been enriched by a very fine 
one of flint, found near Reigate, and presented to the 
jMuseum by R. Glutton, Esq." Apart from its high finish, 
this object was a very desirable acquisition, owing to the 
great poverty of the collection in stone weapons found in 
England. Three other stone objects have been added, found 
in the parish of Barton Bendish, in Norfolk. 

To the Rev. S. B. Turner we are indebted for a bronze 
dagger-blade, found at Boston, in Lincolnshire. It is of the 
ordinary type, but is of interest, as there was no weapon of 
the kind in the collection found in that part of England. 
K very curious celt-mould has ))een presented by Sir 
Y alter Trevelyan, found near Wallington, in Northumber- 
land." It is of a coarse sandstone, and appears to have been 
intended for casting the flat cuneiform bronze celts, which 
iAFr. Dunoyer has placed in his first class.^ It exhibits three 

‘ '(A Vii , p 340, x Uh ^ Archfcologia Uliana, vol. iv., p. 107. 

also BuckluiHl s Reljqiiiai Diluviante. 4 Arch. Journ., voL iv, p. 2 

- Ai*en Journ., voL Lx. [). 104. 
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holes of different sizes for casting celts, and one for casting 
a ring, into Avhich the metal was simply poured and 
afterwards hammered into shape. It resembles, in many 
particulars, a celt-mould found near Belfast, and published 
by Mr. Dunoyer.^ To the same gentleman we are indebted 
for three Celtic urns, one of them discovered at Jesmond, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, the other two found in a cairn at 
Black Ileddon, Northumberland. Portions of another urn, 
of a curious pattern, were presented by C. E. Long, Esq., 
discovered at Beedoii, in Berkshire.^ 

These appear to be the only acquisitions which seem to 
belong to purely Celtic workmanship, with tlie exception of 
two very curious sets of objects found in Suffolk, which, 
though they do not appear to be of Roman Avorkinanship, 
cannot be long anterior to the occupation of Britain by that 
people. The first series consists of a spear-head, hammer, 
knife, gouge and awl of bronze, discovered wdth one or 
two socketted celts, in a gravel pit at Tliorndon, in 
Suffolk. The hammer is curious, and of great rarity in 
form ; it resembles a socketted celt, but does not taper 
off at the point. The lower end is cut off square, and is 
very solid. It is not unlike an object found some 
years ago with a gouge and several celts on Rose- 
berry Topping, in Cleveland, Yorkshire.' The knife is 
provided with a socket into which the handle was fixed 
by two pins. The gouge is of the ordinary type, and 
resembles those found with celts at Carlton Rode, near 
Norfolk. 

The other set of objects was discovered at Exiling, in 
Suffolk, and have a still more Roman character than the 
last. Among them were socketted celts, spear-heads, a 
gouge, some curious bulla}, and a pin with a chain, all of 
bronze. The form of two urns found near these objects is 
very similar to that of Roman urns, but the material is 
coarse and badly baked. All these curious remains were 
collected by the late jffr. Davy, of Utford. 

The additions to the collection of Roman remains have 
been numerous. I should especially mention some interesting 
stones discovered during the course of last summer in digging 
tiie foundations of a house on the East side of the Roman 

Arch J(.urn..vnl. iv . )>!. vi.. p. Aicli .lourI5,^ol. mi.; p f'o. 

Arcli.iolo^ia Sc'tica, vt.l i\ , p 
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wall behind Trinity-house Square. They consist of an archi- 
tectural fragment in the form of a scroll, a portion of a very 
large inscription, and another inscription which, from its 
worn condition, is difficult to read. The similarity of the 
first object to the scroll at the ends of the lid of the 
sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus render it likely that this 
fragment may have been similarly placed on a gigantic 
sarcophagus, into the side of which the large inscription may 
have been inserted. The inscription, Avhich is represented 
in the accompanying plate, records — Fabius Alpinus Classi- 
cianus, — who must have occupied a position of some import- 
ance to have required so splendid a monument. The second 
inscription is likewise monumental, and appears to comme- 
morate A. Alfidius Rombo. This inscription is so faintly 
cut, and the stone is so much injured, that I must defer the 
consideration of it to another opportunity. These interesting 
remains were presented by W. J. Hall, Esq., on whose 
premises the excavations were being made. 

The researches lately made on the site of a Roman villa 
at Boxmoor, in Hertfordshire, have furnished us with some 
curious flue-tiles, stucco, and other fragments, presented to 
the museum by the proprietor, George Da^is, Esq. It 
would be superfluous to say much of these objects, as 
Mr. John Evans, to whose zeal the excavations are mainly 
due, has prepared a careful paper on the subject, which 
will shortly appear in the Archa;ologia. A perfect flue-tile, 
ornamented in a similar way to some found at Boxmooi’, 
has been presented by Mr. Way. It was found, with several 
othens, near Reigate. We are indebted to the Rev. J. AV. 
Burgon for a fine Roman brick, found under the Post Office, 
and stamped with the inscription p . p . bei . lox."' 


Tib .f Hin T.-D-lni! TT ilf 

I should also mention a very valuable present from Sir 
W alter Trevelyan : the curious enamelled bronze cup dis- 
covered at Harwood, near Cambo, in Korthumberlaud " The 
great rarity of enamelled vessels of the Roman period renders 
this a great acquisition to the Katioual Collection, more 




ou'cura’, In^crn'lion touu'l .it, Uio bibO nl' lloui in W.ill, 
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especially since the melancholy destruction of the curious 
enamelled vessel found in the Bartlow Hills by the fire at 
Lord Maynard's house at Little Easton. 

M ith regard to Roman sepulchral antiquities, I should 
mention some vessels presented by the Dean of ^Vest- 
minster, and discovered near Old Ford, Stratford-le-Bow, in 
lS4Sd They consist of a large globular amphora, the neck 
of which has been broken oflf, and within which was disco- 
vered a small urn, with a lid, containing burnt bones. It 
appears that the Romans frequently employed broken am- 
phorae for sepulchral purposes. The neck of the oil or wine 
jar must have been purposely broken off, as it would be too 
narrow to admit of any other vessel being placed inside. 
An interment from Colchester, almost identical with the one 
under consideration, is recorded in the Journal of the British 
Arclueological Association (vol. i., p. 238). In this case, an 
urn with a lid was placed inside an amphora, the neck of 
which had been broken off and replaced after admitting the 
urn. An amphora was also discovered within the walls of 
the Roman station at Chesters in Northumberland, con- 
taining bones and a coin of Hadrian. Five sepulchral 
vessels, discovered at Hoo St. Werburg, near Rochester, have 
been presented to the Museum, by W. H. Nicholson, Esq.- 
They consist of a large amphora, perfect, with the exception 
of one of the handles, which had evidently been broken oft' 
before the deposit was made. In the neck of this amphora 
was placed a cup, of fine black varnished ware, almost equal 
in lustre to Etruscan vases ; at the side of the amphora was 
placed a bottle. A fourth vessel (an urn of black ware, 
ornamented with tendrils in relief) was found in a second 
interment, and appeared to have been contained in a large 
broken vessel ; with it were the fragments of a Samian patera. 
The fifth vessel is a Samian patera, bearing the potter’s mark 
CINN, and formed part of a third interment. A square 
Roman glass vessel has also been presented to the Museum, 
i>y the Earl of Verulani, discovered at Messing, in Essex. 
It is of a type frequently found in sepulchral deposits, being 
tall, quadrangular, and ^vitll one broad handle. The glass 
is of a bluish green, and, as usual with glass of this tex- 
ture, scarcely exhibits a trace of corrosion. 

* Arch, Journ , vol p. 7(3 

- 'I’hev are en'^ravod in Journ. of Brit. Aivh. Af^>., v.d. iv. p. 
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One of the most curious discoveries during the past year 
was made in the New Forest, to the east of Fording- 
bridge. Over a tract of some extent were found scattered 
the fragments of Komau vessels, the greater part of which 
proved to be cast away from a potter’s kiln. The ^[useum 
has secured about fifty of these vessels, of various sizes and 
shapes, of which a small group is represented in the accom- 
panying woodcut. The greater part of the vessels consist 
of upright urns, with six indentations in the sides. Many 
of the pieces are remarkable for an iron-red glaze, due 
probably to overbaking, and they are all more or less 
cracked and warped. The excavations have been made by 
the Rev. J. Bartlett, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Akerman. The latter gentleman is preparing a paper on 
the subject, and I should not therefore wish to anticipate 
him in the particulars of a discovery principally due to his 
exertions. 



Pnttoiy found m tlie N<jw Forest 

The additions to the Saxon antiquities liave not been very 
numerous, and that branch of national ai’chseology is the 
most deficient in the whole collection. The principal objects 
are, a curious buckle, several spear-heads, and other remains, 
discovered near Ringwould, in Kent, and presented by the 
Rev. J. Monins A a fine saucer-shaped brooch, found at 
Stone, m Buckinghamshire;^ and a leaden brooch, dis- 

, . . , . . V..1. i^. p, 304. 

.•\rd,r«o!ogm, vol. xxx., p. 545, t UU also Ardu Jour,,., v„l. y,,;., p. 
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covcreil in Clieapside in 1844, ornamented in the centre M'ith 
a lion.^ Tlie .similarity ot the ]a.st object to one now in the 
\ ork 3fnseum, and another found in London, and of un- 
doubted yaxon M-orkmanship, enables us to assign it to that 
period. 

One of the most interesting acquisitions of the year in 
Medieval art. was included in a collection of various objects 
pre.sented to the Museum by the Rev. George Murray, at the 
desire of the late Rev. H. Crowe. This is an enamelled 
roundel, slightly concave, 7 inches in diameter, and resembling 
a small dish. It consists of two semicircles, united by small 
plates on the back. On the upper half is represented a 
bishop prostrate, and carrying a large rectangular object in 
his hands. Under this figure are the Avords heneicv.s 
EPiscoPA's. On the lower plate are represented tAvo angels. 
SAvinging censers ; round the margin of both plates apjtears 
a double line of inscriptions ; that on the upper half reads ; 

-f Ars auro genimisfjuo prior prior omnibus autor 
Dona dat Henricus vivus in ere Deo 
Mente parcm Musis et Marco voce priorcm 
Fama viris mores eonciliant superis. 

The inscription on the lower plate reads : 

+ Munera grata Deo pre missus verna figurat 
Angelas ad cceium rapiat post dona dat ore m 
No tamen acceleret ne suscitet Anglia luctus 
Cui pxa {pax) vel belliun motusve quiesve per ilium. 

These inscriptions may be translated : + Art is above 

gold and gems : the Ci'cator is above all things. Henry 
while living gives gifts of brass to God ; wdiom, (equal to the 
JMuses in intellect, and superior to 3tarcus in oratory,) his 
renown makes acceptable to men, his morals to the Gods 
above. -h The servant sent before, fashions gifts acceptable 
to God : may an angel carry up to heaven the giver after 
his gifts. Let not England, liowever, hasten this event, or 
excite grief : England, to whom peace or Avar, movement or 
quiet, come throiigli him. 

Engravings of this curious enamel have been tAvice pub- 
lished*; the first time in the Gentleman s ]\[agazine for 1813, 
without any particulars of its history, or any explanation of 


5 This brooch and the two ntliers mentioned here are engraved in Joum. of Brit. 
A roll Association, vol. ii., p, lUo. 
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the inscriptions:*'’ the sccoiul time by Mr. Georire Isaacs, 
in the Journal of the British Arch:eoloo*ical Association.' It 
has been sup:p:ested ])y 3[r. Isaacs that the person coinnieino- 
rated on tliis object was Henry of Blois. Bishop ot Win- 
chester, and we shall see that to no one but this influential 
prelate can the inscriptions alliule. They record the gifts ut 
a Bishop Henry, with wlioni the destinies of England rested. 
The character of the workmanship fixes the date to about 
the middle of the twelfth century ; and we do not find any 
bishop of the name but Henry of Blois till 1190. Henry of 
Blois, Abbot of Glastonbury, was made Bishop of Winchester 
in 1129, and died in 117i. This is a long period, but the 
inscriptions will enable us to approach much nearer to the 
date of our enamel. Stephen, the bishop's brother, acquired 
the throne in 1135, and died in 1154. During Hem*y the 
First s reign, the bishop was in a great measure dependent 
on his uncle, and after Henry the Second's accession he was 
more or less in disgrace, and took no part in public affairs. 
The enamel must therefore haye been made during the 
reign of Stephen, when the Bishop's influence alternately 
caused Stephen's or Matilda's party to triumph. W^e might 
even, with some reason, conjecture our relic to haye been 
made during the six years of Henry's greatest power 
(1139-11 IG), Avhen, as legate, he took precedence of no less 
a person than the Archbishop of CanteiFiuy. 

The next question is, for what purpose were these plates 
made ? They evidently record one of the numerous gifts 
made by this munificent prelate to every church in which he 
was interested, and must have formed a portion of that gift, 
the form of which is determined by the rectangular object 
carried by the Bisliop. It would seem too large for a book, 
nor could the plates have formed part of a book-cover. It 
has been suggested that the Bishop carries one of the 
chests which he caused to bo made to contain the bones 
of the Saxon kings and bishops interred in Winchester Cathe- 
dral.® These chests, however, arc recorded to have been 
made of load whereas the gifts arc by the inscription 
mentioned to be in anr ; nor do the verses which are said 


, Hce. lo] pi, ii., p. j;,. 

* Vol. iii., |) ](i2. Mr. Isaacs’ trans- 
lation of the inscription differs consider- 
ably from the OIK' lare ';i\tn, (^jH'eially 
in the fourth hues of each iiibcri[>tion. 


By Mr. Isaacs, loro <’,toto, 

^ Milner’s Sur' c\ of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, p. ,V2, nudhornt', lih. ii , <*. 4. 
llciirKUs Kjii^copiis j>o.->uit in sareopha^ib 
pluinbcis iVLjcb cum cpiscopis, Xc. 
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to have been inscribed on the chests at all aa:roe with those 
in (luestion. It is not likely, moreover, that so laudatory an 
inscription should have been put up under the Bishop s 
immediate suporiutendence, or the chests be described as 
Munn^t J)e(>r It seems more probable that the object 
represented is intended for a super-altar, or tabula, made out 
of the Bishop s bounty, though not under his own superin- 
tendence. An enamelled altar-piece existed till 1790 in the 
abbey church of Grammont,^ which was made between the 
years 1165 and 1188 ; and we find tabidce Lenioriticce 
given to a church in Apulia, in 1197.^ 

This brings us to a third question, and that is, as to the 
place where this enamel was made. The great similarity 
of the work to German miniatures of the twelfth century,^ 
would induce me to attribute it to a German rather than a 
French origin. It has been the custom to ascribe most early 
enamels to the workshops of Limoges. The constant pre- 
sence, liowevei*, of small enamels as accessories to German 
metal-work, especially in the neighbourhood of Cologne, 
has obliged one or two writers on the subject to alloAv that 
there must have been a Rhenish school of enamellers and 
it is this school, I am inclined to think, that produced the 
enamel under consideration. This is a point, however, 
which rests on such slender evidence and such minute details, 
that I will only at present offer it as a suggestion. I should 
mention that it is very doubtful wdiether the two semi- 
circular plates ever occiq)ied the relative positions that they 
now do ; the rivet-holes along the central division do not 
correspond, and the angels must have originally formed 
the uppermost part of some subject, while below them 
must have been some figure which they were censing. The 
plate of the prostrate bishop could only have formed the 
lower })art of the design. 

The principal additions made to the collection of seals arc 
the four following matrices : — 1. The seal of Boxgrave 
Priory,^ which has excited so much interest from the 
peculiar triforiated appearance which the impression was 


^ Texier, Les Emailleurs de Limoges. 
Laborde, Notices de.s eiiiaux <Ui Louvre, 
p. ;U. Two of the enamels from this 
altar-piece are preaer\ ed in the Hotel de 
Cluny at Laris. 

- Ducange, iu.t Lniiogia. 


3 Especially the illuminations of the 
Cottonian WS. Nero., C. 4. 

Labarte, Catalogue Debruge-Dume- 
nil, p. 15;h 

' Areha-’ologia, \ol. \.x\ii- p. 37.> 
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originally intenJeJ to exhibit. 2. The seal of the Lepers of 
St. IladeguiiJ de LocoverV* found with the last. We owe 
to Dr. Ilusenbeth (the author of the useful ^faiuial of the 
Emblems of Saints) the suggestion of tic Ltaort r being the 
town of Louviers, in Xormandy, better known under the 
name of Luparia\ The probability of this is confirmed by 
our finding the church '' de Locoveris ” constantly occurring, 
to the exclusion of Lupariag in the deeds relating to the 
Abbey of St. Taurin, at Evreux." to which Louvier.^ be- 
longed. 3. The seal of the Hundred of Walshcroft. in 
Lincolnshire, which is here represented. In the centre is 
the name of the hundred, spelt walceost, which approaches 
more nearly to its name in Domesday, 
Walescross, than to the modei*n form. 
This seal is eyidently of the same date 
and workmanship as two belonging to 
the county of Cambridge, and has not, 
I believe, been bitlierto published. 4. 
The seal of William de Flamenville, v\-ho 
i.s supposed to be the person of that 
name recorded as living in the 1st 
year of King John ‘ It consists of an antique gem set in 
silver, on -n-hich is engraved the inscription. This interest- 
ing object was presented by W. Wilshire ►Smith, Esq. To 
the llev. J. M. Traherne we are indebted for a silver ring- 
brooch, and a gold ring with a merchant’s mark, both of 
which were exhibited in the collection formed dui’ing the 
meeting of the Institute at Bristol. 

The wooden crozicr discovered with the body of Bishop 
Lyndwood in St. Stephen’s Chapel, has been deposited in the 
j\[nscum, by Lord Seymour, II. i\l. Chief Clommissioner of 
Woods and Forests. 

The additions to the collection of encaustic tiles have hecn 
very numerous. The most important are some from 
Jervaulx Abbey. Yorkshire, presented by the llev. J. Ward, 
which are the only remains of the splendid pavements that 
have been recently so well engraved by i\Ir. Shaw. The 
others consist of several from ilarpsden, Oxfordshire, fi-om 
the Kev. I. K. Leighton.® Three with patterns in relief, 
from Birkenhead Priory (IMr. Pidgeon). One from Eynshanq 



® Gallia Sacra , \wl, xi., ]>p .LWLlf). 

' Minutes of Soc. Antsq London, vo). 
ii., p. 256, N\here a icprc^entation gnen. 


Arch. Jonrn., \ol i\., p 2U7. Tliese 
lla^e likewise Itecii engraved L\ Mr. Sliaw. 
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Oxforclsliire (Mr. Westwood).^ A fine M'all-tile. from Malvern 
(^Ir. M"ay) ; and one of the M'alhtiles discovered at Mon- 
inontli. presented by ^Ir. George. This tile M^as described 
in the ninth volume of the Journal (p. 298), \vliere the 
name of the person recorded is given as Coke. The great 
similarity of the arms (3 toicers) to those of Callis, — Gii,, 3 
toirers or,, on each a dcmi-Iion rnntp. or., M^'otild seem to 
>siiggest the true reading to be the cognate name, Colie. 

The only other object Mdiicli it remains for me to mention 
is an earthenAvare dish, vdiich appears to belong to one of 
the early English manufactories. The front is ornamented 
Muth a sun, surrounded by sprigs in the form of fleur-de-lis ; 
on the back is inscribed ioseph kixg . c . av. 1GG4. The 
letters following the name would suggest the possibility of 
the dish having been made by some churchwarden in the 
potteries for an alms-dish. 

I think we may congratulate ourselves on the promising 
commencement of the British Collection. The existence of 
such a collection is mainly to be attributed to the exertions 
of the Archaeological Institute. To the Duke of Northum- 
berland it is umler special obligations, as the antiquities 
discovered at Stanwick MTre the first and most valuable 
contributions to a British collection ; and one of the most 
important Egyptian tablets in the ^luseum M^as, according 
to his promise, presented by his Grace on the completion of 
the British Room. It is sad, however, to compare our owui 
scanty l)eginnings Avith the magnificent series of National 
Antiquities Avhich the Danish antiquaries have formed. The 
law of Treasure-trove, as it exists in this country, has no 
doubt caused the destruction of many interesting relics, and 
led to the concealment of many more. It is chiefly, hoAvever, 
the backwardness of our owm countrymen, the lukeAvarm- 
ness of j'>iiblic establishments, and the neglect wutli which 
tlie antiquities of this country Avere regarded at a time 
Avhen they AA'ere to be procured, Avliich has led to this 
state of things. It is to be Imped, that in a feAv years a 
collection may be formed Avliicli, if not as good as it might 
have been, may still be such as to cnal)le us to form some 
notion of the ^lations Avhich have successiAmly occupied the 
land which Ave inhabit. augcstus w. eeaxks. 


^ Arth. Jouni 5 \ lit., p 0 1. 
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OF ESSEX, \)Y Tin: liny. Riltiaud C. Xi.vii.lk, F.S.A. 

IX THE M(»XTIIS <JF liEPTEMijEK AND OClnEEIi, l-rA 

The fulIoNving notices of recent excavations at two sites of 
Roman occupation, hitherto unexplored, relate to a locality, 
on the borders of the counties of Essex and Cambridgeshire, 
of singular interest to the archaeologist, on account of its 
proximity to the remarkable tumuli examined so successfully 
by the late Mr. Gage Rokewode. 

The remains first to be described are those of a small villa, 
of which the examination, carried out under my superin- 
tendence, was completed early in September last. The 
building in question is situated in the parish of Ashdom 
Essex, on Great Copt Hill, a part of Great Bowsers" Farm, 
the property of Lord Maynard. It is little more than a 
mile distant from the Bartlow Hills, also on Lord Maynard’s 
estates ; and the site commands a complete view of those 
striking sepulchral tumuli. From Sunken Church Field, 
Hadstock, the distance is about four miles. 

Such a locality was well calculated to inspire me with 
sanguine hopes of success : the villa at Hadstock is not more 
than three miles distant from the spot, so that it is alto- 
gether a Roman vicinity. I experienced no slight disappoint- 
ment on finding, as the excavations advanced, that the walls 
of the villa, in addition to injuries sustained from the modern 
agriculturist, had been so rudely dealt with by the last 
inhabitants of the site, that sufficient vestiges only remained 
to indicate, with tolerable accuracy, the ground-plan, as 
shown in the accompanying representation. It is possible 
that the site may have been occupied even in Haxon times, and 
that the complete destruction, Avhich the building had finally 
sustained, may have then taken place ; since a coin of Alfred 
the Great was discovered in the field some years sinced 
Altdiough much must necessarily bo left to conjecture, I 
think that a piett^ accuiatc notion may be formed of the 


^ This coin is now in the j)Ossession ot the 
lute tenant of the I’arni, Mr. Soward, whfj 
'states that lie rc‘iau\t“d a Lu'ge <|uuntit\ of 


building? materials from the ^pot, ami 
especialU tiie remainr> of the j'iers, Ac., 
m the central part ot tlie li\pueaust, No. I. 
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general arrangements and capacities of the house. There 
are no appearances about the foundation-Avalls which woukl 
lead to the conclusion that it had been luxuriously fitted up ; 
there nere, however, numerous fragments of jAainted stucco, 
presenting remains of varied decorative patterns. K'o tessera? 
were found which would show the existence of mosaic 
pavements. Yet, from the lower tiles, the only remains of 
piers, still here and there discernible (No. 4, plan), so low 
had the edifice been razed, and existing in situ, where such 
piers were requisite for supporting the floor, it is beyond 
doubt that a snspensnrn existed. The hypocaust (No. 4) 
appears, indeed, to liave been of considerable dimensions ; 
and the flues and furnace for diffusing heat (No. 5 in the 
plan) arc the only tolerably perfect portion of the remains. 

The interior arrangements may be thus briefly described : 
— The building, which is long and narrow, measuring about 
.52 ft. by 17 ft., seems to have been nearly equally divided 
within ; the larger half having been warmed by heated air, 
and the smaller (consisting of the two compartments, 6 and 
7 in the plan,) unprovided with any hypocaust, having rudely- 
formed pavements of fragments of pottery and broken brick 
rolled into the natural clay, which ai)parently would have been 
on a level with the floor laid on the tops of the piers in the 
adjoining compartment, when those supports were in their 
complete state. This coarse flooring of broken brick still 
remains ; it may indeed have been possibly the work of the 
latest occupants ; for it is hardly to be supposed that such 
rude internal arrangements can have originally appertained 
to a structure, the larger portion of which must have been so 
superior in constructive appliances and accommodation. It 
had unfortunately happened that a land-ditch has passed 
through what I imagine to have been the channel of com- 
munication. diagonally, between the smaller and the main 
hypocaust, shown in the plan (Nos. 2 and 4). The question 
may therefore arise, whether the breach in the foundations 
is entirely owing to that recent injury ; or, whether the 
labourers, having met with obstacles in the foundation-walls, 
in cutting their drain, may not have shaped its course to the 
part where there was least impediment, which would natu- 
rally be where the i)assagc for the flue cxisted._ 

It frequcntlv occurs, in the examination of sites of Homan 
villas, that many foundation walls are presented to view, 
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rimiiiiig parallel to each other at short intervals, or other- 
M'ise difficult to explain, consistently Avith any reasmiahle 
supposition as regaiaU the original arrangement and dimen- 
sions of the chambers above. Some of these foundation- 
trails may, as has been suggxv'^ted by 3[r. Buckler, wliose 
practiced knowledge and discernment has frequently aided 
me ill researches of this nature, have been intended only for 
strengthening and binding together the principal walls of 
the fabric, and they may have never been carried up above 
the groimd-line, or flooring. 

The building stands north and south. Onlv one coin was 
exhumed, a third brass, quite illegible, discovered amongst the 
ashes.in the supposed furnace (No. .5. in the plan). Numerous 
scored tiles were found, with fragments of pottery and glass : 
also an iron implement resembling a knife ; and a broken 
lifjnia of bronze, an instrument sometimes regarded as having 
been used in mixing colours, or as a surgeon s probe, was 
brought to light in digging a trench four yards to the east 
of the building. One, found at Caerleon, not dissimilar in 
form, is figured in the Journal, Vol. Till. p. ICO. 

Near the south-west angle of the villa appeared a portion 
of masonry, projecting diagonally from the face of the west- 
ern front, as shown in the plan. I could not, by trenching, 
find any indication that this offset had ever been continued 
further than it is here represented. The only mode of 
explaining the intention of this Avail, appeared to be this, — 
that the Avesterii Avail of the house, on the outside, AA^as 
skirted all round Avith a sort of pavement of pebble-stones, 
evenly laid, corresponding in Avidth to this stump of Aval), 
AAhich seems to form the boundary of the paved walk, 
towards its southern extremity. 

I have ascertained, by cutting trenches, that no other 
remains of buildings exist in the neighbourhood. 

The following notes may be acceptable, in further explana- 
tion of the accompanying plan : — 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, Narrow compartments, over which appears to have been a 
chamber or chambers artificially heated ; the remains of piers arc seen 
near the partition walls ; there is also a diagonal passage, connecting these 
compartments, as appears mo^t probable, with the larger hyj)()Caust, No. 4. 
L' nfortuuatelv , the laiid-dranier has shaped the course of a channel through 
the aperture, so that, as before stated, the question arises whether the 
breach was part of the original intention of the dengners of tlie building. 
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As» however, the sides of the eutfing through the walls are smooth and 
finished, and there appears no otlier jua^^age of communication for the 
heated air from the turnace Xo. 5, and the larger hvpocaust Xo. 4, to 
the smaller compartments, I am of opinion that the only reasonahlo 
explanation of the plan is by supposing this passa^'o to be ]tart of the 
original arrangements. 

Xo. 4, The large hypocaust ; a considerable number of tiles remained, at 
tlie corners, and especially at the western side, indicating the position of 
the piers : in the centre they had been removed hy the late Tenant. 

Xo, 5, This appears to have been the furnace, which, when opened, was 
full of burnt aslie<5 and soot, and it was connected by the main flue with the 
largest and central hypocaust, Xo. 4. 

Xos. G, 7, Two compartmeiits, composing the division of the dwelling, 
not artificially heated ; they were paved with fragments of pottery, (fcc., 
rolled into the clay, the level of the floors being 30 in. above the bottom 
tiles of the piers, in the adjacent hypocaust. 


ACCOUNT OF AX EXCAVATIOX AT BARTLOW, ESSEX. 

Deeming the neighbourhood a likely one, I commenced 
digging in this parish, on the 13th of last October, in a field, 
the property of the Rev. ]\Ir. Dayrell ^vithin 100 yards of the 
north-eastern base of tlie celebrated tumuli. My labourers 
immediately came upon, and commenced excavating, a 
circular black hole ; this, although at first I ^vas surprised 
by the discovery of an infant skeleton about a foot from the 
surface, I supposed, from the numerous fragments of Roman 
pottery and bones of bullocks ^vithin it, to be one of the 
deep pits so frequently occurring in my excavations at 
Chesterford, and in those at Ewell in SuiTey, examined by 
Dr. Diamond. In our downward progress, however, it soon 
became evident, from the change in the nature of its 
contents, to large Roman flanged roofing tiles, and scored tiles 
encrusted with mortar, as well as great flint stones with 
large patches of painted fresco upon them, that we were 
opening an old well, which had been filled up Avith the ruins 
of an adjacent building. Tliis eventually proved to be the 
case, and at the depth of thirty-one feet, Ave at length reached 
the water. The stones and tiles continued all this time as 
thickly as before ; in fact there Avas but little earth intermixed 
Avith them. 

Our search for the building thus indicated proA'ed very 
short, for Avithin 3 ft. of the brink of the Avell, on the 
southern side, aa^c came to the outside northern aavtIIs of the 
house ; an accurate plan of Avhich. by llw Cracknell of 
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Saffron Walden, acconipanies this account. Tliis building, not 
being very extensive, occupied four men little more than ten 
days in clearing ; vheii laid open it measured from north 
to south 48 ft. across, and from east to vest 43 ft. 9 in. 
in length. It exhibits most of the features common to Koman 
structures of a similar character ; the walls are composed 
principally of flint, and are irregular, varying from 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 6 in. in thickness. In many parts, however, they 
are evenly built, the furnaces entire, and the angles of the 
hypocausts strongly constructed and turned with tiles. 
The short cross-wall of the western end is also entirely 
composed of this material. The two principal apartments 
have been warmed with hot air, and provided with pavements, 
which is evidenced by the remains of the piers for supporting 
them, still in situ ; of these there are twelve visible in the 
larger, and eight in the smaller, hypocaust ; they appear to be 
less regular and at greater intervals, than in former villas 
excavated under my directions, and are unaccompanied by 
any tesserm or cubes of mosaic flooring. iMany remnants of 
painted fresco prove, however, that the walls were ornamented; 
and in the two small compartments at the north-eastern end, 
which are floored Avith red mortar, the mouldings round the 
base are still very perfect. These two compartments, as 
Avell as the arrangements of the one furnace for heating a 
double hypocaust, are the only features in this edifice Avhich 
call for any remark; as the remainder, though on the whole 
perfect, is in many places made up Avith chalk, and in others 
materially injured by time, or the original destroyers of the 
building. 

I shall first notice the former of these compartments. From 
the discovery of a lead pipe, fixed in its original position in a 
groove in the floor of the outermost and larger of these, Avitli 
its end even Avith, and slightly projecting over, the outside 
AAalls, it seemed that they AA'crc designed for baths, or cisterns, 
or for some purposes of washing. The only objection to the 
first appropriation is their size, the larger being only 3 ft., 
Avhile the smaller is only 2 ft. 6 in. square ; the space would 
therefore hardly admit a man, unless in a squatting posture, 
or standing upright. The pipe is 6 in. in lengtli, and 2 in. 
in diameter ; it is marked P, and its position shown, in tlie 
plan. The inside end is broken, shoAving it to have been 
part of a much larger tube. The existing portion, however. 
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seems formed to fit the groove prepared for its reception, 
hso traces of anything of the same sort occur in the rest of 
the building. 

The furnace, tvlueh is veil and strongly built, and entirely 
compose<I of tiles, consists of three passages, or compartments, 
S or 9 ft. in length. 1 ft. 6 in. in width, and 2 ft. 6 in. in 
depth ; the central one of these only has an aperture at the 
back for supplying the fuel, in the shape of an arch, as shown 
in section E F ; the other two on each side are closed 
behind, but unite with the main passage, the one by an arch 
in the partition wall, section C D, the other by a similar 
aperture in the same, through which, from the slanting 
dir oction of its course, as visible from the remains of its out- 
side wall, here broken, the hot air seems to have been 
conveyed to the smaller liypocaust, at the western end of the 
building. The opening in the brickwork here, section G H, 
can only be accounted for by supposing it to have been 
designed to promote the draught, or current through the 
above-mentioned channel. The evident pains bestowed upon 
it, as well as the regularity and strength of its construction, 
are sufficient evidence of its being designed for some 
essential purpose, and unless we suppose the house to have 
been at some period continued further in this direction (west- 
ward), which is disproved beyond doubt by the nature of the 
surrounding undisturbed chalk, it is difficult to assign to it any 
other use. This wall itself is 2 ft. thick, 3 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and contains 1*2 courses of tiles ; including the opening, it is 
9 ft. 9 in. across from one side of the apartment to the other, 
and in fact closes this end of the house, which is veiy narrow. 
The remarkable feature here is, that there is no masonry 
on the two sides which it connects, as they are simply hewn 
out from the solid chalk ; thus presenting a specimen of most 
primitive architecture, rendered more striking by the 
proximity of well finished work. As, however, they have been 
smoothly faced, judging from the stucco on the plain flints, 
found in the well adjoining, they may probably have been fitted 
in a similar manner. 

It will bo seen by the plan, that the building extends 
beyond the furnace to the south and south-west, where it 
abruptlv terminates in an imperfect wall : but in this part as 
well as the single wall on the north-west, the work is so 
irregular in shape, and so rude, as to lead to the conclusion 
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that these portions of the edifice were the additions of later 
and more barbarous occupants, and not tlie work of tlie 
orio'inal and civilised founders, whose connexion with tlie edifice 

O 

I am inclined to limit to the central rooms to the north of the 
furnace; these may thus perhaps have been on the outside of 
the house, for a sort of trencli. into which the arch E h’’ opens, 
has been cut here in the solid chalk to receive the fuel to be 
consumed, and this would hardly have been done in the 
interior of the dwellino-. This trench was filled with black 
ashes, and near it was discovered a small bronze U^ula, 
Besides this, very few relics M'ere obtained in this excavation ; 
the usual amount of broken pottery, one bottom of a vessel 
of Samian ware, with part of the potter's mark — g i i x i . . . . 
fragments of iron and glass, some small coins of the 
Constantine family, a silver denarius of Julia Augusta, a 
first brass of Hadrian, a second brass of Domitian, and a small 
coin of Decentius with Christian reverse (X. and P. combined), 
comprehend the entire list of remains discovered. Since 
the completion of this excavation, I have been trenching in 
the immediate vicinity with considerable success, for, in the 
course of three weeks, I have found 350 coins ; these 
are almost entirely of the lowest Empire, many being 
exceedingly small, and probably imitations of the Roman 
money by the contemporaneous tribes, while a very large 
proportion are entirely defaced ; among those distinguishable, 
nearly eight out of ten are of the Constantine family, many of 
Valentinian, and among the rest one second brass of Domitian, 
one of Faustina sen., one first brass of Trajan, one of 
Hadrian ; small brass coins of Salonina, Julia Helena, Theodora 
Flavia, Magnentius, Claudius Gothiciis, Tetricus, Theodosius, 
Honorius, Arcadius, and many City coins with the Avolf and 
twins, which I believe belong to the Constantines, Xumerous 
bronze and bone pins and needles, iron styli, fragments of 
pottery, and one piece of bronze, a foliated ornament termi- 
nating with an acorn, which, together with a silver and a 
bronze ring,- the former with an imitative intaglio of blue 


- Thib reniai’hable riiu mny 
have formed part (d an armlet-, broken n’w 
and hishiont-fl to the s'/.a ot tin* Hino'r. 
The is -r in. One end re{)resents 

the head of aber))ent, dilated and stroni^ly 
marked : the sealed are distinctly ‘-lioun, 
and the metal is hrnily patinated. The 
other eml shows a fracture. An<»tlier 
1)1 ok<- n serpent armlet was found at I<-kle- 


ton ; vol. vi., p. I 7- The ser- 

pent's head appears on the^old nnjjs fromi 
tlie nrumell collection, JOid. vol. vni., 
p. .;7 ; and this favourite t\pe of orna- 
ment IS well illustrated by a pair of silver 
armlets lound at Castlethorpe, Bucks, 
about Iddo, figured in the dournai of tlie 
Hrit. Arelueol. Association. 
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paste, the impress apparently being heads conjoined, have 
been obtained in this work, and have been exhibited at the 
Meetings of the Institute. 

I cannot quit this subject without calling attention to the 
finding of the infant skeleton in the mouth of the well, almost 
under the eaves of the house, or suggriindaria, as coincident 
with those discovered in the Roman buildings at Ickleton, 
and Chesterford,'^ at the latter place in two instances ; and 
that these were buried there by the Romans, and not casually, 
or by their successors, I hold to be proved, by my having 
in one of them found fifteen bodies of small children 
interred at intervals alongside a wall in the Borough-field, at 
Chesterford — wfith a corresponding number of tiny Roman 
Vases, wdiich are now in my collection, and practically 
exemplify the old adage — “ Parvum Parva decent^ 

The accompanying representation of these curious little 
relics, will be viewed with interest by those who take 
pleasure in investigating the antiquities and usages of the 
Roman age in Britain.^ 


ACCOUNT OF AN ANCIENT KILN, EXCAVATED IN THE PARISH 
OF ASHDON, MARCH 22, 1S52. 

This building is situated in a large field, called Oak Field, 
the property of Lord Braybrooke, two miles and a half east 
of Saffron Walden, and just wfithin the boundary of the 
parish of Ashdon, which runs through the next enclosure. 
My attention was first drawn to the spot last spring, by 
numerous fragments of Roman tiles and pottery scattered 
about the surface ; this induced me to examine the ground 
by cutting a trench in search of foundations ; my labourers 
almost immediately came upon the remains of the con- 
struction, a faithful representation of which, by the accurate 
pencil of Mr. Youngman, of Safiron Walden, has been laid 
before the Institute. 

The building, which appeared to have been a kiln, used 
by tlie Romans for the burning of pottery, or more probably 
of bricks, stood north-east and south-west, and ^vas of a 
square form, being, as nearly as could be measured, some 

3 Vrcli'U'ol Journal, vol ^i. i>. 21. ve.sbels is only 34 in., the smallest is three 

•* The height of the lurgti=t lU these <iuarters of an inch in height. 
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allowance being made, in consequence of its rude construction, 
and the irregularities of pioportion in the conijionent parts, 
IS feet by IS, inclusive of the outer walls. The furnace, 
from the quantity of charcoal, and black ashes found therein, 
aj^peared to have been at the south-west end. immediately 
communicating with the central and largest flue. This 
measured 2 ft. G in. across at the entrance, 2 ft. along 
the whole length, dividing the structure into two nearly 
equal portions, with eight lateral flues, 7 inches wide, 
diverging opposite to each other on either side ; it was 



GECT J* /, -SEE O' ' l^HOLE: 

I : ^ L... I .1 1 ■' 0 

Pl;tn (if the Kiln, tunl tSoetioii of tlic 


closed by the north-eastern end-wall, very carefully con- 
structed of Roman tiles. These, as well as the flanged 
tiles, laid one within another in the piers dividing the 
flues, had evidently been used in some former buiiding ; 
and though much care had been bestowed upon the lateral 
pas.sages. their ends were closed only with fragments of 
brick. Avorked up Avith stiff clay, Avhich, hoAvever. hermetically 
seals them, and formed the rude outer AA'alls. These lateral 
flues Avere respectively 3 feet long, and sloped upAvards 
toAA'ards their extreme ends ; their depth, from the top of 
the partition piers, Avherc they join the main passage, being 
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1 ft. 8 in., and at their backs 1 foot. The depth of the 
main flue, from the tops of the piers, M'as 2 ft. 8 in., so 
that it was a foot lower than the smaller flues at their 
junction with it. Its bottom was peddled with clay and 
bricks worked up as the walls. The width of the partition 
walls, or piers of the side flues, Avas 11 in.; and the 
thickness of the outer rude walls of the entire fabric rather 
more than 3 feet, on the southern and western sides, but on 
tlie northern and eastern sides they are of much less 
solidity. 

The following statement Avill show the dimensions of the 
inner, or kiln, part of the building ; — 


Total length, from pier end to pier end, inclusive . 14 11 

Length of central flue, which projects at the furnace .15 0 

Length of side flues. ..... .30 

Width of central flue, at the moutli . . . . 2 G 

Width of do. at the end ......20 

Width of side flues . . . . . ..07 

Width of piers dividing the side flues . . . Oil 

Depth of central flue, from the pier tops . ..28 

Depth of side flues, from do. . . . . .18 

Do. at their hacks . . . . . ..10 

Depth of central flue, below the side . . . .10 

Total length of the construction, including 3 ft. outer 

y^a.]h 180 

Total width, rough measurement . . . , 18 0 


Although this was one of the rudest buildings I haAm 
examined, it must liaA C been AA'ell adapted for the purposes 
intended ; closed in as the kiln was on every side by claA% 
tightly rammed doAvn, the heat from the furnace must have 
been very great. This Avas also slioAvn by the tiles, composing 
the piers and partition Avails of the side flues, being 
completely blackened and cracked by the intensity of the 
fire, as ascertained on removing the building from the soil, 
for the benefit of the tenant, after the examination, and the 
annexed plan and draAving had been completed. 

The number of relics discovered in this examination by 
no moans ansAvered to the expectations raised by the 
quantity of fragments originally found scattered upon the 
surface ; for. on breaking ground, scarcely as many Avere 
obtained, and nothing approaching a perfect vase was met 
Avith. The appearance of the fragments denoted them to 
be parts of Avell baked and long finished vessels, probably 
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broken in use by the occupiers of the spot. The clay, used 
in plastering up the kiln, ^yas taken from the soil of the 
locality; and, judging from the appearance of the ground, 
a great quantity had at some time been dug out, probably 
for the manufacture there carried on. 

If this manufacture M^as of pottery, it is at least singular 
that no unfinished productions of that nature should have 
been exhumed ; the only relic obtained, vdiich might appear 
to have served in fictile manufiicture, vas the tine of a 
deer’s horn. This had been shaped into an implement, 
slightly curved, 4^ inches in length, forked at both ends, 
and it seemed not ill suited to produce the marks upon the 
scored tiles, so numerous in all Roman buildings, occurring 
also in abundance in the Villas lately opened in the adjoining 
parishes of Ashdon and Bartlow, as well as that in Sunken 
Church Field, Hadstock, in 1850, only five miles distant 
from this spot. This tine, together with three or four 
third brass coins of the Constantine family, an iron knife, and 
other fragments of iron, were all the relics obtained in the 
excavation now described. 

The ground was carefully trenched all round in search of 
further foundations, but without success. 


R. C. NEVILLE. 


o;sz viG^ 









MONS MEG, 

THE ANCIENT BOMBARD, PRESERVED AT EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Caxxon', constructed of iron staves bound together with 
hoops of the same material, were in use for so long a period 
that it becomes very difficult, in the absence S’ written 
testimony or well-authenticated tradition, to assign a date 
to any particular examples that may have come down to us. 
Of the great gun of Ghent, which, except in its dimensions, 
is almost identical with Mans Meg} Captain Fave has 
recorded his belief that it is in all probability the very 
“bombarde merveilleusement grande” mentioned by Froissard 
as employed by the citizens of Ghent against their neighbours 
of Oudenarde.^ And that cannon of this fashion were still 
in use in the days of Henry is a fact familiar to us all 

from the well-known operations upon the wreck of the 
Mary Rose? 

Famous guns, like famous nations, begin their history in 
the faltering accents of tradition. The early days of Mons 
]\Ieg are chronicled in a Galloway legend ; Avhicli, however, 
had so much weight with Sir "Walter Scott that he Avrote to 
IMr. Train, a distinguished Scottish antiquary, Avho had com- 
municated to him the local story Avith such corroborative 
facts as he could collect : '• Y ou have traced her propinquity 
so clearly as henceforth to set all conjecture aside.” 

The legend in question has been preserved in Wilson’s 
“ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time.”'* 

“ The Earl of Douglas having seized Sir Patrick M’Lellan, 

O O 

Tutor of Bomby, the Sheriff of Galloway and chief of a 

^ A represontation of this bomhard may the g^rounds of the Royal Military Repo- 
be found in the Vade Mecum dii Rointre, sitory at Woolwich ; another is in the 
par Felix De Yi^ne, Gand, 1844, plate C. Tower ; and a third is figured and de- 

“ Du reste, il existc encore aiijourd’liui scribed by Sir Charles Lemon in the 
a Gand unc enorme bombarde (pii, selon Reports of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
toute probabilite, est celle dont a park* wall for 1844. All these retain their 
Froissard." — Du fcxi (rn'ii'oh, chr., p. 174. wooden carriages, \\ith the Mocks by which 
3 Of the wroujiht-iron bar-and-hoop the chambers were w'edged close to the 
guns recovered from tliis vessel, sunk at chase. 

JSpithoad in 154.% several very perfect ‘ Vol. i , page 1 30. 
specimens remain. Chie is preserved in 

VOL. X. L 
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powerful clan, carried him prisoner to Tlireave Castle, where 
he caused him to be hanged on • The Gallows Knob,’ a granite 
block which still remains, projecting over the main gateway 
of the Castle. The act of forfeiture, jiassed by Parliament 
in 14.55, at length furnished an opportunity, under the pro- 
tection of government, of throwing off that iron yoke of the 
Douglases under which Galloway had groaned for upwards 
of eighty years. When .James the Second arrived with an 
army at Carlingwark. to besiege the Castle of Threave. the 
M'Lellans presented him with the piece of ordnance now 
called ‘ Mons Meg.’ The first discharge of this great gun 
is said to have consisted of a peck of powder and a granite 
ball nearly as heav}' as a Galloway cow. This ball i.s 
believed, in its course through the Castle of Threave, to 
have carried away the hand of Margaret de Douglas, com- 
monly called the Fair Maid of Galloway, as she sat at table 
with her lord, and was in the act of raising the wine-cup to 
her lips. Old people still maintain that the vengeance of 
God was thereby evidently manifested, in destroying the 
hand Avhich had been given in Avedlock to tAvo brothers, and 
that even while the laAvful spouse of the first Avas alive. As 
a recompense for the present of the gun. and for the loyalty 
of the M'Lellans, the king, before leaA-ing GalloAA'ay, i-aised 
the toAA'ii of Kirkcudbright into a Koval Burgh, and granted 
to Bruivmj Kim, the smith, the lands of iMoUancc in the 
neighbourhood of Threave Castle. Hence the smith AAas 
called Mollance, and his Avife’s name being Meg. the cannon, 
in honour of her, received the appellative of ‘ Mollance 
Meg.’ There is no smithy iioaa- at the • Three Thorns of 
the Carlingwark ; ’ but a foAv years ago, Avhen making the 
great military road to Portpatrick, Avhich passes that Avay, 
the Avorkmen had to cut through a deep bed of cinders and 
ashes, A\hich plainly sliOAA'cd that there had been an cxtensi\'e 
forge on that spot at some former period." In 

addition to this, (adds the correspondent of Sir Walter,) 
Symson, in his Avork Avritteu nearly a hundred and si.xty 
years ago, says : '• The common rop(Art also goes in that 
country, that in the Isle of Threave.s, the great iron gun in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, commonly called Mo/oit Mra, Avas 
Avrought and made.” 

To the aboA'e tradition the sober-minded archaeologist AA'ill 
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probably object that it is of somewhat too melodramatic a 
character. " Brawny Kim.'’ and the Tutor of Bomby, King 
James and the rebel Douglas might have passed ; but the 
shot of retribution, — as heavy as a cow, and impelled by a 
peck of powder, — passing through the walls of the Castle, 
straight into the bancpieting-room of the Fair Maid of 
Galloway, dashing the wine-cup from her perjured lips, and 
carrying off her hand : that very hand which had been given 
in wedlock to two brothers, and given moreover while the 
lawful spouse of the first was alive : all this smacks too 
much of the minnesinger’s budget to be readily accepted as 
true history. The transition too from Mollance to Mans 
is sufficiently violent, besides having no voucher in con- 
temporary records. But worse than this is, the Lady of 
Mollance, Brawny Kim’s wife Meg, being called in to stand 
parcell-godraother to the great gun, wdien w’e know that in 
all the ancient records in which it is mentioned, the name 
J/c// never appears : the piece is simply called J/ow.s, and 
the first writer who applies to it the name of Meg is 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 

While, however, Ave hesitate to give full belief to the 
tradition as it stands, let us remember that we have it in an 
accumulated form ; and that, divested of the marvellous 
incidents Avith which three hundred years’ currency among 
the gossips of GalloAAvay may have embellished it, there 
is notiling in the simple history itself that may not possibly 
be true. 

The first appearance of Mons for Avhich we have a 
cotemjiorarv voucher, is on the expedition of James IV. 
to besiege "Dumbarton, AAhen she Avas brought forth from 
Edinburgh Castle and carried to take part in the attack. 
In the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland of 
that period, under date of 10 July, 1480, Ave have : 

“ Item, given to the gunners to drink-silver AA’lien they 
cartit i\fonss. by the king’s command, xviij shillings.’' ® 

In 1407 the great gun Avas again AvithdraAvn from the 
Castle of Edinburgh and carried in solemn procession to 
Ilolvrood House, from Avhence she Avas taken % James IV. 
to the siege of Korham Castle. 


•' T> tier's of vScotlaii'l, vol. iii , Note U. Third Edition. 
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In the Scottish Treasury accounts of this time are many 
interesting notices of our bombard. She was mounted on 
a new carriage for the occasion, as appears by the following 
entries : — 

July 24, 1497. “ Item, to pynouris to here ye trees to 

be IMons new era dill to her at St. Leonard’s quhare scho 
lay, iij sh. vi d.” 

July 28. "Item, fur xiij stane of irne to make graith® 
to jMonsis new cradill and gavilokkis ' to gu with her, 
XXX sh. iiij d.” 

*• Item, to vij wrights for twa dayis and a half ya maid 
Monsis cradill, xxiij sh. iiij d.” 

Among other entries of the same period we have ; — 

Item, for viij elne of canwas to be Mons claiths to cover 
her.” Another item is for painting the canvas. 

Item, to the Minstralis that playit before Mons doune 
the gait, xiiij sh.” ® 

In 1501, 1527, 1532, and 1539 various payments are 
recorded for the well-keeping of Mons and her carriage. 
On one occasion she is ourelaid with reed leid ” and her 
" quheles and extreis creischit ® with Orknay butter.”* 

In 1558, on the rejoicings consequent on the marriage of 
Queen Jlary with the Dauphin of France, the great gun w'as 
again in request; for, on the 3rd of July in that year, we 
find this payment made by order of the Queen Kegent ; 
“ To certain pyonaris for thair labouris in the of 

Mons furth of her lair, to be schote, and for the finding and 
carrying of hir bullet efter scho was schot, fra Weirdie 
Mure '^ to the Castell of Edinburgh, x s. viii d.”® 

In 1578, among the " Towcllis, rieni.ssingis,'* Artaillierie 
and Munitioun within the Castell of Edinburgh, pertening 
to our Soverane Lord and hienes derrest Moder,” our 
bombard again a[)pear3 as “ Ane grit peice, of forgit jTon, 
callit Mons.”® 

In 1633, when King Charles 1. visited Edinburgh, Mons 

^ Gear. — t* AVliuds an<l axletrees greabcd. 

" Iron cro\ts.— i Macdonald, as above. 

1 ytler, as above ; and Letter of A. - Wardio is fullv two miles from the 
Macdonald, Es(j , Curator of the Mii^omn castle — p. *1 'M. 

of the Society ot AntM|uarians of Scotland, Macdonald, 

to the Board oi Ordnance, Uct lb;L5. See * Furniture. — Jojaitauii, 
also Sir Walter Scott’s “ Provincial Antni. Macdonald, 

of Scotland,” \o]. i., p. IM. 
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was found unfit to join in the salute which welcomed His 
Majesty from the Castle : Item, to ' ' for rining and 

wining of the tuich hole of the iron peice that had beene 
2 :)oysoned thir many yeares by gane, iij '' " 

At the surrender of Edinburgh Castle in 1650, Mons 
appears under a nev/ style and title ; The great Iron 
Murderer called 3Iuckle Meg ; and in another document 
she is denominated “ the Great Mag.^’ ^ 

Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall, in his Historical Notices 
of Scottish Affairs, records that in October, 1680, ‘^the Duke 
of York having visited the Castle of Edinburgh, — for a testi- 
niony of joy, the gun called Muns Mecj being charged by the 
advice of ane English Canonier, in the shooting was riven ; 
which some foolishly called a bad omen. The Scots resented 
it extremely, thinking the Englishman might of malice have 
done it purposely, they having no cannon in all England so 
big as she.'’ 

Ill Maitland's History of Edinburgh, published in 1753, 
we read : Adjoining to the fourth or innermost gate of the 
Castle, on the p'Oiuid, lies a huge piece of ordnance denomi- 
nated Mount's Mefj. ' By the phrase, “ on the ground," it 
would appear that Mons was at this time without a carriage. 

Ill 1754 our venerable bombard, riven, rusty, and carriage- 
less, was sent to England ; but she does not seem to have 
quitted the land of her glories without a plunge, for in the 
Tower books of this date we find John Dick applying to the 
Board of Ordnance for compensation ‘'for injury to his 
vessel and hawser on shipping the great gun at Leith for 
conveyance to the Tower." 

In 1829, on an application to George the Fourth, in which 
Sir IValter Scott Avas prominently active, Mons Meg Avas 
restored to Scotland ; and in her march from Leith to 
Edinburgh she Avas attended in grand procession, and Avitli 
a military Guard of Honour, to her ancient quarters in the 
Castle.'’ 

Under date of June, 1835, the Officer commanding Royal 
Artillery at Leith Fort informs the Board of Ordnance that 
“ the large gun called Mens Meg, placed in the Battery in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, fell down Avith a great crash.’' 
The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland also report the Avreck 


MatnloiiaUl. 


' Ibid. 


^ Ibid. 
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of the old wooden carriage, Avhich had cnimhled almost to 
dust,” and praA' the Board to grant the supply of a new one. 
In accordance with tliis wish, a new carriage was constructed 
at the Royal Carriage Department at Woolwich, and for- 
warded to Edinburgh in 1S3G. It is of cast-iron, and still 
suppoits the honoured remains of The Great Miirtherer. 

The name of Mans borne by this bombard is generally 
attributed to its having been fabricated at the town of that 
name in Flanders ; and this probability seems to gather 
strength fconi the circumstance of the great gun of Ghent 
resembling it so closely in model and construction. Hall 
tells us be^jides how James 11. of Scots in 1460 besieged 
Roxburgh Castle with his newe Bombarde lately cast in 
Flaunders, called the LionT 

At various periods of her career, the appearance of Mons 
Meg has been preserved by the arts of portraiture : by the 
sculptor, the modeller, and the engraver. 



An ancient sculptured stone, apparently of the close of the 
sixteenth century, which once formed part of a gateway in 
Edinburgh Castle, and is noAv fixed over the entrance to the 
Ordnance Office there, exhibits the figure of Mons mounted 
on one of her old cradills.'' In the ]\remorials of Edin- 
burgh is an engraving of this stone, Avhich, by the kindness 
of the author, we are enabled to place befoi*e our readers. 
The appearance of Mons, when forming one of the Lions 
of the Tower, may be seen in the model which is still 
preserved in the Tower Armories. 

The engraving at the commencement of this paper is from a 
drawing also preserved in tlic Tower; the one furnished by 
Lieutenant Bingham, R.A., for the purpose of constructing 
tliat new carriage which, we have seen, was supplied in 1836. 
On the technical accuracy, therefore, both of forms and figures! 
we may entirely rely. The Commanding Officer of Royal 
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Artillery, in forwarding this drawing from Scotland, com- 
municates also the traditional account, that "‘the fracture 
disclosing the longitudinal bars took place the last time the 
gun was fired/' It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
bursting of the cannon may be attributed to the increased 
strength of the ])owder of the seventeenth century as com- 
pared with a peck " of that of the fifteenth. Of the 
extraordinary charges used anciently for various kinds of 
gonnes, there is no more curious instance than that cited by 
Captain Fave (Du feu Grefjeois, &c., p. 158), from an old 
treatise of Canonnerie," of unknown date, printed at Paris 
in 1561. To charge your “baston de canonnerie 

Vous debvez mesiirer la longueur dii baston par dedans, 
despuis la bouche dlceluy jusques au fond, et icelle longueur 
diviser en cinq parties egales ] desquelles Tune sera pour 
mettre le tampon, et fautre sera vuide, et les autres dernieres 
doivent estres chargees de bonne poudre. ' That is, the 
charge of strong powder is to occupy three-fifths of the 
barrel. 

The mode of construction of the Scottish Gun is plainly 
shown at the point where it has been '' riven.*' Longitudinal 
strips of iron are ranged like the staves of a cask and welded 
together ; and then a number of rings or hoops, also of 
wu'ought iron, are driven tightly over them. The thickness 
of the bars is inches ; that of the hoops, 31 inches. 
There is no core beneath the strips, as in some early bar- 
and-hoop guns (for instance, Nos. 118 and 119 of the 
collection at the Royal Military Repository at Woolwich) ; 
but the welded staves themselves form the concave cylinder. 
The magnitude of this engine, the contrivance of its parts, 
and the nice proportions of its outline, sliow- that it is by no 
means one of the earliest efforts of the gunsmith's art. 
Cannon at first were conical in form, a curious example of 
Avhich will be found in a Sloane manuscript in the British 
Museum, No. 2433, vol. B, fol. 113 ; figureel by Strutt in his 
Dress and Hahits, and by the Emperor of the French in his 
Etudes sur TArtilh'rie, When first made cylindrical, the gun 
would probably be of equal thickness throughout. The next 
step waxild be to streiigtlien the portion near the charge. 
Furtlier experiences w^ould show^ that the action of the 
powder on the various parts of the piece would be best met 
by a graduated construction ; and thus w^e arrive at the plan 
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of the gun before us ; consisting of chamber, first and second 
reinforce, and chase. To such a model one can scarcely 
accord a higher antiquity than about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The apertures sho^vn at the base ring 
and at the upper end of the chamber are of unusual occur- 
rence ; but they are found in the Great Gun of Ghent, and 
appear also in the figure of an ancient pierrier given by 
Ufano. The purpose of them, according to the local 
tradition (for the communication of which we are indebted 
to Robert M'lverlie, Esq., Ordnance Storekeeper at Edinburgh 
Castle), was for moving Mons ^leg from her bed or ' lair,'’ 
when that was found necessary, by means of iron levers.’’ 

Monstrelet, under the year 1478, has an amusing account 
of the trial of a "’grosse bombarde,” carrying a ball of 
ccccG livres de fer,” made at Tours ; which may be 
consulted b}" those who find interest in the details of the 
early days of Canonnerie.” 

J. HEWITT. 
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form of them remains the same ; small and slender pieces 
of plate not admitting the use of punches of a large size. 

OCTAVIUS MORGAX. 
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ALPHABET ALPHABET 

I II 

Lonibardic i Cliaraoter unknown 

ALPHABET , 

III 

IvHidLudiC lettei-^ 

cu-^ped luwanls aud 
eutwaiuLa. 

ALPHABET 

IV 

Church text s; in ill j 
leturs, >5 put t-'ps, ihi \ 
li<ju passant ' 

1 

A 1438 

A 145S ! 

A 1478 

A 1498 

B 1439 

B 1459 ,, j 

B 1479 i 

B 1499 

c 1410 1 

c 1460 j 

1 

i 

1 

c 1480 

c 1500 j 

D 1441 

1 

D 1461 i 

x> 

D 1481 

D 1501 : 

£ 1442 : 

E 1402 


j 

E 1482 1, 

E 1502 ‘ 

i F 1443 

F 1403 


F 1483 || 

F 1503 ; 

G 1444 

1 ' 

G 1464 


G 1484 

G 1504 

h 

** 

H 1445 

H 1405 


H 1485 


H 1505 ; 

1 


I 1446 ii 

I 1466 


I 14S6 

1 

I 150G I 


K 1447 i 

K 1467 


K 1487 

1 

K 1507 i 

i 


L 1448 

L 4468 

j 

L 1488 


L 1508 


M 1449 

M 1469 


M 1489 


M 1509 


N 1450 

N 1470 


N 1490 


t 

N 1510 i 


0 1451 

0 1471 


1 o 1491 

1 

o 1511 


p 1452 

1 

p 1472 

1 p 1492 


p 1512 ' 


Q 1453 

Q 1473 


Q 1493 

i 

Q 1513 


R 1454 

R 1174 


j 

R 1494 

I 

i 

X 

R 1514 , 


s 1455 

s 1175 


s 1495 

i 


s 1515 


T 1456 

T 1476 


T 1490 

t 

T 1510 

1 


V 1457 ; 

V 1477 


V 1497 

1 

V 1517 


The Ictteis YYtne cliHisycl n.nini,Tlly dii Dun'^tiin''^ div, and tlioivfnre commciicin;^ on or 
rihi.iit the I'jtli <■{ M'ly in the yt' ir p-iven, v.eie CiOitinued to the ^anie tune t!ic f<tU'>\Mn;T yeai. 
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I 1 

ALPHABET ALPHABET ALPHABET i ALPHABET | 

V VI VII VIII ; 


Lumbiiidic lottery Roman capitAb, with i Black letter, small Roman capitals m 
ciLsiKid in wauls. liou pass ant. j lottem man escutcheon, Escutcheon, lion pas- 

, lion passant. sant 



A 151S ■ 1 

i j 

1 

A 1538 i 

A 1558 1 

1 

A 

A 1578 


B 1510 j 

B 1539 ! 

B 1559 

B 

B 1579 

a 

c 15:^0 

c 1540 ! 

c 1560 


c 1580 


D 1521 , 

D 1511 ! i 

D 1561 


D 1581 

e 

E 1522 * 

E 1512. ' j 

E 1562 


E 1582 

F 

r 1523 

E 1513 : ( 

F 1563 


F 1583 


G 1524 

G 1544 

a 

G 1564 

G 

G 1584 

h 

H 1525 

PI 1545 1 


H 1565 


H 1585 


I 1526 

I 1516 

1 

I 1566 


I 1586 

K 

K 1527 


K 1547 

k 

K 1567 


K 1587 


L 152S i 

L 1548 

1 

L 156S 


L 1588 

H 

M 1529 


M 1549 

tn 

M 1569 

M. 

M 1589 ' 


X 1530 


N 1550 

IV 

j N 1570 

N 

X 1590 : 


0 1531 


0 1551 


0 1571 


o 1591 


p 1532 


p 1552 

p 

p 1572 


P 1592 

Q 

Q 1533 


Q 1553 


Q 1573 


Q 15&3 ; 


R 1531 

£ 

R 1554 

r R 1571 

R 

R 1594 


s 1535 


s 1555 


s 1575 

S 

s 1595 


1 

T 153C ] 

T 1556 

i 

T 1576 


T 1596 


V 1537 

! 

ji 

ji 

V 1557 

u 

V 1577 

V 

ji 

V 1597 


Alphabet VI —The Taon passmt fii^t appears in this alphabet. 

Vl}>habct VII —The letters nt thu and all the subf,c4Uent alphalnits. are stamped in a icgulaily | 
foimed escutcheon oi shield, ^^hcleas the carher alphabets arc without it. ; 
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ALPHABET 

IX 


ALPHABET 

X 


ALPHABET 

XI 


ALPHABET 

XII 


Lombardic m Eecut- 
clieon, lettei-s cusjic-i 
outwanis, lion p 

^ Italic small ktteis in 
Eseuteheoii, Ih iupasaant 


A 150S 

a 

A 1618 

B 

B 1501) 

S 

B 1619 

<r 

, c ICOO 

c 

c 16.20 

D- 

i D 1601 

1 

d 

D 1621 

« 

E 1G02 

€ 

E 1022 

F 

F 1G03 

/ 

F 1623 


G 1004 

8 

G 1624 

ft 

H IGOo 

h 

II 1025 


I 1600 ' 

i 

I 1026 

K 

K 1607 

i, 


K 1627 


L 1608 

t 

L 1028 

m 

M 1609 

m 

M 1629 


N 1610 

n 

N 1630 

O 

o 1011 

o 

o 1631 

j 

p 1612 

r 

p 1632 


Q 1613 ' 

H 

Q 1633 

R 

a 1614 

V 

R 1634 


s 1615 ' 

s 

s 1035 ! 

r 

T 1616 

f 

T 1636 

V 

V 1(117 ! 

V 

V 1637 i 


! U' >U pHS'-.Ult 


The.-,uth.-.ntyf..,.Al,,lnl,ax, ,,na wlu.h fnllow, 

• -I.Lrnuhs- C..r„|..u,v, u.j ,.l ,h„ ,u. g.vo., 

'■t J'l itc Is 'il^n 


-ant 

hea.l Ih.j 

passant 

A 163s 

a 

A 1G5S 

B 1639 


1 B 1G50 

0 1640 

' c 

c IGGO 

u 1641 

D 

1 D IGCl 

1 

E 1012 

e 

1 E 1GG2 

i 

F 1043 

? ^ 

! 

1 F IGGG 

G 1041 

0 

G 1GG4 

II 1645 

!; 

H 1GG5 

I 1640 

: ^ 

I IGGG 

K 1647 

1 m 

K 1GG7 

L 1048 

i 1 

L IGGS 

M 1049 

! ^ 

M 1GG9 

X 1050 

a 

N 1G70 

o 1051 


0 1G71 

p 1652 


p 1G72 

Q 1653 

£X 

Q lG7o 

R 1654 


R 1G74 

s 1655 


s 1G75 

T 1650 

z 

T 1G7G 

V 1057 ' 

Cl 

V 1GT7 


are the entries in the uuimtes of Hie 
ana tile \cnticatioii nf them hy {.iece> 
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ALPHABET 

XIII 

Bliick Ltttcr, small 
111 E->eutLUcoii, Liou 


^ I A 1 G 7 S 
B 1 G 79 
c IGSU 
D IGSl 
E 1G82 
F lGb3 


G IGSI 

H 1GS5 



I IGbG 
K 16^7 


L 16SS 


^ o 
i V 

X 


I M 1C89 

I 

N 1(j 90 
o 1C91 
p 1C92 
Q 1693 
R 1094 


s 1695 
T 1696 


ALPHABET 

XIV 

Com t hand in Es_ut- 
ehi^on. with But.iniiia 
,ind 111 mV head eia-'cil. 

ALPHABET 

XV 

Roman Capitals in 
Eseuteiieuu, ieuparelV 
he id, ]>as?ant. 

ALPHABET 

XVI 

Rrmian small Icttcis, 
in Eseiitehei m, leeipax'dV 
head, hull passjUlit. 

^ j A 1G9G 

A 

A 171G 

a 

A 1736 


B 1697 

E 

B 1717 

b 

B 1737 

t 

c 1G9S 

C 

c 171S 

c 

c 1738 

S' 

D 1G99 

D 

D 1719 

d 

D 1739 

1 

£ 17U0 

E 

E 17:20 

e 

E 1740 

If 

F 1701 

F 

F 17:21 

f 

F 1741 


G 170;i 

G 

G 172:?, 

g 

G 1742 


II 1703 

II 

ii 172:3 

h 

H 1713 

a 

I 1701 

I 

I 1724 

i 

I 1714 

1 

K 1705 

K 

Iv 1725 

k 

K 1715 


L 1706 

L 

L 1726 

1 

L 1746 


M 1707 

M 

M 1727 

m 

M 1717 

1 


N 170S 

N 

X 172S 

n 

1 

N 17IS 1 

<(> 

0 1709 

0 

o 1729 

0 

o 1749 

f 

p 1710 

i 

P 

p 1730 

P 

p 1750 1 


Q 1711 j 

Q 

Q 1731 

q 

Q 1751 

(» 

R 171^ 

R 

R 1732 

r 

1 

R 1752 ! 


s 1713 

S 1 

s 1733 

f 

s 1753 1 

$ 

T 17 M 


T 1734 

t 

i 

T 1754 1 

B 

V 1715 !, 

A' 

V 1735 

u 

V 1755 ^ 


i 

... . 

_ 




AiphalR-t XIV ainl wimli tull-av li u c L'li;/ I'ClU lail'h^liod, aiul are wtll kiiLavn and 

.tullieiitioated. blit a'> m ui\ <•! the ('•nut liui'l ktit is of XIV aic ill-lanncd m the ]>ubliahnl table, 
I ha\e tlinu^ht it ii^lu to cniiect S' lai 1- jR'.-"iblL Ireiii the actual inaik> 
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ALPHABET ALPHABET ALPHABET ' ALPHABET 

XVII XVIII XIX XX 


Old Engl!--}! cai'itaU 
inEsLiitLlxtoii leoj.arcl'^ 
head, liou passant 

Rom in siLt dl let- 
ters, altci 17''4 

SiuXLlei^ai s lie.ol 

R< ‘in in 

reLg-ii’., 

1 ipitals, J^ove- 
.id 

Roman snudl. 

head. 

K 

A 17jG 

a 

A 177G 

A 

A 1796 

a 

i A 

1 

181G 


B 1757 

b 

1! 1777 

B 

B 1707 

b 

I 

; B 

1817 

cir 

i c 1758 

c 

c 177s 

C 

c 179S 

c 

c 

ISIS 

B 

' D 1750 

j 

d 

D 1779 

D 

D 1700 

d 

D 

1819 

(B 

i E 17G0 

e 

E 1780 

E 

E Isuu 

e 

E 

j 

1820 

4ti 

F 17G1 ! 

f 

F 1781 

E 

' F 1801 

f 

' F 

1821 


G 17G:1 

g 

G 178:1 

G 

G 1802 

g 

G 

1822 

m 

H 1703 

h 

, H 1783 

H 

II 1803 

h 

11 

1823 

j 

I 1761 

i 

j I 17sl 

I 

I 1S04 

i 

i I 

1824 


K 17G5 

k 

K 1785 

K 

1 K 1805 

k 

K 

1825 

£ 

L 17GG 

j 

1 

L 1786 

L 

: L ISOG 

1 

L 

1820 

m 

M 17G7 1 

m 

M 1787 

M 

1 M 1807 ; 

m 

M 

1827 


X 176S 

n 

X 1788 , 

N 

X 1808 ! 

] * 

n 

N 

1828 


0 17Gy 

1 

0 

0 1789 

0 

j 1 

0 IbOO ' 

1 1 

0 

O 

1829 


p 1770 

P 

^ p 1790 

P 

I 1 

1 p 1810 : 

P 

P 

1830 


Q 1771 

q 

Q 1791 

Q 

1 

Q 1811 

1 

q 

Q 

1831 


K 177:1 

! 

r 

R 1792 

1 

li 

1 

K 1812 i 

r 

R 

1832 j 


s 177;1 

1 

! 

S 1 

s 1793 


s 1813 

s 

s 

1833 


T 1771 

t 

T 1794. 

T : 

T 1814 

t 

T 

1834 


V 1775 ; 

u 

i 

V 1795 

U 

V 1815 ! 

u 

\ 

1835 


After the profilu head of tlie SoVLToiyn is added to the otlier in.iiks 

The .dpli.ibet u.Av m i. ,,I,i capit.iK 



CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE ARTICLES OF ANCIENT 

PLATE, 


WHICH HAVE SERVED AS AUTHORITY FOR THE CO^TSTRUCTION OF THE FOREGOING 
TABLE OF THE ANNUAL LETTERS. 


Alphabet I — 1438—14:58. 

11. 1445. Spoon of Henry YL given by the King to Sir Ralph Pudsey 

in 1463, after the battle of Hexham, and now carefully 
preserved, together with his boots and gloves, at Hornby 
Castle, Westmoreland. 

Alphabet II. — 1458 — 1478. 

No known example of plate of this time. 

Alphabet IIL— 1478— 1498. 

D. 1481. Anathema Cup, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, bearing a 

date, 1497. 

Alphabet IY— 1498— 1518. 

B. 1499, Sir Thomas Leigh’s Cup, belonging to the Mercers’ 

Company — Spoon at Alnwick Castle. 

1. 1506. Bishop Fox’s Spoons, with owls at the ends of the handles — 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

K. 1507. Bishop Fox’s Golden Chalice and Paten — Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford — Also Cup and Salt-cellars given by the 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, which she founded in 1506. 

N. 1510. Mount of Mazer-bowl, A. W. Franks, Esq. 

R. 1514. Copied from the mark on an ancient piece of plate. 

S. 1515. Silver gilt Cup and Cover, ornamented with Pomegranates, 

and other badges — Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

T. 151G. Bishop Fox’s Spoons, with balls at the ends of the handles — 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Alphabet Y. — 1518 — 1538. 

A. 1518. Salt-cellar in form of an hour-glass — Ironmongers’ Company. 

C. 1520. Cup — Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

E. 1522. Spoon at Alnwick Castle— Salt-cellar, Ironmongers’ Company. 

F. 1523, Silver gilt Cup, given to tlie Barber Surgeons’ Company 

in 1540. 

H. 1525. Mounting of St. Thomas a Beckett’s Cup — Philip Howard, 
Esq., of Corby. 

K. 1527, Chalice and Paten at Trinity College, Oxford ; given by 
Henry YIII. to Sir Thomas Pope, said to have come from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. 

M. 1529. Mazer-bowl— All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Q. 1533. Silver gilt Cup and Cover — Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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R. 


F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

P. 


Q. 


R. 

T. 


V. 


A. 

B, 
G. 
AI. 
N. 

R. 

S. 
V. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Alphabet VI. — lo3S — l.V>. 

lo54. Sir Alartin Bowes’ Cup — GoLUnutlis’ Coinpaiiv. In tlie 
minutes of the Goldsmiths* Company is the following 
entry : — “June 2Gth, 1561. Mr. Alderman Bowes* freely 
gave to the Company for a remembrance, a fairc gylte 
standing Cup, weighing 80 oz. with a Byrail in the body, 
in the foote and in the cover, with a manikin on the cover 
holding a scutcheon, whereon his arms be graved in an 
enamel plate of gold,’’ This cup is marked with tlie lion 
passant, and shows that it was used as early as 1554, 
but throws no light on the reason for its adoption ; 
this entry I discovered after the account of the marks had 
gone to press. It is the oTily piece of plate of the 
Alphabet I have found. 

Alphabet A^II. — 1558 — 157 8. 

1563. Chalice at old Alresford, Hants. 

1564. Chalice at All Souls, Oxford, and new Alresford, Hants. 

1565. Chalice, Alessrs. Lambert and Rawlings. 

1566. Alount of stoneware jug, Alessrs. Garrard. 

1567. Engraved silver plates, belonging to Earl of Denbigh. 

1568. Similar set of plates, Alessrs. Thomas, 

1569. Similar set of plates, Alessrs. Thomas. 

1570. Ancient Chalice, bearing date 1571. 

1571. Silver gilt Tazza, form of a A'enetian glass — Christ’s College, 

Cambridge. 

1573. Chalices at Rodney Stoke, and Alark in SomerseUliire. The 

Paten covers of each bearing the date 1573. 

1574. Silver gilt Tankard in Ashmoleau Museum. 

1576. Chalices and covers at Christchurch and Carleon in Monmouth- 

shire, each bearing date 1576 ; and Simon Gibbon’s 
Saltcellar — Goldsmiths’ Company. 

1577. Chalice at Alagor, Alonmouthshire, 

Alphabet VIII. — 1578 — 1598. 

1578. Silver gilt Cup belonging to the Drapers’ Company, hearino- 

the date 1578, 

1579. Chalice and Paten at Crawley, Sussex, dated 1579. 

1584. Alounted stoneware jug, belonging to A. W. Franks, Esq. 

1589. Chalice, Alessrs. Garrard. 

1590. Spoons. Octavius Alorgan, Esq, and R. Ford, Esq. 

Lp4. Salt-cellar — Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Ewer and Salver — Corporation of Bristol. 

1-^9/. Communion Magou — -Christ s C*ollege, Cambridge. 

Ali’Habet IX,~-1598— 1618. 

159b. Parcel gilt Salt- cellar — Octavius Morgan, Esrp 
1598. On an ancient piece of plate. 

1600. Gilt Spoons, Messrs. Thomas, Bond-street, and Rev. Dr. 
Nicholson, St. Albans. 
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D. 1601. Salt-cellar; the gift of Richard Rogers — Goldsmiths’ 

Company. 

E. 1602. Spoon. 

F. 1603. Chalice — Trinity College, Oxford, ornamented ^-ith roses and 

thistles. 

G. 1604. Cup belonging to the Burgesses of Westminster ; the cup 

bears the date of its presentation, 15S8. It may, how- 
ever, have been remade in 1604 from some cause, and 
the original date of its presentation replaced on the new 
work, as was frequently done on such occasions. Apostle 
Spoon, John Rolls, Esq., Beaker — Mercers’ Company. 
11. 1605. Spoon. John Rolls, Esq., Beaker — Mercers’ Company. 

K. 1606. On the silver-gilt foot of a curious ancient Glass Cup, 
belonging to the Founders* Company. 

M. 1609. Senior Warden’s Cup of the Carpenters' Company, given hi 

1611, by John Ansell — Silver gilt Tazza, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge ; and Chalice at Sporle, Norfolk, dated 1609. 

N. 1610. Spoon. Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

O. 1611. Master’s Clip of Carpenters' Company, given by John Reeves, 

1611 — Spoon — Octavius Morgan. 

Q. 1613. Middle Warden’s Cup of Carpenters’ Company, given by 

Thomas Edmonds, 1612, probably made in 1613 in 
consequence of a sum of monev given or bequeathed in 

1612. 

R. 1614. Salt-cellar belonging to the Ironmongers’ Company. 

T. 1616. Flagon — Queen’s College, Oxford. — Spoon, R. Ford, Esq. 

V. 1617. Junior Warden’s Cup,— Carpenters’ Company — given by 
Anthony Jarman, 162S. 

Alphabet X. — 1618 — 1638. 

A. 1618. Silver Cup at Messrs. Lambert iL Co., and Spoon, 

R. Ford, Esq. 

B. 1619. Plates of the Communion Service. — All Souls’ College, 

Oxford. 

E. 1622. Spoon — R. Ford, Esq. 

G. 1624. Paten — Mark, Somersetshire. 

H. 1625. Paten — Priory Church, Brecon. 

N. 1630. Chalice — Queen’s College, Oxford. 

O. 1631, Chalice — Broomfield Church, Kent. 

P. 1632, Clialice and Paten— St James’s Church, Dover. 

R. 1633. Flagon — Corporation of Bristol. Spoon — Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

S. 1635. Paten — Rye, Sussex. Communion Plate, Christ’s College, 

Cambridge, dated 1636. 

ALrHAP>ET XI. — 1638 — 1658, 

A. 1638. Salt-cellar— Mercer’s Company. 

B. 1639. Chalice— St. James’ Church, Dover, 

D. 1641. Ancient Chalice. 

N. 1650. Spoon— John Rolls, Esq. Silver Cup— Mercers’ Company. 

O. 1651. Ancient Chalice. 


VOL. X. 


G 
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S. 1655. Silver Cup, once belonging to the Blacksmiths’ Company, 

now in possession of Ralph Bernal, Esq. Spoon — 
Octavius Morgan. 

T. 1656. Spoon — Messrs. Thomas, 


Alphabet XII. — 1658 — 1678. 

C. 1660. Embossed Caudle Cup and Salver, which was given by 
James II., when Duke of York, to Ann Hyde, whose 
arms it bears. Altar Candlesticks — Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

E. 1662. Embossed Caudle Cup and Cover — Queen’s College, Oxford. 

F. 1663. Loving Cup of Goldsmiths* Company. 

G. 1664:. Silver-gilt Cup and Cover, bearing arms of Dr. Lucy, bishop 

of St. David’s. 

H. 1665. Loving Cup of Goldsmiths’ Company, called Mr. Haiibury’s 

Cup. 

I. 1666. Embossed Caudle Cup — Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 

K. 1667. Spoon — Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

L. 1668. Rose-water dish — Queen’s College, Oxford, bearing date 1668. 

M. 1669. Two-handled Bowl and Cover — Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 

N. 1670. Porringer — Queen’s College, Oxford, bearing same date. 

O. 1671. Communion Plate, plain service — Westminster Abbey. 

P. 1672. Tankard — Queen’s College, Oxford, bearing same date, 

R. 1674:. Large embossed silver Vases and Covers, at Messrs. Lambert 
and Rawlings. 

T. 1676. This T of peculiar form is given in “ the Touchstone’’ for 
gold and silver wares, as the letter for this year — • 
Tankard at All Souls’ College. Tankard — Corporation 
of Oxford. Silver Toilet-box— John Rolls, Esq. 

V. 1677- Spoon — Octavius Morgan, Esq. 


Alphabet XIII. — 1678—1696. 

A. 1678. Tankard — Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings. 

C. 1680. Cup and Cover of solid gold — Corporation of Oxford. Alms- 

dish — All Sculs College, Oxford. 

D. 1681. Two-handle Bowl and Cover— Messrs. Garrards. 

E. 1682. Two Tankards — John Disney, Esq., the Hyde, Essex. 

F. 1683. Silver Toilet Service — Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart. Spoon — • 

Octavius Morgan, Esfj. 

G. 1684. Two-handle Bowl and Cover — Jesus College, Oxford, given 

1685. Embossed Communion Plate, Westminster Abbey. 

H. 1685. Tankard at Messrs. Garrards’. 

I. 1686. Spoon — Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

O. 1691. Embossed Altar Candlesticks — Westminster Abbey. 

P. 1692. Cup Jesus College, Oxford. Bowl and Cover — Messrs. 

Garrard’s. 

R. 1694. Tankard — Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings. Loving Cup — 
Piercers’ Company. 

T. 1G9G, Minutes of Goldsmiths’ Company. 
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Alphabet XIV. — 1696 — 1716. 

A. 1606. Minutes of Goldsraitlis* Company 

B. 1607. Minutes of Goldsmiths’ Company — Small Court B. 

C. 1608. Tankard — Messrs. Harvey and Co. 

D. 1699. Candlesticks — C. H. Leigh, Esq., Pontypooi Park. 

E. 1700. Silver Mug — Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

F. 1701. Silver Cup — Corporation of Chester. 

G. 1702. Spoon — Richard Ford, Esq. 

H. 1703. Spoon — Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings. 

I. 1704 . Paten — Rye, Sussex. 

K. 1705. Minutes of Guklsmiths’ Company. 

L. 1706 . Candlesticks — Messrs. Garrard. 

M. 1707. Spoon. 

N. 1708. Spoon and Goldsmiths* minutes. 

O. 1709. Paten — Messrs, Harvey — old Sugar-caster. 

Q, 1711 . Chalice — St. Mellons, Monmouthshire. 

S. 1713. Candlestick — C. H. Leigh, Esq., Pontypooi Park ; and 

Tankard, Ironmongers’ Company. 

T. 1714. Chalice, at Peterstone, Monmouthshire, 



AN ACCOUNT OF TWO MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES FOUND AT 
CHENIES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The rural village of Clienies is romantically situated about 
five miles from Chesham, on a lofty ridge, from which is seen 
a beautiful landscape seldom surpassed in English scenery. 
This parish, originally called Isenhamsted, received its 
present appellation from the Cheney or Cheyne family, who 
resided there, and possessed the manor and advowson, from 
about the middle of the thirteenth, to near the close of the 
fifteenth, century. 

Leland, who visited this place, thus describes the manor- 
house : “ The olde house of the Cheyneis is so translatid by 
my Lorde Russel, that hath that house on the right of his 
wife, that litle or nothing of it yn a maner remaynith 
ontranslatid ; and a great deale of the house is even newly 
set up, made of brike and timber ; and fair logginges be new 
erectid in the gardene. The house is within diverse places 
richely paintid with antique workes of white and blak. 
And there be about the house 2 parkes, as I remembre.'’ 
(Itin., voL i., fob 122, begun about 1538, 30 Henry VIIL) 

A considerable portion of this house still remains, and 
presents some interesting specimens of various styles of 
architecture. But my attention w^as particularly attracted to 
two monumental effigies which lie in the cellar of this house, 
and which have been so translatid by my Lorde Russel, 
that litle or nothing of them yn a maner remaynith 
ontranslatid.'’ It may be w^elk therefore, to pi*eserve some 
memorial of them before they are translated into concrete or 
paving stones. They consist of the effigies of a warrior and 
a lad 3 ^ boldly sculptured in hard, close-grained stone. The 
effigy of the ladj" is in the best state of preservation, but it 
has lost the right arm and both hands, and has in other parts 
been very much rubbed and worn. The head, Avhich rested 
on a lozenge-shaped pillow, now separated from it, is attired 
in a caul encircled b}^ a fillet ornamented with rosettes ; 
and buttons, similarl}" ornamented, fasten the robe from the 
neck to the waist. Above this garment is worn that singular 
jacket with which ladies adorned or disfigured themselves at 
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the commencement of the fourteenth century, and which 
some have suijposed to be the dress designated by the term, 
surcot overt. A band, w'hich doubtless fastened a mantle, 
still remains across the chest, but the mantle is eritirely 
effaced. The dress altogether closely resembles that on the 
effigy of Joan of ISiavarre, second wife of Henry lA^., king of 
England. The queen died in 14.37, but her effigy was 
doubtless made soon after the king’s death, Avhich occurred 
in 1413, and to about this period the effigy before us 
apparently belongs. 

The head and chest alone of the Avarrior remain, but they 
clearly indicate the date of the effigy. His pointed bascinet, 
mail gorget, and emblazoned surcoat, present the usual 
characteristics of knightly effigies at the close of the foiir- 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth century. Of his 
heraldic bearings tAVO martlets alone remain, Avhich occupy 
the middle and sinister chiefs. 

Had we no other evidence than their apparent date, I 
should not hesitate to assign these degraded but interesting 
monuments to the Cheyne family ; but I liaA^e collected a 
few historical notices of them which place the matter almost 
beyond a doubt. Lelaiid, in continuation of the passage 
above quoted, says, “ The Maner Place stondeth at the west 
ende of the paroche chirche. In the paroche (church) on the 
northe side of it, as in a chapelle, be 2 tumbcs of the Chaynes 
Lordes of the Manor ther, and the smaul [viljlage bering 
their name.'' About twenty years after Leland’s visit, viz., 
in 1.562, a large sepulchral chapel was built for the Russell 
family at the north side of the chancel, and the Cheyne 
tombs, together with the chaj^el containing them, must have 
been then removed, and were probably destroyed, for they 
no longer exist. Two of the effigies, however, seem to have 
been spared, as appears from existing notices. 

The Gentlemans Magazine, for 1790, contains a descrip- 
tion of the Russell Chapel, in which we are told that “ in 
arches of the north wall are verv old figures of a warrior and 
a lady." ^ 

Lysons, in his account of this parish in 1813, says, ‘‘In 
the "church are some memorials of the Cheynes. Two 
ancient tombs, whicli are now in the adjoining chapel, are 
supposed to belong to the same family." A gentleman, 
who visited Chenies in 1837, gave a friend this animated 
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description of the monuments there. “ The chapel adjoining 
the church is now the burial-place of the Russell family, and 
is full of the gorgeous, painted, and gilt monuments of 
Elizabeth’s and James’s days. There, too, lie the ancient 
lords of the soil — but see the changes and chances of this 
mortal life ! Its vicissitudes are not ended with the grave — 
men, honoured in their generation, ‘ who loved the church so 
well, and gave so largely to it, it should have canopied their 
bones till doom s day,' have been shoved away into any hole 
and corner to make way for their powerful successors. One 
figure is built into the wall, and another is cut in two by the 
superincumbent weight of a huge Russell monument, his 
clasped hands raised in prayer, as if appeahng against this 
degradation.'’ This degradation, however, was not even yet 
completed. On its being observed, that some of the Russell 
monuments had become tarnished from the dampness of the 
chapel, it was deemed expedient, as the clerk’s wife informed 
me, to remove, not the accumulated soil from the outer wall, 
but the ancient effigies, in order that the recesses which held 
them might be built up. And, although there is abundant 
room in the chapel for fifty such effigies without interfering 
with the other monuments, these interesting memorials were 
altogether cast out of the sacred edifice and deposited in the 
cellar of the adjacent manor-house. There they lie, forgotten 
and degraded, on the cellar floor of that house, wdiere the 
personages whom they represent, lived in feudal magnificence, 
and probably entertained the reigning monarch of their dayd 
The mutilated warrior is evidently the figure which has been 
so graphically described, and there can be little doubt that 
these effigies belonged to the Cheyne tombs mentioned by 
Leland. They evidently belong to a period when the 
Cheynes wore lords of the manor, and the figure of the 
warrior may be assigned to Sir John Cheyne, Knt., who 
was lord of the manor during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. His predecessor, Alexander Cheyne, died between 
132.> and 1350 ; probably soon after the first date, which 
appears too early for the costume of the effigy. His successor, 
John Cheyne, probably his son, is styled domkillus, and 
appears to have died in youth. On his death the manor and 
advowson passed to Sir John Cheyne, of Drayton Beauchamp, 
who was buried in Drayton Church in the year 14GS, under 

' L}b‘)ns J'Mward I. aii'l E'lwarJ III oce-a'^ionully rcbulcd at IbCiihainbtod. 
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a slab, bearing a fine double-canopied brass (now destroyed), 
commemorating his own death and that of his first wife, Joan, 
daughter of Sir Robert Fitz-Marniaduke. The mutilated 
effigy of the knight must, therefore, as before stated, be 
assigned to Sir John Cheyne, who was Lord of Isenhamstcd. 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. In 13.59 
he presented to Chenies Rectory. (Browne Willis’s MSS.) 
In 1372, he was sheriff for the counties of Bedford and 
Buckingham. (Fuller’s Worthies). In 1379, and 1382, he 
paid ten marks towards the expenses of war. (Rymer's 
Foedera, Tol. vii. 211-341.) In 1395, a royal letter, given 
at length in Rymer’s Fcedera (vol. vii. 807-8), is addressed 
to him as Deputy-Constable of England, respecting Thomas 
de Beverley and Walter de Strathern, two knights, who w'cre 
bound by a penalty of a thousand pounds, English money, to 
give satisfaction by the ordeal of battle concerning a charge 
of treason preferred by the former against the latter, and 
Sir John Cheyne was commanded to enforce the mandate. 
This is the last notice of him I have met with ; and in 
1401, John Cheyne, domieillm, was in possession of the 
family inheritance, from which we may conclude that Sir 
John Cheyne died between 1395 and 1401, a period which 
well suits the apparent date of the effigy. 

A few words must now be said respecting its armorial 
devices. The Cheynes of Drayton Beauchamp bore chequy or 
and azure, a fess gules, fretty argent ; and as they are known 
to have been nearly related to the Cheynes of Isenhamstcd, the 
martlets on the broken effigy may seem to militate against 
assigning it to a member of that family. But this objection 
is unimportant. Indeed, persons seem often to forget 
the difierence between the usages of heraldry in medicxwal 
times, and those at the present day. At present the 
several members and branches of the same family take a 
pride in strictly adhering to the arms of their common 
ancestor. In former days, when heraldic devices w^erc 
more significant, and were badges of distinction in the 
battle field, warriors sometimes acquired new emblazon- 
ments, and thus appear distinct from the rest of their 
family. Distinctive bearings could indeed only be acquired 
by some signal achievement ; by an alliance with the 
heiress of a family entitled to bear arms ; or by a grant 
from the Sovereign, as a special mark of his favour. 
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Consequently a multiplicity of arms borne by the same 
family may sometimes be a proof of superior dignity ; 
and, perhaps, few families acquired a richer assemldage of 
armorial honours, than those which have been attributed 
to the Cheynes. From fifty to sixty distinct coats Avere 
borne by them, even while heraldry was subject to such 
laws. Xo less than eleven of these contained martlets, 
and from the situation of those on the effigy under consi- 
deration, thev might belong to at least five out of these 
eleven, but to which it is not easy to decide. An early 
Buckinghamshire branch bore, argent a fess between three 
martlets gules ; and Lipscomb sjieaks of liaving seen these 
arms on a piece of old carving, now lost, in the church at 
Drayton Beauchamp. Probably these were the arms on this 
effigy, but it is impossible to speak with confidence. It is 
evident, however, from what has been said, that the martlets 
on the effigy are not any evidence against, but rather in 
favour of its being a Cheyne. 

The variety of arms borne by this family, and the 
numerous branches into which it was divided, all occupying 
nearly the same position, have caused no little confusion and 
perplexity among genealogists and county historians. I will 
endeavour to correct some of these discrepancies respecting 
the branch before us. Lysons. in his account of this manor, 
say.s, ‘'It had long been in the crown, previously to the 
reign of Edward III., to which monarch Thomas Cheyne. 
the first of the family who settled in this county, was shield- 
bearer.” Lipscomb, in his History of Bucks," likewise calls 
the Cheynes of Isenhamsted a branch of the Cheynes of 
Drayton Beauchamp,” conveying the impression that the 
former had issued from the latter ; whereas it is highly pro- 
bable that the Cheynes of Drayton sprang from tlie" Isen- 
hamsted branch ; and that Thomas Cheyne, whom Lysons 
supposes to be the first of the family settled in this countv, 
was in reality a younger brother of Sir John Cheyne, to 
whom Avc have assigned the effigy at Chenies. (See Bymer’s 
Fcedera, vol. vi. 3.57.) 

This Thomas Cheyne of Drayton, who was first valet-de- 
chambre (unus valcctorum camerie), and afterwards esquire 
(scutifer) to Edward III., received from him in 1:364 a grant 
of the reversion of Drayton Manor, &c., after the deatli of 
John Lord Cobham (Cal. Rot. Pat., pp. 174—17.9.) Lord 
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Cobham died in 1377 ; consequently, the manor of Drayton 
was not in the possession of the Cheynes till that period, 
which was long after the manor of Isenhamsted had been in 
the family. 

As no consecutive account of these early lords of the 
manor has been published, I will subjoin a brief notice of 
them, which must, however, be premised by a few words on 
their name. 

Every antiquary is aware of the difficulty of identifying 
ancient names, owing to the various modes of spelling and 
contraction used by our ancestors. I^o name has suffered 
more from this '' epidemical disease/^ as Fuller calls it, than 
the name of Cheyne, It is said to be derived from the 
French Chene, or Chesne, and is commonly Latinised by 
De Querceto, De Caneto, and De Casineto ; but its English 
contortions are endless, and have occasioned no less con- 
fusion than the variety of arms borne by the same family. 
The name of the same individual may be found thus variously 
written, — De Chednoy, De Cheney, De Cheigny, and Do 
Chyngnie ; while his ancestors, lords of the same manor, are 
written — De Kausne, De Kan, De Shaine, De Cahaignes ; 
and his successors, Cheyne and Cheney. 

Browne Willis, Clutterbuck, Lipscomb, and other county 
historians, consider Cheindyt, or Chenduit, merely another 
variety in the same name.^ Certainly, the Cheynes almost 
invariably succeeded the Chenduits, and if they are one and 
the same family, we may trace the Isenhamsted branch, 
though perhaps not uninterruptedly, from the Conquerors 
reign, as I now proceed to show. 

Kalph, whose immediate successor is termed “ the widow 


- I cannot concur in this^opinion for the 
follow inf^ reasons 

1. Both names oceur in the Battle 
Abbey Roll. 

' 2 . The armorial bearings assigned to 
the two names are invariably strikingly 
dilforent. 

3. Both names occur cotemporancously 
in ancient records, but are never in such 
records, as far as I have seen, applied to 
the same individual ; or in any indubit- 
able instance to tlie same family. Both 
names are found strangely \aned and 
contorted, but never entirely losing certain 
indications of original distinctuni. 

4. The Chenduits of Langh y ludd lands 
in the counties of Hertford, Bucking- 

VUI. \ 


ham, and Northampton, during nearly 
two centuries, and retained the same name 
the wh(de time in the several records of 
these different manors ; but as soon as the 
lords of th.ese manors are called Chejne, 
the name Clienduit finally disappears, 
exccjit m the instance of Isenhamsted, 
where Sir John de Chedney appeal’s to 
have acted for Sir Stephen de Chenduit in 
his absence. 

These reasons appear to me conelu>i\o 
against the identity of the names. The 
mistake, if mistake it be, lias doubt- 
less arisen from the Chejnes iiilient- 
iiig the possessions of the Chenduits which 
was pndiably the result of a niatrimouial 
alliance. 

H 
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of Ralioli cle ClieuJuit." held lands at the Domesday Survey 
in Langley, Herts, and in Cheddington. Ashridge. Pitstono. 
and Elstrop, a hamlet of Drayton, in Bucks. 

Ralph de Chenduit held the same lands after his mother's 
death. (B. Willis’s MSS.) 

M illiam de Chenduit received from King Henrv II. a 
grant of 'Maiuls in Langlcv, Pitstono. and Asliriduo, ^vhich 
kalph his father held." (tVillis s 3ISS.") 

Ulion de Chendit. in King John’s reign, gave the manor 
of Ashridge, with Pitstono, and other appurtenances, to 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall. (Chauiicy’s Herts, and Lips- 
comb’s Bucks.) 

Ralph de Cheinduit, in 1205, contested a suit with Roger 
de Sumery, respecting the patronage of Shenley church 
(Chauncy’s Herts, yoL ii. p. 452). In 1233, and in 1235, 
he paid for one knighPs fee in Cheddington, and for another 
in Hysenhamstead (Testa de Keville, pp. 146, 258, 261). 
In 1242 he attested a royal mandate (Ryiner, vol. i. p. 405), 
and died the next year (Matthew Paris, p. 536). He had 
frequent disputes wuth the Monks of St. Alban s, and was 
more than once excommunicated, which may account for 
Alexander cle Chenduit presenting to the rectory of Isen- 
hamsted in 1232, while Ralph was certainly in pos.session of 
the manor. He was the first of his family who possessed 
Lsenhamsted, and appears to have resided there. 

Stephen de Chenduit probably succeeded Ralph ; but in 
12.57 he was with Richard King of the Romans in Germany 
(Rymer, vol. i. p. G22). He was probably abroad also in 
1264 : for in this year, Sir John Cheyne, or Chedney. pre- 
sented to lsenhamsted rectory ; but in 1267 Sir Stephen de 
Chenduit presented to it. (B. Willis’s 1\ISS.) 

Sir John de Chednev rvas Sheriff of Beds and Bucks from 
1279 to 1283. (Fuller’s Worthie.s, and Willis.) 

Bartholomew Cheyne was patron in 1296 ; 

Alexander de Cheyne in 1325 ; and 

Sir John Cheyne, to whom wo have assigned the broken 
effigy, in 1359. 

John Cheyne, Domicillus, was patron in IJoi : and 

John Cheyne, Esq. (probably the same as the following), 
in 1415. 

^ See Lplan<l% Jtiii., vnl. iii lo", 

Lfinglev. 


auNou.it of ilip (’li(‘n<luits «tf 
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yir John Clieyne, kut., of Drayton Beauchamp, presented 
to the rectory in 1461. He bequeathed the manor and 
advou'son to his second wife Agnes, daughter and (after her 
brother’s death) sole heir of William Cogenhoe — not !N^icholas, 
as stated by Willis, — Lord of the manor and advowson of 
Cogenhoe, co. Northampton. (See Bridges' Northampton, 
vol. i. ]), 52.) 

This Agnes, widow of Sir John Chevne, married Sir 
Edmund Molyneux, but retained the name of Chejne, and 
d^dng about 1494, Avas buried in Chenies Church, under a 
double-canopied brass, commemorating her own and Sir 
Edmund's death. The brass still exists ; but the date of 
Lad}" Cheyne’s death is effaced. The following extracts 
from her Avill, which is dated 20th November, 1494, may 
correct some mistakes which are found in various historical 
and topograjJiical works. She desires to be buried in the 
chancel of Lsenhamsted Church, and bequeaths £’20 for 1000 
masses ; to each of the churches of Chenies, Drayton, and 
Cogenhoe, 20s,, and an annuity of 10.^. to the Prior and 
Monks of King's Langley, and their successors for ever, 
according to her husband Sir John Cheyne's Avill ; and the 
residue of her estate to her nephew Da^y Philips and her 
niece Anne his wife, and their heirs ; and in default of their 
heirs, to her cousin Guy Sapeote ; and in default of his heirs; 
to John Cheyne of the Bois and his heirs. And as to her 
manor and advoAA'son of Cogenhoe, co. Nortliamptou, she 
wills it, if John Cheyne of the Bois will let her feoffees and 
executors perform her last Avill, and lier ]iusl)and Sir John 
Cheyne’s Ayill, to him and his heirs; but if he disturbs, vexes, 
or troubles her feoffees and executors, she then Avills and 
directs the said manor to be sold, and the money thereof 
coming to be disposed of for the avcIc of lier soul, Sir John 
Cheyne’s soul, his father and number’s souls, and her father 
and mother’s souls, and all Christian souls. ' (Browne 
Willis’s MSS.) 

By virtue of this Avill, Clienies became the property of 
David Philips and Anne his wife. In 149S, David Philips 
was Sheriff of Bedfordshire and Bucks ; Anne his Avife died 
in 1510, and is buried in Chenies Church, under a slab Avith 
a handsome canopied brass, displaying her effigy and this 
inscription Hie jacet diia^ Anna Phelyp vidua quonda 

^ Tliibword is an interlineation in the original. 
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uxor David Plielip militis domina d' Tlioruo iii Coni. Nortli- 
ampton et Isenliamsted Clievnc in Coni. Biik, quo obiit 
primo die Augusti, Anno Dni. MCCCCC decimo. cujus aiiime 
p^piclet De Ame.’’ Anne, daughter and heir of Sii* Guy 
Sapeote, succeeded Lady Philips in her manors of Tliorn- 
hough and Isenliamsted. She married Sir John Brough- 
ton of Tuddington, Bedfordshire, and subsequently, John 
Lord Russell, afterwards created Earl of Bedford, who, in 
her right, became Lord of Isenliamsted. (See Hutchins’ 
Dorset, vol. ii. p. 329,^ and Collins^ Peerage, vol. i. p. 247.) 
A doubt ha\ung existed as to the right of Sir John Cheyne 
or his widow to alienate the manor of Isenliamsted, for 
greater security, John Cheyne of Drayton, the heir male of 
its ancient proprietor, conveyed it in 1560 to the Earl of 
Bedford, in wdiose family it still continues. (See Lysons, 
p. 584.) 

Cluttei'buck, in the endeavour to correct Collins, seems 
inadvertently to have fallen into an error, wdiich it may be 
advisable to point out. In his History of Herts, voL ii. 
p. 529, he says : ‘‘ Sir John Broughton of Thornhaw, North- 
ampton, married Agnes, daughter and heir of Sir Guy 
Sapeote, Lord of the Manor of ThoruhaAv, (in Collins' 
Peerage erroneously called nephew and heir of Dame Agnes 
Cheyney, of \vhom he ^vas in reality the Grandfather)." 
We have seen in Agnes Cheyne's wull, that Sir Guy Sapeote 
was her cousin. Clutterbuck has confounded that lady, 
who died in 1494, with Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Broughton, wJio marrioil Sir Thomas Cheney of Shurland, 
in Kent, and who was living tow^ards the close of the six- 
teenth century.^ 

W. UASTINGS KKLKE. 


' At pa^e the Russell monuments at Ciienies has lu tai su|>pli(sl, wc art* m- 
at Clicnies are fully described. debted to the pencil of Mr. Slater, archi- 

For the drawing;, from which the tect, London. 

•iccompunying representiition of the ettigics 
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Ki.ig'-t Frupe. 1 b-iPs pi . b.iM V Ih nv , f. r iik-' let.ve-, Thi" Petei --t Fruuei 12"p, i at Ferd Abbey . "eei-iul v. ife ' 

111 I’np -[ I'iii*-lli lb ( -tit-n n.i\ and ^b■nu'r_:l’' and .("-nii.e 1 h* i ' iniame, MrRe'jinaMiNeeH'-i- 
d-r- dteliiv, niie I ng! in-l in rbt' !• ign lit King lb mv II and te ii ive been the .im . ■'t'O "t 

the Lngli^li hr UP h et the ( i-nrt* nay taniily, he dll -i 27 1 ' pi ipR i ,it Ford Abb* y --Alen 1 n-'II dI2 


M, iiLi'A — >ir MTitiyni de Ceur- 
t< iLiN . Knight, -e-'c 


Sir Will MM de I -lip ten IV, Knight M'llbi 


Rebirr de 1 oirti n i v m irn* -"ed a ginit-it 1 ind t" "t Niele-Iis 
Pu'iiv La* fei inid*' Ev Regin ild ib' < iint-niv and M itbild i. 
hi" Mire < Ii It nil 1 1 V -d till' Pn-r\ N" li‘>" Dpi rhi" Rubei t ib* 
< eiiitHiiP. marry Vlie* d** Rnmt li. m i-i*av i-t < . ilh. t r Fipnd, ‘ind 
thml d lugiit' r i-t \\ ilh tin I It/ DniK an •” Dngd Dir i n’-tl 


de * niirteinv and ^l \ om* daugli Mrledtir.i d*' < ■.<tn ten. iv. K night. Dan-n et okeh inipten. dispe''M ""eii^^M \ i.n . danght*'!' 


ntR-iheit! 
kej. er 1 It/- 
rev ■ ^ ■ 'J' ' 


i- 


<d til*' "In ii'V.ilrv lit Deveii and the eil'-teih <ift!ie( isth* ef 1 vetei h\ 
King Hein \ III . in tin- I'hh \ i ar e( hi-' i mii . d at !\v m ue I )er- 
sef''hil»'. 2t> I ar Ibnd \hhev. '2*" .hil v. 1 2 12 Men Fn'iii d.rl See 
till' Rehi rt meiitieiied a" ''hi'iiilet De\en M.uL Ferni .\ngl p Y) 


<d AVilliani de 
Redvejx SIX til 
1 .11 let I >e\ ell 

1 S, , (If, 

/e.'V.t 


Ri I. IN' Yi I*, together M ith his >nn-^ Majiiha. 
ther Reberr, M itness,'d a D».-d 
respecting 'lie'^emce of the 
Gh.lpi 1 Ilf N, tlieie' . DeVell - 
(’h.irtuLirv ef >t. Nuhid.is 
Piiery. No. r> 


Mr.biHN dt t -eirr*'!! IN , D u ell - \i ■ i r \ ding}ir*'r et -omm u d*- Dm- .''ii Miiimm (eiuteniv, sniinnied de MnshnrY. Knight et the--.! ynp. daughter ot gv. amTlier ''un Ri*m'i.t HyyM". Yvife of 
ok. It impti-n d M.iy. I2i.! j .b-hn di \tii i.itl ef li.itn, d 12‘o. "line te| DeM.n He ]iiis-ti;id in light et his wile .line t.* 'I'li-nn.is 15 txxct. ’ ('enitenav. wh* died a .bdui de Ne- 


i at F'-pi Aid I V. h* d.je tin 
High .Vllir. t.r't Idi'h.nid. 


eld d 11 \ng. 
1. ' M* . 1 in ill-' I > up. 
iiK an ( eiiY I 111 . L\eti'r 


‘'ii'-ni lius- Sr ViiiTi'' (eMiwall. en 21 D- e 12 f '.2 Di'h -p Di ein si emhe s 

h.iTiil. R‘ gi''tt'r I'e 24 d X p Did iie net tenii.} the .VneiMnniin 

I’M' IV et Weixpnng. S 'ini 1 '• t Alep Aiigl \ 1 . IU». and 
\ii 1 m- eb-j-ie-il .lenrn.il. Dec I'sl'b p. 4 oL Dnt ijy. ,is te tlit‘ 
dat- s in the bittcr.j 


I.-n d ef the 1 1 iin- 
dltd et (’ulytell, 
Dev-m. 


( nii-n ef Fveter ' I'hedial, 
12)7 Ohitiaiyol the 

Uatliedial. 


I'l Mr Hi i.M *b- < -nteiiaY' tiist -f that tome, Daren ef < ikehaiKpt'ni ; h 25 M irch. 12 ”i(» d at ( <-lecenihe. Dcveii, 27 Fob I'JH .-p Vt t wptM. daughter of Ilngli Dcspcncer. Farl of Winchester: < 1 . at T.onden. 1 Oct. l.'b’s ; and i at 
ill'l 1 at I e'v sr Pi , .| y. I . r* I , . - . 

11 Sir Hi ell 'i.' * "iirr. tnv '■erepil r-t tli it n up*' Daren ef nk. h.nnpt. n tln^f^A'.Ni 


I 


b e\\ 1 ,' Fii ,rv 


tn-r fit til*' Ininlv m h-- m a , cp .ited } nl --t De\..n \i/. *-11 22 lb h 

15.55 'I’he king ( Us. Ibdls '» 1 du III the sum- id pd 

the D.ir.iiix -it tin* L\ch*it't*r fe piv him tin* ‘ici'iisfe-neil x-pn .,t 
is' S,/ , * N.,it)ine < epiif IS d 'It 'J IV ei ten ( .Mile. 2 5 Dei’ , 1 5{p 
and I at ( uwic 1 ‘riery. .5 U h, fulleiiing. ageddt- Men LYen . 5 id 


Leld 
1 ivei 


An V 'isti I et 
Sf .lull.!. *1 -It 
• M 11 lint I it 
>7 Lin* ri 40 — 
,o.n .Jl'i. 


Mr Pun IP ( einte- 
n iv, et 51 - m t-ni. 
Kmrht. kilhul 'it 
the D.irth* et Sfir- 
luig.2lduue. 1.514. 


Is \ I >1 I I l.vufe ef 
^•r .le'in de 
>r d dm ef 
ILiid, Knight. 
--Men Angl. 
i\ dli5. 


-i 

.\y 1 I IV \, 

M ih‘ i-t >ir 

.bdin 1.1 f- 

taid, Knt. 


Ee. I IN 
M ife et 

Jehu 

de >c.iles. 


M *re \i;gi. 

YVlfi' e{ ,)elin 

do Mc-les. 


.Tp. N. Ri>ri ' \i I- i 

Di d, Y-iirm , 01(1 intened ii ''t 
Amtuw s < huK'h. ('idvtei — 
Dish -p Dirieiis D.'t d, 21) Oct, 
J.SfiO; Men I'.Aell. 15.5. 


Lii iiYim de Redvors, Re Ivei is. nr Ripaiiis Rtvn.ix i.c-id nt Nelmu, in Norm.indv. He obtained from King llenrv I. Tiverton and the hon 'ir ef P'vripton. and-pAi*oh]/ y. 
seme nine ait.-i the 1-aild .me: D. v-.n with the fii'id IVnnv ef the Royal Rents Celleoted in the ceuiitv of De’ven then pavable to the lieMii lb- h.id aU.. a I 

giant ot tuiist bhuich and ut the l-le et \\ igbt He died in liu7, and v\as mterrtd in the Abbey ot iluntebonrgh. in Nonnandy* ('Fieiii a comparison uf dates, it is probable a generation 

■ t IS here omitted. 


Dai i-w IV ih R. dveis. xec-nd Eail of Devon, d. 4 Jure 1155 . i. ill the Monastery of guarier.=^Ai>ri n i y, Anni i/a, Li/y'. or Li . ia, i, at 
Isle of AVight, vvhiLh h-.* had toimi.cd * | gitanei. 

, — — — , 1 


Rill 1 1 I, a priest. H al>\\ I'A.— Winni ym i>i' Romaiia, liail of Lincoln. 


RiLiiYi.n do Rid 

Eail of Devon, d. at Le 
Mails, ipjj. 


tlin.l^Diovixi called M.ih’hi. I law i si a. and 
Dearriv in d.li'i it iiT 1 >ceds, daughter of 
Reginald Eaii ot C' inv\all. 


Hlnky. d. yoiiiig; i at 
Y^u.iner. Mi ntioned 
in aI ad F ■ > rm A u gl , 
pp. 2 am I 4,1 


WiiLiAM de Redvi-rs. sixth Earl of Dev--n c ilh‘-;^MAMi i y. or 
Veinnn oi de Veiena'in Normam \ f'-'i’i hm ! Lm y 

bnth and education there; d. 1C "ept . 1217 ^lo*! Y’lgl 

i^M'-n. Ang. v., ;)17.; . \ i li , 

I 


Maui n y. said to have 
mairied Ralph 
AvtiielL 


IIapfyvisa. 'See Mad. 
Form. .\n‘gL, pp. 2 
and 


I 

I 

Datpyviv de R, livers, tlie=AiiiF. daughter 
.SIC. lid ol that i.anie. and ai.d In-ii "t 
l.*mth Earl of Devon, Ralph de Dol. 
d s. p. 


I 


:* n YP.n de Redvers.fifth=EvrMA, danghtrr of 
Lail ot De\ uU. d. a. p. Robeit de Ibmte- 
aiihes Mon Ex- 
on , p 135 I 


! 

Dyipwiv de Renvers. tin -pMARi. ytikt, 
thud ot that name d 1 j and heir 
Sept..l 210 .m Vito, patiis, ] Eitzgeral! 

< iiuicli O' 
Friars. L 


dmghU’r 
\5 LM< U 
1 lit tpe 
t' . ( I 1 I'V 


-FoT'IsI-s 1 1 

Diir.NT. 


M YKA' m.l, to Peter 
des Breaux ; 2, to 
Sir Robert de 
Courtenay, 
Knight. 

( on th^ 
k/f, i/'H. S ) 

D YII'WIV de Redvers, the f-urth of that luiiue, and seventh Earl of Devon, an only s-m, d^pAjii. i\. eldest duighter of Gilbert de < la'-x F.irl --f Gloucester and Hertford, by his Countess Isabella, m. 1240 . 
lu 12 44 -. 5 . I , Foundation Dei d ot Bucklaiid Abbey, ail. d lain 1 , 12 tHhi 


.b'liYNVY or .T Yvr. ni William 
Fold Dievver the younger, 
she d. s p. >he is said by 
Dngd. lie and others to ha\ e 
ill lIuhiTt de i 5 urgh l'>r her 
sec'iud husbaml ; 


Ay 1 / \ ; = r 

l.YI l>Y\ IN de Reih ei's 

fii "t 

till titth ot that 

w ife. 

name, and eigluh 

t lea\e- 

F.ail of Devon, d. 

Lin.]. 

2 ^ Ang . 127 2 s p. 

p. 144 . 

,gy- I“i) 2 . Cleave- 


laud, p 1 G ] 

r ■ 

1 

John onlv 

■ child, il. an Tii.-m 

UP. lilt 

C IITI I U \ of 

M Join 

a s Ibix] it i'. — 

4 \on . 

lud FuidUe- 


I Yt’.'i VI . 1 ; 

. il 21 

M'V'. 125 ) 2 , 20 

l.iiw I 

in a D* 

•> d in the pos- 

sesxioii 

ot the 1 

•ean and Chup- 

tei of 

I'.Yon, d 

it.d ThntMlay 

befoie the teist 

1-1 the Pnritica- 

tloii. 17 

Edw . 1.1 

12 ’''*, she IS des- 

cub -i .] 

i ' the V, id 

ow of Daldwini , 

s> Cl lid ' 

a lie. 


r 

W i; 

I ■ 

; 1 . \M. 

1 ' ' I 

Ji-ii.N. Aii^r. 


CiiMsiiYN, duigli-- 5Vn 1 1 YYi de Foit/.c. D«t"icp. oittpis yht:ll.y dc Ked’. < rs. c died de Eortibiis. Countess of .Mbemarle and Devon, 

* ‘ ‘ ’ ’ ■ * - . . “DivmiM Lisiil.'. T.adv of tin- Is].- of AVight, Countess of Devon 

in her ovi. ’’ght .''he •'Uiviveil he’’ children, and dying in 125 ) 2 , was 
interred {t th-- Pii uy "I P.ieauiore, Hant''. tounded by Baldam de Redvers, 
first of tb.'.t 11 un-' and si-cond Ear! ot Devon < »n her death, without issue, 
the estati" "ith the exception ot the Lordshii» of the Isle of Wight, which 
was claii !i -1 bv the cpu\ n. d.-scetided to Mr Hugh de Courtenav. Knight, 
gre It gn nil" n of M.uy, vounge''t daughter of the above-named AVilliarn 
de Redviis "lYth L.ul’ot Devon, and wile of Sir Robert de Courtenay; 
U"’ I\d.» •<. th- ' jt. ij'.n 11 . second vviie. 


ter ami coheir 
ot Allan, Jbul of 
ti.lllow.iy; d 
12.54. s. p ; first 
w lie. 


Foitihus. r.ail of Alb. mule 
jm aucitin town on tin* nvei 
DieMe. ne.ir Ron.ui] and Ib-lder- 
Tie-'S . <1 at .Vmieiis .Line. l’ 2 » 5 n : 
i. at Tlioriit' n Abbey. Eincoln- 
shii.yne.u liis im-ther, Aveline. 
iMon Ang. V. 315)5 


MAKt..iRFT, a 
nun in the 
Abbey of 
Lay cock Olon, 
Exon, p. 3{?2.; 


Envn M» IMyntauinft X’B'nchhack'’. Farl if Lincaster, second son of= 
King Heniy 111. His second wile was Dlauche guceii of Navtiio, to 
whom ho was united m 127d 


Avft ivr, BY. April, 1270, aged 18. In default of issue male, she became 
sol, hi'itess to her father and presumptive heiress to her mother. She 
d. in 1273. s p , and was i. in Westminster Abbey. 


fl 




A 


John (l,‘ ( niirt»niy. I’.i'.'-n nf uk»'lnnip- 
t"n. I’lt"!* (if Li'Wt'. < an I Ablmt 

ct 1 aM'.t'jck tiinu 1A)4 till lii-> death, 
iu 1349. 


tfir Ihc.u ch‘ t'-nirteii IV, tliinl (it that nuin*. iid l.ail nf IteM'ti. Kiimht of thi> li irter. lu- 
ll Anjrn^t. l.k.i') — M..n L\'>u, .^45; d 2 May. 1.577. Iii-i. p m. * and. tou'otlier iv ith hU Coiiiitoss. 
1 in the ( .ithedi.d. L\etei. b«.e tlii-U’ ini^iiaiiient ill the iia\e. theie K no Ouitei round the 
leti le^ of the Kiu^'ht 


nd L.ul ot Itesoti. kiimht of ^thi> li irter . in -j-MAi.irAi’i.i. dauirliti r of Ilnnijdny de llohini. 11th Ihul of Ihietord and 0th ot ^.^^eA^ and Loid llUh C onstable. which Humphry w.i', bom in and was inteni d in the Dominican ( him h at 'oik in ld*21 liavmu^ m.ii ii* d rdizaiioth 
5. <. In.p p m. • and. together ivith hU Countess. dainrhter ut Kin-^^ IMward 1,. then the ^\idow of dolm Kail ' f HulLuid and Zealand, Mho suivived hit. mania^e only tMo ye.irs. This Klizalieth Mas horu in the ( a^tle > t Khndlaii. and ilyin^ in childiied .5 :Mav. 13lo*'aLnd S'J. w.ts tmiied 

Lint iu the iia\e. thcie is no Caitei round the at th(> Altai stip.s ot tin* I,ad\ Chapid. W'aldeii Ahht y, Ks-' [Is n d the rLHUinhtnt hauit- in KoM'derhani Church a ct iiot.ipli to this l.,(dy KHzaht th " i Sn AVilii iiu Pole s.iy- tiiat * Kondeih.na hidona’iii soiuetiine unto that n.une, 

ami aftei unto Humphry de liuliuii, K.arl ot Hereford and Ihat'X hv esedieat, from Mdioin it c luie unto Hiii^h Courtenay. Krle ot l)e\on and ^laivaiet liis nnfo ilanaiitoi of the said lluinphic, and h.y them c-nvfned unto ITnhp their 
loiirtli son. M here he and his posteiitv have seated thein>.idc 1 s unto tlu'M' dais' Iddn. KoMdei’ham depended on the lloiinurof Ihietoid The tenant mms tli" Poaii.nluni familv . in tailuri’ ot i-siie mile ot the I'ov. ih i nanis it t h. .ttt d 

to the Bohnns. as Lords in Chief. The ahove-uamed Humnhry ih^ Boliun aave it to Ins said dautthter Mam^aret as her laaniaite portion, -who by lier Mdll. dated Jaiin iry. 13ht>. settled it on bei tonrtli -.on ''ir I’iiiliii Courteiuv, Mhidi 

Mill MMs jiiovcd 111 the Iheioaitive Court ot Caiiteilniry "he died ou p, Deceiiibei, Id')!, and u as buried by her Lord in the Catbtnnal of Lxetei. Hm husliand Ilu,di di- ( oiirteiiay s Mill is silent lesp, (.tin.: poudeili.nn 


>M i.i C onrt* n.iv, of Moretou.=Jt). n 
IK von. L-i. <1. 1.^54; bad 
a soli ICoheit Milo lett a jsnii 
William, M'ho d. s. p. 


o’l :■ h IV, or- 

kmaht. d 


Sir Hu(.,h de Coin ten ay b ‘JJ M iroh. 1327 =^Kli/ cm - 1 h. daughter 
His fa tin r had stuhd the Mam-rs of of (.uy de Brian. 

1- olecombe. Cokei, and Welh.sdeim on 
him. hut he died in vita patris in 1374 


Tiiomvs, admitted Prebendary of Cuttoii, 
30 Nov., 1‘14*{ : ob coh-bs in vita 
patris i in the Church ot the Austin 
Triars. London. 


t?ir Ktiw vui» Courte-=pKMi LiM', dmiirh- 
nay, Kmaht. d in ter and heir 
vita patiis, 1,>72. ot Sir .lohii 

d Aiiiir. Knt. 


AVniixM Bmhop of 1I( lef'i d. Sir Hi u 'iiKV Coiir- j?ir Pi i ii. Com teiiav. Kniirlit 
then of I.onilon. and then tenay, Kuight, (-'f tlm (ratter • d. In Hen, 

A u!ibi>,hoii ot L anti rbuiy ; cLs.p. 1\'. 14ifi> s ]n Biassethyy 

d s. p 31 July, 13b(5, in Lxeier Cathedral. 


Sir Piii! in (’oiirteiiav Kiiio'hr-pANN.dauahtei otTlio 


of the fiai’ter. ot Powder- 
ham and Hickleigh, d, JU 
July, 14i>3. 


Sir Hucih de Courte-=MATiLr> 1 . or .Tovx. 
nay, d. be tore his dan ab ter of Ti’'>- 

iriMudfather. s p. ma-. Holland, Karl 
ot Kent. 


Edwaud de Co.irttmay. called the blind Eail vtilda. daiuhter 
b 3 Ma\. 1-337 • Adiiiuai ot KiiLrlaiid : sue- I <4 Thomas Lord 
ceeded his LTrandtathei* as th.id Ihul ut Ik von . Cdtuoys. 

M'ill dated 2P ,J uiie . d 3 l>t c„ 1419. | 


Sir Hiuoide Courtenay, of Haccombe. Devon. =K[.z \urTn, ciaiicthter^PHTT.TPP i. damrhter of Sir Warren Arched ekne .=fMArD. daughter of Sir John Beau- 
ami Botuunoc. t ornw .ill Kiiiirht.d ') M ui h, ot "ii Miles Cogau .secoml miu. >h-’ hUt two daughter^ Joan) mont : she d. 3 July, 1407; 

14J.3.~ Devon PoeracTe C iso. p. XXV Settle- Knight. wife of N lIioIis CareMU and Aliam.a — Cal. thiidwife. 

nieiit in Madox Poiui. Anal . p 4o.3. lni[„ p. m. 


ina-. Wake, of 
BlisMortli N'ouh- 

hanipton-hire. 


31 \io, \KK r, M Ue of ,)nhn 
Loid Cobli.iiii, d. 2 
.Vua. 13 n') . i. at 
( '.Ilham, Kent. 


r.i I 11 i 1 11 m . 1 ."ir John (i\\ 1 \ M-i 
de Veie, Knt. 2 Mr Ai.l.vxoe.v. 
Hu Ml T.uttei(‘ll, of Duii- 
siM, Knt. 


Jt‘CN. m Mr 
fJohn< biver- 
stoii, Knt. 


KaI HFUIKE, m. 1 
Hainmrton; 2 "n 
D l.Mgavn, K _ 


PaciiARDCourtenav. Bishop otNonviLli, 
d. on ."unday att( r tlic 1 Irli of m pr ^ 
1415, s.p.: i.in 3Vestiuiin-.ter Abbey. 


Sir John ( ourtin.iy: 
Kmnht. d in \ it a 
pa tils et fratris 
KuMidi 


A Li N F Ml J o \ \ . du u nh ter I »f A le.\ i n der 

Clumill 1 lioLLIlo ulid UldiOL ,,1 sij. 

Joliii (. hndh igli. Kinadit. d 1419. 


^ir WiiLiAM ( oniuonay, 

1 C‘u. 7 1 ii 11 V See Cal. I 
iv., pji 45, 99 ] 


Sir Edward Courtenay, Knight of the Bath,= KLEANoi, daughter (jflh.iger Mortimer, 
d. s. p in vita patris. Earl of Mauh. 


Sir Hm.ii de ( <-iirtena\, Knight ot the Bath, touith-j-AN n. daiurliter of Umhaid Luid Talbot, 
L.al of fievon, d lb June. 1422. j d lf> Jan 1441. 


Edi/i. I :t dit'dimpubis, 1 >"1 Bi-lmp 
BKiUtyn'Miam s Kecristii.i pj. 


Jamos. d. s, p. 
MU llrxuA*. 


Sir IhovAuri, d. s p liofme 7 IhUv. IV, 

1 Ch ( at<iNfoid. Brass Kihgv.[ 


Thomas de^M vra.. lf.ft, 
<'ourtenay, d.iutrhter of 
litth E.trl of John Beau- 
Devoii. d. 3 fort, Eirl of 
Feb., 145S. Somerset . 


JoHx de Courtenay, 
d C(ehd)s, and in- 
testate. and .idnii- 
nistiation ai anted 
19 June, 1441.— 
Bmhop Lacy’s 
Kegister, ii. fo. 
507, 


Sir Edw vp.d < 'ourtoii ly.^Ei-izAi e i ii (Sir Peter 


Kniaht of the (« alter, 
created Eail of Devon 
20 < let . 14K3 ; ninth 
Earl, d May Mill made 
27 May: provi-d at 
Lambeth, 15 J uly,l509. 


Balb' say.,. 5[ar- 
gaiet .dauahterof 
^ir Philip < ourte- 
nay, nf \! .jllaiid 

'SirP B.ille says 
of PoM derhani.) 
Ktnaht. 


l-.Al.FT., 
M ife of 
VTlIiaui 
Mohnn 


Mai D.M ite 
of John 
Aiundell. 


Lliz vnuiii. 
wife of John 
Tiethuilie. 


I’lol.EX ,, 
Mifc of John 
Tre’ L Wiley, 
junior,* 


AVhovo respective heirs m-oiv found in 155t5to lie the ( ousins ami m-xt lieiis 
of Edward Lail of Devon. — iJevou Peeiage Case • by Nicolas , p. x\ i 


Sir V'lLLiAM (.ouiteiiay ot Pr M-=p M \ie . ill r. MrlTiiiiP : 

derliam. Knialit. first of tuit danaluer of Conrt(-nay, 
name, -.ou and heir, d >e;’t . William cifJ/'-oM, 

IJsi, .laed 57. b. at I’liwd'.n- Lord Bou- Kniaht mms 

ham. “ wlieie he .ind his Mite -Lille- MuU li\ ma tlieio 

h..d made the muv He ami dateil July, in 146S. 

also the body of the Chnich ' 14'?7 i at 

rowdoil.am. 


: Eli/ vi.f nr, 
daughter and 

liLir of 
Bober t 
Hengstone. 


Sii Hi oH < ’oni renav, 
slam at the Battle ot 


*t B icoiinoc, Knight.-pMAm. Lur I d.mahter and coh. ii of M\\..\ 

I'l M kesbury, 1471 | J'honias (. armiuoiv. btMi 


Mite of <11 ThL(Ji 

'll iw ilItN Knight. 


Pi II u. P.Miop of 

Exeter then 
of WimTu 1 - 
tei * (1 22 Sept , 
1 192 . 1 . at 

Poa derham. 


iiliMl Ml, Lif Do- 

vioch, Curu- 
M all 

A 

y, .. M 7ii 

r- ( An. 7. 


AVm n I’, 

livina oil 
21 Aiuil, 
14."1. 


Pim II 1 - in 
Ml Tb nias 
rnll...,] ol 
Fultiid, De- 
von, Knight. 


K Dili i.iM d 12 
Jan. 


2-p 1 m >'! - Ihi-.i ! -, 1 1, int- 

I .it-Li.v. ni-t h’lsb.ind. 

M'.i^ tiieir ‘ion .inJ. hri:. Mb >. at 
im lie.r'ii ' , ei iili. >v tbll tv 
up \ 1 -I hi ..t' in tii- Bolls 

. 7 111 11 Mil 


Sir PiiTLiP ( ' 
second <i ' 
14ih3. 

11 ">1 ( I <1111 P ' 
U'A.of lie • 
nn lov, K - 
m 14(;2. d.; ’ M 
1171, ^ecou . I 
baud. 


= ■^111 .M d niaiiter.ind 
In ii oi John de 
Meohs. 


!1 i-. P. \e- Ml 
I 1 I. Dior 

ot W ,It. I 


M u ox Fr 

( .11 \ < I 


1 " I M ife . f 

D 1/ U M - . 

h.ei s-ii .1, pn I ) 


M ill . 1 MT 
(ilk mat! 'll K i' 


•I W I I I "1 H I ' -le -t 1 11 Ii, 
' ‘ "bill III au '"d. 1 >1 X .'1, 

K'i . Itr.'.o. x-l.en. i il 
t. Ki a L.im t .! I V . li JII 
Mn.'i 11' (in. I a "I'll- 
Lnaloid , tlnid lu.-b.ind. 


I I •' 1 It 


Sir Thomas Courten.iy, 
Kniaht. sixtli Etil 
of Devon attainted 
and b( bt ad* d ,at 
York, Apiil. 1432, 

b.p. 


Sir IlExKY Courtenay of Sir Ji > hx (. (Mirtenay Knight, Sir BoltER Ci n ford =jAx,n, = Sir Willi xm Elizaueui =:fir Llutiii (onwav, 


E-tmyil. ^olltllampton. 
seveiith Earl of l>ov< n, 
atraintt d and beheaded 
at .".Jisbury. 4 March, 
143b. s J). 


I’mhtli Earl of Devon, 
attainted 1 IMmu IV.; 
^i.im at Ti wkfjbury 4 
May, 1471. s, p. 


Kniaht, second '.on 
or Th‘ iina'. Lord Clif- 
feid. of Westinort'- 
liuid: lirst husband. 


Kx\ vr.TT, 
Kniaht: se- 
cond llUs- 
baild. 


Kniaht xvho sur- 
vived In., childien 
Anne. M irilthi and 
Eleanor. Mho all 
died y._.ii ng. 


— ■ 

fiurv, daTighter— Sir Hrxuv Conrtemiy. Knialit of the (.arter,' 


f-'f John Vi 'Count Lisle, 
d. s. p , hi't M ifc. 


eleventh Ee.ii uT Dex'on . created ^Einpiis o 
r.xt ter 1" June. 1525, .itt niited o Dec 
153r" : beheaded 9 Jauuaiy, 153b-9. 


ri’iuroE, dauahter of William 
151. Hint Loid Moiintjoy, by 
r.liz "ay. i(,Jv it liot i at 5Vim- 
buiuu Aliiistci. Duiset] ; second 
x\ ite. 


tu r in Henry Li ul Heilu rt, oMest son Edmi mmI yomeg 


-M A TILDA. Ell X 
All died s. p. 


X M (. on 1 1 c n a V. K 111 ab t-r T he P r. i x i r •. s 


ot ih.- B.itli. of PoMileiham: 
atrainted ^ ita patri-.- cieati d 
r..iil ofDevr.u ID-M.iy inuie 
hi" XL ill 27 51ay, and d. .it 
Ciiv'enMich 9 June, 1511: 
tenth Eail. 


Yolk, "t X enth daughter of 
Kina Kdxv. 1\' : ni.ule her 
Mill 2 51.1X’. d .It 'I’ivt rtoii 
Castle. 15 No\.. and i in lier 
chapel theie, 3 Dec , 1527. 


or Chailes Karl ot Woriester :?he xvas 
lix'inaMith her hiisb.uid at Bit hnioiul on 2 
July 152'*, in attendance on the intaiit 
Piim'e". M.iiy e letter fiom Privy 
( ouiicil t" Wolsev 


IlExi.i Coiirteniy, 
(Ji .in intaiit in 
vita [lands. 


Sir Kdwakd Cool ten. tv KniLrht of the Batii.ri.atod Ihn'l 
(■t Dt Mill bv Lett- ‘Is Pitt lit d ited .5 pt 1 M.iTV. 1553, 
to 111 . Id to him et heivditnis sui' imi-r uli-, in [leriietunm: ' 
d. at 1‘a'hta of an aaue 1" jU . 155(i it .31. s [». He 
x'.'as tlx' txvelfth and List ot the C oin tenay family xvho 
jio.->('..vu(l the ancient Barony ot ( tkeliaiiiptoii and Ihul- 

doia of Dex'oii 


l.E.iTo' (. ' uiteiiay.l.sn .elde't^KAi nruiNE, sole 
soil .u!'l heir apjiarent : (lan.rhti'r of 

license tor his m.iinaai' 14 ^ii Ci^eorae St. 

J.in , 152' -P.i'iiop Vex- Leai r, ot .\n- 

se\'*s Bi'aister. n. to. 55 nerx', Mmik- 

d. in xita [i.itris l(‘iab, Dtxun. 

Knight. 


Sll PlLU'..oi Pl- 1 EL. Colli- 
t( n IV. of Cabiooke, 
Kniaht, Sheiill ot L>e- 
X on, 1 5 I'.l . will (kited 
23 51a X-, [irox'ed 19 
St [it , 1.552: i.-itCliud- 
leiaii 


at lEiX eriiig 
BoMer, E-isex. 


1 I XXI ( 'om tenax ,-p3iI \ o xm i\il .nahtt roT<ii-pM \i:y. diinahtei' of mi- John l Taiimfoid, Kniaht. 


otl’oMdeih uilK 111 gilt 
tlni d < t th.it n inie 'on 
and hen . d. 21 N(.)V , 
l.>35. 


Eli/ VI I Tu.onlvdaimb.ter 
ot Boliert ,"hil-.toiii‘ of 
Bridest 'M e, IN'}.: m ill 
(kited 2b I I li . l(;i)C2; 
i..itChudleigh,ll Nox"., 
lbU5. 


Kicb.iid 1.1 
ot Cotbde, 
ni it X. lie. 


M. ilisti- 
llMtol of 

etilimu 3 
.L5,'..5 de- 
ed ill 1554, 


Jluin ot Or— 
tery, lAi[. 


- Tiiiixi x-im:, 
(k'ugliter 
ami lieir of 
N . , . . 

Huiitinadon. 


yii W'li I ' xxi ( oiuTt 11 . i\ =F( n ! 
of Po\\ ileih. an Rniglir J 

Sicoii'l ot that n.irie 1 

Si.n 'lid h( 11 : will 1 

d.iti d ^ Se[it . 1511 , 1 

[iiuved lU July, 1512. 


She attenvaids m <ir ,VntIi"ny Kii'_stoii, 
of ( .ult K'lah. Kiii'/iit I 5 y li u* xvill ikitt d 
7 . piovedl 2 15 b 1572 sbi gax’e all In r pro- 
['(‘itx to bei sou .Inliii ( mirrenay. (it Ottery 
^t. 5 I.iiy, Lsipiiie, sei oud xxite 


Sir J xM 's ( ' 'ill ten 
of L pL ott. Dex ' 
Kiiiglit. 


1 V, daiiahtt'i oi 'ii 
'l.ii ( 'hem V. ( 4 Biu- 
", Dex on. Knight, 
. his wife Elizabeth 


xv-j-N . Amv 

m j (ki ugh ter of 

"11 J 'iiii Bassett 


Com I I i>F. in Sir 
John( 'luLhi srer, 
ot B.ilegh Pil- 
toii : -.lie d 3<> 
-Vi'iJ 15bb- lie 
d oi ' Nox*., 1.5t 9, 


I Y, ni Nichoki' 


.inn I m C'oin t, 
■ .nh'hst, K'li 


1 >auvii>, E'(j. 


Xl'i. \' ' I I 1 Jo \x. 
in ".I Willi.im 
( . 1 '. .1 "1 M .Imn s 
Utti'rv. Knignt. 


-il \- ( 'ourten ^k, 
d 27 Mar ■ . 
1510 : i. . t ' B' 
-Moikuid. 1 


IMiU ir ( o 
h\ mg 
laud in 


ni tenax- .t^lii 17 x: i tii, tlaiig 
.It Mol- oi -Limes C hi 
l>lt5. tir 


-Lxxn i .It ( nt» rtoji Joiix, 

(*> ."epr . I5'»,i 

111! i"ne 1 ! June' f lili d .iftt I four 
(k'lS'in- pnl the I [‘Cote e't.lte . line to 

-1 inn ' rile m i.f .John s..( mi,.i .... ,) ..f 
rbeUl't I I’lle' xvb"'eonlx li.Ol..bti '*m. 
John Mooie 1 t Mo* le, in .u '1 .i\ mt", k. 


,I \M' ( 1 >i ^ 

first xxife. 


n.ix-, h ’ 
51olhu . 
lv>(>(> t< 1 > 


i ' 1 I m; r I .III II (MX 

oi I ' 'Ugliror in 
Plx InpU II M l|o^e 
s. n Ml Philiji d 

s. p. 


DjkoIHV N 


■ 1 1 HX . 1 ! lUg 

tl 1 ot 11 11 . 

pi dud. ' 
mi xxif 


h .J 111.' 
W. '• I 1 
1 O ’gi.t' e 


-Ax^noxv .\( - xNP, r.f tio. d’y 
Pi n 'I L-"i 


Sir Wir r r \xt C' 'irti n tx-. of pox iierh iin. Knialit. fotnrh of:^ 
tb It n.tine 1^''- kilb d at the l5.ittle of >t. tinmtiu on | 
29 ^( [>t , 1557 J ! 


[17X91 nr. danabttrof Str-Tohn P.uilet, 
.M.U([ni-. ot 5\ t"i ht -D ! : sir .iitd xvaids 
m. inr Henry Unghtted. Knight. 


5Evr.v iii’st M ife of C him- 
toidier Copit stoiu'. ot 
Coplestouc. 


Koxvvld, (1 27- 

Nox' . Cnio I .It 
St .Maraaiets, 
V'e'tmiii'ter. 


o ' s ( I . daualitei ut Thomas Moore, of 
'I innton ! [rr 'i (‘on I bush iml x\ .is 
Huinpliiy Waliond, ot Boxey, Es![. 


--John K' m i holm . o' ''s Lky': D*m t> i m,n 

111 -it t luidleigli, li’i Se]>t., N 
1533. Cuxvhua 


AmIIoNY' (.'> IFFol ' of Bun- 
combe. 5Vilts I '■! d 12 
>ept . 15"o; 1 lu Exeter 
C athedral. 


Sir Wn I I \xi < oniteiiav. of P-wx dt rli.iiii. Kniglit, tilth ot that naim*. sou aad-f-i.i m V ' 1 1 11 . daughti 1 of Henry M uim i s, L.ii I of BiUl ind, Kiiiabt ot the (i.irtei Eii/xui ,H danabtei ot "iiMiemat SMleiibam, of ( ondie ^\d.enham Somerset,- Ja.m (kinahterot llobert Mill ot^'a'd ne n r.uiiiton: 
lu ir, b .Max, 1.55 3: d in London 21 June, KHd, i, at l’oxvd(>iham. j by .Margaret Neville, daughter of Balidi Ikirl ot WestniorLland : tuat xxite, Kmght, and relict ot the ceUbiated Mr Kraiicis Diake. Knight, second xxite. 1 . at Pom derham lb M'pt . 1315, third Mite. 


KaIIU 1 IM. . XX ill (k\D <1 
17 Jmn lid 2 itom d 
17 -Match, lol.j. 


Jane, tii-'t xvife of bir Nicholas Daikor. 
ot V illinadiai bim'c.x. Kieght, d. c, p. 


D.ool\ liti-MV\NF, John Co.ineiiax 
oi ( "llecoinbe, Es([. I 


Sir 5\ ' ’ m. 

Ki _ r -I in 'T ( Imt 
St \l.ux D'Xon in 
151 > 


I^.Vnn ( m ' ' d. 1(527. 


hx.d at .MoB.ind - 
5 loo2. 


\‘.N' ' Ax.m'. 


! N, ot Blltti 1 b 1- Il DeX'oi] XX In I e 1 M XX r'l dll d. h ixilia txxo 


Sir Wii I 1 \M < O’ ir tenay, 
Knigbted bv Bobirr 
Vere. I.arl of K",l \- m 
1.59‘» , d 1(’)<J5, s [1. ill 
vita patiis. 


I'l.ANf Is Coin tenay. ot Poxxder- 
li'in. Psii,. fist ot that mniie, 
si’eond. but eldest suixiving 
>-011 .uid lieu . i at Pox.dc: bam 
7> June. Ib'iS, jet ('2. xviU 
dat'd ;> rlniie. 13 5"; [uoxed 
1" Jan , 13 5^*' 


Mail, danglitei^ 
ot Sir Wtili.uu 

I’ole. ot J'ole- 

coitibe, K”t : 

d. s [). ; last 
Mife 


11 / \M IH d-iiiaiiter of Sir Edxx.nd 
bexnioni.ot Beiry-Poiiieioy, Knt ; 
.'t ( oiiil M ife; sli(‘ att“i « .u ds m Sir 
Amos Mi redith.of \sh]ey.Cli*‘sfer, 
Bart o' N(i\.i ."C'ltia, i.at Powder- 
liam 2 < >1 r , 


sir WtMM'i Conrteii iv, ot Poxvd rbani - 
Kinglit si-tb ot tli.st HUin, son and 
heir, f at poxx fit rl..*: ’ 7 Dee B.g"; 
f D Ul d .1 15,11 onet bx U I it ot Pi IX X' ."t .(I 
in 15 b. 1(44: d. 4 Ana. 17- 2.' 1 at 
W oollioiMuab, Devon, will d Jed 2 s 
Jiilv 17D2. 


-^l xf' x! I . d inaliter ol mi WiHnm W lUer. “t Wool 
Ml Williun 111 U Wool on 12 Xii''. 1(522. .) me, 
"Ulx d iugb*i i :n.(l bm? ct "ir BnJjiiit Bexindkot 
I Old Kniabf In r onlx b 'tbei Bnli.nd \x.),i Jit 
Wool, 9 sejit I'l .(! . I.ol,' l.m y Kiwm'll tin ir tii'i- 
fln r xias 1 at W-n.I, 2U .\pnk i(552. Sn Bnbaid d 
2t .J.in . I'.'J. .it. 77: M.iiaaret was i .it V < oj. 
■' J Ul . l(.'C,-t 


J DW \i I' c at 
poxx d> 1 b I’ll 17 
Julx IbJl.lix- 
111 a B>72 


Mvi.i.vli i,c :it poxx d(‘i h.iin 2.5 -Ian . 15sl ; m 
Ml W.nxx'iik llele ot 5Vemlimy, Knight, 
Slieiitf ot Ik'Voii 111 1(529, ,itnl d in l(i25, 
she then in Sii John ( hudleigb. Knight; 
she d. at Kicliinoml 17 flulv, lb2s. and i. 
tlu rc. 


u XNi I', c it I'oixdi t-: 
li.P'i 11 I idx . 1(5 5 . ’ll. 
at Wo,.lll.|,iu,l(i57-s, 
will dated 1 S,pi il 1(572: 
jiroxed 19 1 lb. 1(372-3, 
d. 20 Nov . li:72 


XKX , ol I I (/ \1 I Ml. c at 
poxx del It. im 21 .\]'lll 1.5S.5; 
m bii \S illiam W lex . ot 
Jheliv. Coinxx.ill, Knight; 
she xx.is lix mg ,L mkIoxi m 
1317. 


HB.i I ' I \ (kmabti i ot 
M.ltoi Jo[iii \\ elib. 
ot 1 \ete| ; she d 
.it Vainioiith lb 
June. 1(572. 


,190 1 I . or (ill I i.i ni . m Sir Jolm Pit/, of Pitzfoi d. 
Dlxou, Kniaht. by xxhi-m she had iM.iry, dauahter 
jind hen , M ho in tiisr, .Man 15 icy, brothei of 
III nrv. luntli Tail of XorrhumbL'i land ; second. 
J’lioinas Dtu’v. thud. Mi Clnuhs lloxx ai d. son of 
Thomas Lai Tot Siithilk, fouith. mi Uiih.ud Coeu- 
xilh . Kniaht .uid Baiom t 


Thumx" of poxx— pKi; xNuL (kiuaiitei of .\i'\' 


1" fLin . 1(5,51-5 d. at 
'I'.ix iso ( k , x\ ill dao'd 
Jnm . 1('7 I • ( oiniins- 
'ion tor [iiolute dated 
55 Dec . 137S. 


Li 1 / villi', Sit W ' 1 ! X XI Couiten.i\,^3l 
b. 13/3 b pill. Knight, d liy 

King ( b 'lies. 9 \ pni, 

H J t . lix ing in Peb . 


(leibani. P'i[., j 
d 1329 


1 hoiin' Bieviti'ii. 
et' '^'aule, Soiimr- 
set. 


i i , ot sr Mar- 


of Ml P.'lxx ud .M.uiteld. of ije 


nils IU the Pudds. 
Loud' 'll ( il nt . M ill 
it.Ued (5 July. lt>47 : 
[VOX I d 22 .\iilik 1(5,5S: 
d, s [) 


(tion.F O.iahtied-rK \ 1 


don Bucss, I'Liiialit. .iiul lehct of (iilbirt 
Wills, lit Biambiidae. Hint", by wln'in lie 
letr a d. (lighter M.uv: he 111 sn’ondly Kathe- 
1 me. daughter ol I dw.uii bontluote ol \\ irh.iin. 
iissi'N. iilut ot Sir ,b'i\u Miiuh ot V labbet. 
Su"i’\, Kinalit: Mill dated 21 June, j.roxid 
10 tlidx . 1(572. 


Jo N, b at 
P. M derliam 
17JuI' liiio 
111 Mill. mi 
lleiid, I 
Sip.. 1(5 5" It 
bt. -Maiuiis. 
L\t ter 


ur (t I'r.ui •!' 
B iikeh X ."1 \'ke- 
toii in lielaud. 


John (', 10 ^ 

tl M.tX . 11. 

1 1 ’ >0 : li 

lo"f. 


rl XXII ^ EllX X 1 D I it P"X dl I- P, 

A I Lillies I Ai'lil. 

-el 5. 


1 H Wil ' M M 
Cetll D n.tx 


b io.;i ’!>. 
Ill leM 


oHv ( 'I’-r, 1 ,x- 1 \ L. . ^ 1 T'T dai’ah- 

a'M’lla id,]i>(>o ; tl r oi "u- J. -i 
W imiL mi. nd 
I 1' Ml’e .loin 
pe] tm.in 


- XNN \ 9 ,gbf 1 , fill nrv" i 
1 . i9. o' Nm mal. P-i . t 
Mill, 1 ! ' 1 ' I e . X\ 1 ! . >' 
Pen 1 : ■>!. ’ it " ”1 1" I 
3 o -bn 1 I t \V ilii mi 1 xt. 
Lxiu' " 'th.. nk. N .tl I 




A 


•Ji 


I 

"Wi' II v^[ 

('•' Lit.Mi ly. 
Lmi , at 
W I Ir, 

I el) 

I .It I p Kl.I 

.lah. 
1G70, b. p. 


fi.w. I- : 
C ".ij av 
i -1 - t . U'l 

<>. HUlT'iafl. • 
C IL \V. ..1 J7 
Kt ) 111') '-1 
1 

ar( Ii, N, iij 

1-. »'•. 

a-p'i I ' .1 i’l 

VUa p It' w 
a-lji. i! t- 
t • Iiib 
V. 1 1 ' 

>'■ V. I7i' 


-yi K' \ -Itu-iir. t -t Wi.lt 

• t L ii'' 't ii'i 'ill r. hv Ailti 

1... \'f: I ■ ; ‘ M . 11 

Iv I i .1 - '•fl f- *.[ ( 1. 1- 

t. k ■ .'Is: a! .i .! 11 .1 1% 

u . 'J I It P- n!. 

'iat.f ' ".u t'l 1 at L'h' k. a 
•J1 .1 i 1 . 171') !(,, ’il .Lr. I 
Ap-;U 17 U. pi I'J Mav 
17 i',. 


C Lt \\ .' 
1- It), 

dl.iv. IK (I 
111 tii.-i 
Tliaiucb 


’« Il \ • < '.‘III ft 11 tv 1 -. 1 , m .1 Ilf, 
da 14 "I “'ll i '''i-.i" "itltu all. 

n- 1 tUi 1 I- !; M f . 1.’ f . 'll !ia 
] t.'l 1- 1. W 1 , oa ti, s., Mial- 
Iv 111 K tt’'i« ’ ilati4l'T. ' ail I 
hvi: Mr W'il ai.i SVallai, 

til Winch. >t' Kiiidht I'-'.uc 
Kaclifiin. .1 .c Anil Un ii ml 
M h.>r at -t I . II la'_h .1 ii iub 
v-IMu. .l*J7,Inn, ,l.nn 
li-. Hit It 'J . Ja..c i at W-. .1, 
.U May. at P.juikr- 

liaia j 'lav, I','?! " 


I . . c at V7.I ,1 II M ■!. h I .5^ '■ 
>'a f cu ti V. r.' ti. n i.'a 
M III K' .a H..H 'll.. Ill 1 i'\ Il s 

I '-'I 11 i: P. 'w ] i'. j'' I't , 

1«'7 1 . .. «li, I - Il ) jit . 

I'.'i,; a.'t.l -4 4* .nil If L'nt.iii 
I'yno tli''\ Il I I a tl > ii„'it. i, 
I.ii y h at P. w .1. liiaiii 14 
Jil tu.li Iiai'ti''. . tl . ... 1 Ai i il. 
1..7.1 xla‘ d I..7') P. .’>1,1 ya ir 
'•t h..‘i aa'e* and i. luCatLcLllal. 
Lxcter 


1 I I ^ 1 1 

111 a: p.iu- 

s. IP . K,:,;. 
til -li.h’i ( l.>- 
h. li\ t'f 
Lra.Ptniio, 
1-i- 




I I ' 


at \N ... 1 1 
J I a i / .1 /■ ‘ 
in tu •'.r 

lla.s Li 

nt Liinli 'll 
iJait. 


11 . 


Vnn, < 't 
W,, ,1 IJ 
.Jpin I 
1 th 'a 
.Vila 1711; 
nninan .. d : 
“ \ 11 .11 Cab- 
f’ -iina 
1' 1’. lie- 


17 


M . I 

V 1 

>1' Pill! Ill 
Kd .,,Iia..a.dI 
Pi '1 iNt 'll 1.''!^ • 

II 1 4 I’l 17 i : 

tlKIl - itl t r. Ill 41' 

f , : P"! ’ 17' 

' ' !■ 'j. 

V, 1 Iie4 


d N 




at 


W, . 1 d LVh 
Ii.f,4 ii- 
cen-- til 111. 
d.-iin P lUa, 

Middl.. 'I'.- m* 
pla 1. lld.'ll, 
i.>'l datid 
5 'l.iy. 

bln' t'" ‘Il 


M M "n , >1 I'l 
Ann! . c at 
i''. 'll di 1 li till 
p .Ma\ lti7,-!; 
i. at Wii.'l 'll 
S'Cpt . IbSd. 


1 II .1 .1 Ii'i . 1). 
at P'ludar- 
Lam J'l < ». r.; 
c tnci'i fJ 
Nu\ 1 p 74; 
i. at Wnui d4 
Ali' 4. lotib. 


J VI ^ ]u atfL’ t' ' in 
Ll!z.p>Ht:i jjjn’d.‘ii. ,'f 

L ill Vi I '-ti 111 KaiPi ,n. 
dated 2'i '! 11 ch 1 ,sj. 
lie nieii a4' d a i.aip ii7 
ytari : li.. Nettlul at 
Walicddi.n m 1‘at'ish 

or M'hucliinrh Ivmih; 
i atP.iw i.vili nn 7 d.in , 
17'A;-7: Plly.dath ], 
It.i.k 1 at WiiitL hutch 
10 Jan . 17(i.> 


iltNIA. f .'.t 
Powdej haiJ. 
2d M in. ii. 
100 m 

p. 10 .'Liicii, 
17211-7, 1 at 
With} Cl 111 no. 
near Bath 


i — ----- 

u'...’. iia.i in 
tha ]p, c" Pn.M 111 
Pi I 'll : V i 1 aali il 
Ji) J ail. 17' 'J . ni . V- 
ul 10 .Ma'i ’’.'l7(-3. 

■ m Muaima, 
.i.i’4ht<r i.t .i'dm 
Kclli'inh m Painb- 
i n d A dipun 4 t It, 
IN«1 Kell. ‘ltd Mini 
dated 1»> M luh, 
I'Pi* ni 1 In* d InPl ^ 


Ml- V,':. 
C. 

cn ’ L.i 
lia 


PI " ' 

. i' 

P. . 


nth 


111-, 4’'i:..pr'.' 

li 4 Ma. ( ' . I'i7 V' . 
C at P.. \ d- 1 i.a’ 1 
o Am.I 107 f,, n.. 
2' PlU 17"4. d 
at I> irtiii4r . i • i 
at I'.i’v Ip 1 iuita 11 
« Iv t . 170.3. 


N -^l nd d 1" _ '1- 

1 

i 1 \.Ni 

1 

A N , 

r 

Fi.l/A . 

: b. (.Pet 

1 1 

• ■r 4 a' n- 

1 r 

4 . ..t 

: [3 

C .It 

P.c.v'.l- '..tni 
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of '^ite nr Prinrv of Ty^vadreth ir**M sir Jn Anind< 11 — i ilr.iih.im . of Bnnton, Co. e^oiotrset. 
Kiru^ IRnry \"III Lrr.iuted tn T,,e,vreii‘-e r<init«_na\ and [ 


nf Fthv 
1 and ^ A 
-F' ) I'd 

.. In fee the capital ly*- and bhapel of st bar* 


^ViUmla Cout'K)inii, of Devyock second ‘'on ^ Ah’ craf<f dr, danghtc: 

i/i/ta. The iisr 

Bimiifkui d 


r. — Mon Fxon 


1 

' 't Niclii ‘la:: -J'lhti <_ or rfi'iiiiii. if '1 rtmCCi'. in Ixiriref, thtyj soo 

'hif. hj l^i.oii buried at T.ani Vet, 1 March, 1 1 V.t (M I) 

Qy M P, for Lo'-twithiel. lYJ 
.. ;M P lor Bodmin, 1355 


CliZiO^fh., diir.jj • .• ait<l 

htiros.^ of Jiiehat’iJ 
Tn no'iff. 


fhjrofhv, m .T‘>h,} 
I. “IP'. (V'Z B •' ) 


Aoru 

C“, 


A.nnth 
...ralJ , /',e 


WiP 


or 

0‘ “ P* 


~F\ii rj> '(ofhJ>‘~ 
tti'if f*t>fhp 
1 ml 'S. 


n'l/hii.p. 
(Qv ri Pn- 
i-chy [[.‘b- 
Ivn at St 
Viep. J- 

X‘.v. 1571.) 


Xirh..l,JS. 
Bulled at 
St Aoep, -!J 
Mar. 15SS 
(M I) 


f'lniifpihii/ f't ^.imip. d lutrhtt r and eo- 
cU ,» t ;>> j lictrc'" nf Jdhu '1 rchan*-. 
Injit <if 1 n haiu in < nrnwail 


I r; 

*>( 

El ir a t 


r '<*!»/ ft- 
a in<l 
^ b‘X» 


St 


Birhoni 

(Qy buried at t 
Mhuiinw ) Mav 
1E.J7; KluinrCnurte 
nay Geiitlewt iin.ni, 
Was aPn buried at 
St IVinnnw, 17 < b t , 
If. ;i) (Qy nt the 
fainilv or the wife 
nf Richard ) 


ftnoU'.^B'jh <‘a<pJL 
(Qy KeRtell ) 


Iff Ihos 
Ki ,apr. 
2io{ Bnh 
plinth. 


Phibr 


Anhn (~ocdl 


Ccorqi Cn I , t, ,,n 1/,-j 

^ nl PenkLV. II ' 
in Cnmu ci •'ii- 
perate? b J|> 
(lavinj^at Pi nkc- 
\ell m Xnldcu’a 
tun ) 


t O/lStllPl'l', 
lauiThtcr of 
rho Tic- 
nanct, ni 
lainkyi h > >ck 
(a irnwall 


T~ 

Alt'!', 
wife of 
Yhn 

Paviitcr. 


__i_. 


in 

John Lev 
(Qy. l.oye ) 


A^crrii'ih up fofiLi n>0 

<,i Pt ' “t> , 5a/ ■?. . (/. It 1:^ 
7/<(. Ff'-da/io/. nj Ciii 
it'iilj liflU hf'fnvl fhi- f' 
JiHiit It III! [y unfit)/ il'lfh- 
rntt i.ii'l'tiOn njthur 
I, tin t io'l' 


ItidnU'il < nryfe-' 
-ittiy, of Tr> ..O'er, 
l.'‘f hurled at 
Eniivet 1 Plc 
ln:i (M 1 ) 
(laeniu^ at Tre- 
meerui NurdeiP'- 

tnni' ) 


Ihot.utztnr, 
‘Itiuqhn'r 
of Xh'h 
Be iiihtll, of 
Pelvn 


1 — ' 

Jf ui'r * one-- 
f' ;«(</ 'hid 
s h! (I .uno 
at '^r P.eii- 
iiLt’ ' in 
hnie ' t N*or- 

il> u ) 


=N 

daiijrh- 
tci nt 
Gllc'. 
Kent 


( mirffiinii 

;ird 'OH ' 


tillin' 

AUrr 


JIrqh 
J- fit PC* S. 
Llffb fOti. 


fjiiiiipii in 

Will Aierv. 


('oipifiipee, 

rn (.’hr 
Patch 


J/ln-v, in 
Kdw 

Kc-tell 


y - - ,7 -- 

Joave, ~ f'hrPf. Spn/, 
of liodmtn. 


Loi'tday. : 


lF////ar/i 
I’oitih r. 


: Ttfi r Coryteiirti/. son 
nt Peter ( 'nurteiiay, 
of I,.,ui drake 


miliifiti Goj»rh/i(n/, ' 
J «/ Son and lo i 
Ib-hi 


^ Jitne. dauffhfei 
tItitpt'S JiaSSttf, 
hhtdli, ( onar 


of 

o'f 

'all 


I 

FulnPlS f 'pii‘i ay, - 
of Jjfnll'tf. hb’l). 
(See Lnwci Pc'. jn*ee 
in Vi».itati“!i “f 
Com wall ) 


■ Katht run' 
Ldv' 7.0 as 
Buried 
5 Pcs 


. thnh/littl nf 

r. nt St Tudy 
at T Am vet 


Bldhii 
1st snp. /ei. 


d f oc/'b («I7. -T-Phlh]i]M huiic 
I, /ei. 8. I *20 Pec b-74 


7V.O((?(f ; 
fpiH . 


fit iny < -nirft m'y 
1 son. (Ft 2, 
1820 


Fxinci.* 
O'ld sop 


I lic part-, ill d'doY .arc ]iro\, 0 ‘l lu the Visitations of ( ’ornwall and Devon, POu 
(M 1 ) Mnnumcutal Inscription 

N'nrdcii . . I >c»criptioii ot (Jnmwall, suppose*! to liave been written temp. 

Fliz. (150 ) 


A di imti s ]ironl nf those 'larnaeca b\ the othci recorded Pedforec''* 
nt those lamilies 

Gilbeit . . . Historical sui cev <'t Oni'nw ill bv C S Gilbeit, 1 S 17 






SUBSEQUENT PEDIGEEE.— No. IE 


COURTENAY OF LANDRAKE AND LADOCK. 


Court^ita'f. <>/ Liin'fraki’, second ‘^rin of Sir- 
Willniin ('ourtenay, ot Powderb-am, and Margaret 
Hiinvilk ; d^d Ist March, lUii'J : buried at 
Landrake (MI) 


L 4 ZicV, <la^ighti;r a lid heiress 
of Johii ]yottOf‘, of 
Laiidrake. 


fAv'iird Course aay^Miirgaret, s-cond daughter and ro- 
of J and Hike I h^-i rt ss of 1 honn is F rr tk tirffe., < ' f 

Tretlmrffe, in Ladoek. 


19 


I 

F-^tr O'l-irtenai/, of LandmU 
l^hcntf of Corn\sAl, I'T.: 
called ‘Teeter Courtenay 
ot Trethurrie ” 


-Kafhf-rh'.t, dii,/nif.^ find crditLi't^s of Wdlir fji Re^k'iiiL' r. of St Tudy 
(See anii> impaled \\uth her hu^b md ■5 m church of Tudy. 
From the order in ■tvhich the daughtei’s arms are there placed 
she was piobably the third ) 


^ 

I 

Ed /rani, oj 
Landrakr, 
second Son. 


K'dh ’ ; .nr, 
l.n.'n^d GfO. 
KKCt.coM, 


hVnn St. 

t 

Ed Irani =i 

-EUzah.f}., ti rd da iiaJi- 

"T 

1 

Wdha HI 

— Anne Dn.OlJai, tim'd 

~r - - - 

Pti.r ('dh rt. -=Th'>innzO'f, danqJJer 

1 

Rt'il iiini-r — 


Mary, marri d Richard 

1 

Ann, married 

1 

Alice (Westcott 

1 

A daughter supposed 

Aubvn 

Con rb /.a //, 

ft-r au'l kvr.-^\ >f 

Con Afua a. 

dO'ifOr and ro- 

nd'!, fourth of Richa rd Coiiyte- 

Cod rtf nay, 


Sj^mre. ot Tredeir- 

Cilbert Hob 

Mss ) (Qy married 

to have married 

— We:,t- 

Stoond son 

Ti'.drain 

tin r<L Son. 

Iain' of Tn, dram 

son. Latuitt. 

j’jth son. 


tha, Comw dl. Esq. 

coml>e* — M'est- 

Trevif>a ot Crocaden ) 

N ... Bonvthon — 

Cott’s 

Devon, 

MSS. 


of BiolotkAitd , 1/1 
Dr, ,.n 


Oorg.s 


— Spour^ MSS 

A 

cott MSS 

• — Spoure Mss. 

A 

Spoure MSS 

A 
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John, died 


y- >ung — 
Westcott, 
MSS. 


Ptirr ('rut rtf nay ^ fr^t <107), rrf 4 ,^N 

ItVju AtUrwards Sir Peter I 
Courtenay, ot Trethurlfe, Kut , 
married 27 Dec , lUJS 


, . . daughter of .Jonathan Rn^hEigh, 

of Men ibilly. lAq , lunnlBiB. married 
I'E'', died Nov, buried at 

Tywardreth. (M. I ) 


Ed /card, 
on. i/Ki r and 
half, lC.2n 


r"" 

William Courtenay, filed 10 Jan , 
Ids 5, flevi>e<i his e-^tatc to hi"* 
cou'^m Humphry Courtenay, of 
Tremcer , d .m p 



Anne Hashleigh C'oiirtc- 
nav died lt.77 , burieii 
m F< >wev ( 'hurch 

(M I) 


Mary Courtenay, died 
Iti'D buried iu 
Fi avev Church. 

(M 1) 


The parts in ifahm denote the recorded Pedigree fJ the Visitation of Cornwall in ICJO, 
Spoure MSS. A Rook in the posse.ssion ofF'rancis Rodd, E.sq , Trchartlia Hall, Cornwall 


(^T 1 ) ^lonumental Inscription 

■Westcott MSS. These have been published by the Rev Georgo Oliver, 1) D. 
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THE WILL OF KATHARINE, COUNTESS OF DEVON, DAUGHTER OF 
EDWARD IV. ; DATED MAY 2, 1527. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. GEORGE OLIVER, D.D., AND MR. PITMAN JONES. 

Amoxgst the muniments at Powderham Castle the original will of the 
Princess Katharine of York, sixth daughter of Edward IV., and relict of 
William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, has been lately discovered. 

It appears that the princess, sister to Elizabeth, consort of King Henrv 
\ IL, was married in the piesence of that sovereign, his queen and court, to 
William, son and heir of Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon. ^ The date of 
this event has not been recorded. The king’s jealousy of the House of 
York eventually caused them much anguish and misfortune. The death 
of the earl occurred on June 9th, 1511. 

The will, here first published, was made May 2nd, 19 Henry VIII. 
(1527), under the sign-manual of the princess. Her death occurred at 
Tiverton Castle, on Friday, Nov. loth, following. 

Sandford has given an interesting narrative of the funeral obsequies of 
the Countess of Devon, which took place at Tiverton on December 2nd 
and 3rd, 152 For further particulars regarding her husband and their 
children, we may refer to the Courtenay Pedigree, which will be given 
hereafter in this Journal. 

To all men to whom this 
present wrytyng indentyd 
shall come, the right nobill 
Prynces, Katerine, Couiites 
of Devonshere, Daughter, 
Suster, and Aunte of Kyngs, 
and late Wyfe unto the right 
honorahill Lord William Court- 
ney, late Erie of Devonshere, 
sendythe Gretyng in our Lord 
God everlastyng. That where 
the right Keverent Father in 
God, Ry chard, Byschoppe of 
Wynchester,3 Hugh, Byschoppe Exceter,^ Lewys Pollard, Knyght, oon of 
the Kyngs Justices of hys Comen Plase, John Speke, Knygth, {sic) John 
Caylewey and William Merwood, Esquyers, before this tyme recovered at 
Westm*, in the Countie of Midd’, before the Justices of our Soveraign 
Lord, Kynge Harry the Eight, of his Comen Benche, agens us the seid 
Countes, the manors of Shevyok, Westaunton, Portloo, Treverhyn Court- 
ney, and also fourescore mesuages, foure hundred acres of pasture. 



^ Collectanea Topogr. Nichols, vol. i 
p. Sandford, Geneal. Hist. p. 410, 
from a MS. in Coll. Arm. I. ii. p. 2'2. 

- 'fhe relation given by Sandtord states 
that the only son of the Countess, Henry, 
ereateil Marquis of Worcester in 1.V25, 
“ caused a chapel and a tomb, with her 
effigies thereon, to he erected by the side 
of tho high- altar of the said church,’’ 
It appears, however, by the will here 
published, that the chapel in which her 
remains w’ere deposited was in the churcli- 
\ar<l, and that it liad been built not long 


before the date of this document, probalily 
at the death of her husband, in 1500. 
Risdon, in his Survey, commenced 1(>05, 
and concluded describes this chapel 
and the Courtenay monuments, barba- 
rously destroyed about forty years jwe- 
viously. 

Richard Fox, translated from Dur- 
ham, 1500 ; of). 1528, 

’ Hugh Oldham, appointed 1504; ol>. 
1510, previously to the date of thoabu\e 
document. 
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too tliousaut aorc^ of avabyll lotul, uoii hurulroJ acres of lueJowe, too 
tlioiisant acres of fiirse and liethe, syx mylles, eight pounds of rout, 
with thappurtonaunces, in Shevyok, Wo "ta unton, Portloo, Troverhyn 
Courtney aforcscid, withyu the countio of Cornewall ; Also tliC manors of 
Sampford Courtney, CliaHegh, Whiteford, Kenne, Musbury, Farway, \N hit- 
well, ^VhyInpoll, Baillitford, Norton Fawncy, Come woo Jo, Dowlton : And 
also fyve hundred inyses, nyen milles, fyve thousant acres of lend, a 
thousant acres of medow, thro thousant acres of pasture, too thousand 
acres of woode, fyve thousant acres of furse and hethe, and fortie pounds 
of rent, with thappurtcnanecs, in Sampford Courtney, Challegh, W hitlord, 
Kenne, Mu=bury, Farway, Whitweil, Whympell, Ballyford, Norton 
Bawney, Corn woode, and Dowlton, aforcscid, in the scid Countie of 
Devonshcre ; Also the manors of Feryton and Cabbeloiul, and thrertie 
meses, thre hundred acres of lend, oon luiudred acres of medowe, thre 
huiulred acres of pasture, thre score acres of woode, foure score acres of 
furse and hethe, oon wyndmyll, and fortie shclyng-^ of Dent, in Peryton and 
Cabbelond aforeseid, withyn the Countie of Somerset, ])y severall writts of 
Entrie in the post, as in the RecorJes of the same plase more at large 
apperithe, to the only use of us, the seid Coiintes, and of our heires, in Fee 
for ever more, for the performans of the last will of us. the seid Countes, 
by vertue of wliiclie Recoveries the seid Bischopp of Wynchester, and the 
seid other Co-recoverors with them before named, enteryd into the seid 
manors, londs and tenements, and other the premisses, and theirof were 
sensed in their demesne, as of fee ; and so sensed, the same Byschoppe of 
Exceter, John Speke, Lewys Pollard, Knyghts, and William Merwood, 
(lied theirof sensed, and the seid Richard, Byschoppe of Wynchester, and 
John Caydeway them overlevid, and held them in the premises, and thereof 
be now sensed in their Demesne, as of Fee by survyvour, to the use of us, 
the said countes, and of our heires ; and so heyng sensed, we, remembryng 
and considcryng our selfe mortall, as all other persons he, and mustc 
departe and chaunge tills transit(jry lyfe, but what tyme certen to us and 
all other is unkiioweii, and tlierfore hit y'S necessary for every wyse man 
and woman to ordeyn for their Sawles, and wliile they be here in this 
present and transitory lyfe, and this in soche tyme and season as they bo 
in heltlie of body and perfytte myiule, avo now he in bodely heltho and 
perfitte niynde, laudyd be all myghtyc (rod, make and declare our last wyll 
of and apon the forcseid manors and other the premisses, in manner and 
forme liereafter folloAvyng, that ys to say ; that the seid Bisclioppe of 
Wynchester, and John Colyton, nOAvh^vyng, and CA'ery of them, their licircs 
and assignes, shall peseahle sutler Henry, Lord Manjuis of Exceter and 
Erie of Devonshire, our dcrest and welbelovyd Sonne, whom we ordeyn 
and make our Soule and only Executor, to resceve, perceve, levy and take, 
after our decesse, all the issues, revenues and profytts commyng and 
growyng of all the scid manors. Loads and tenements, and other the 
premises, and to dispose the same ysucs, revenues and profytts, in forme 
followyng, that ys to soy ; wliat parcel of the ysues, la^venucs and profits 
commyng and groAvyng of the premisses to hryng (sic) our body, in convenyent 
tyme aftar hit ys dedde, honorably in the yerth, as hit schall besemc and 
becom our estate and degre to be, and our body to be buridd in the new 
Chapell lately edefyed and bylded in the soutlie syde of tlic cluirebe of 
Seynt Peter, of Tyvorton, in the countic of Devonshere aforc'^eid, with all 
sociie solempnyties and necessary rerpiisits, as it ap[)crtcnytbc to the same 
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our estate to have. And furder, we wjll that all our councollors, housold 
servaunts and officers belonging* to us and our seid sonne, to have ayens 
the same day of our bereall every of them a blache gowne or cote, everyche 
after their degreys, to be boughte of the yssues, Devenues and profytts of 
the premisses, yf hit may covenyently and resonably be hadd ayens that 
tyme, and yf not, then at the monetlies mynd. And also, that all and 
every of our housold servaunts, beyng then at the tyme of our decesse in 
our wages, and wilbe (sic) rulyd and advertysed by our seid sonne, shall have 
from the day of our decesse oon houlc yere is {sic) wagys ; excepte soche of 
our seid household servaunts in wages as shall please our seid sonne to 
retayn and accepte to hys service, from that tyme of our decesse, for the 
yere then immedyatly next followyng the same. Also, we wyll a stoiidyng 
household for our seid housold servaunts, beyng of good conversacion, and 
in wages, and wilbe advertysed by our seid Sonne, to be hadd and kepte 
in hdie ordynate manor as ys now kepte consernyng mete, drynke, and 
loggyngs, accordyng as shall become soche a Coimtes servaunts to have, by 
the spase of oon moneth immedyatly next after our decesse, with the issues 
and profltts of the premisses ; and with the issues and profytts of the 
resydew of all the manors, loiids, and tenements of the seid Erledome of 
Devonsliere, yf the money in our Gofers, then at the same tyme of our 
decesse remavnvng. wyll not extende to the performans of the premisses. 
Furderinore, wo wyll that our seid sonne and hys executoi’s shall yerely 
take of the yssues, revenues, and profytts of the premisses, as moche as 
shall amownte to the clere yerely valor of oon and twenty pounds sterlyng, 
for the stypend, wages and fyndyng of thre honest prests ; tyll soche tyme 
as so moche londs and tenements, amoimtyng to the clere yerely' valour of 
oon and twenty pounds, clerely' above all charges and reprises, with soche 
other londs and tenements as be provyded and optayned all redy for the 
same entent and use, he by our seid sonne, hys heires or executors, pur- 
chasyd, optayned, and hadd. And the same londs and tenements, 
by hym or them so to be purchasyd or optayned, except londs and 
tenements to the clere yerely valew of twenty Shelyngs, parcell 
theirof, schalbe to the seid use and entent, for the contynuall fynd- 
yng of the seid thro prysts for evermore : of the whychc thre prysts 
too of them were ordeyned and appointyd by the last will of the lord 
Edwardc Courtney, late Eric of Devonshere, to syngc or say masse in 
tlie Paryshe Chiirche of Seynt Peter in Tyverton, aforeseid, or in the 
Chapcll of our blessyd Lady, stoiidyng^ in the churche yearde witliout the 
Churchc aforeseid; and the other pryste, thatys to sey, a thred (s/c) pryst, we, 
the seid Countes have by this our present last wyll appoyntyd and ordeyned, 
to soclic use and entent as hereafter in this present wyll schal be expressyd. 
And tlic seid londs and tenements to the clere yerely valew of twenty 
shelvngs, parcell of the sold londs and tenements of the clere yerely valew of 
ooiraiul twenty pounds, to be for the contynuall fyndyng of wax, bredd, and 
wvne, for the same prysts to syngc withall : the whichc thre prysts and 
everv of them to be electe, chosen, namyd, and assigned by our seid sonne 
duryng hys lyfe, and by hys heires after hys decesse, yf hys seid heires be 
then of full a"o*c : and yf liys seid heires bo then wythyn age, then by the 
executors of our '^oid sonne. And after the decesse of our seid sonnes 
executors, yf hys heires be then wythyn ago, then by John, Byschoppe of 

‘ Sor Dr. OlivoUs of rhaprl, long sinoo in In-^ EL'clfMa^tical 

in vo), ii p in 
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Exeter/’ and hys successors, for every tyme aoJ as often as the hcircs of 
our seid sonne seliall happen to he withyn age, and none Executors of our 
seid sonne onlyfe ; and so from tyme to tyme wlien eny of the seid three 
prysts decessytbe or voidethe. Moreover, we wyll that the seid thre prysts 
scliall dayly synge or say three masses In the seid too chapclls in Tyverton 
aforeseid, yf cause resonabyll, lawfull, and necessary be not had and made 
of trothe to the contrary for excuse of the same ; of tlie whiche three 
masses deyly to be seid in manner and forme aforeseid, we wyll that oon 
of the seid thre prists, dayly duryng their coiitynuans and perpetuyte, 
schall at eight of the clocke in the mornyng yn the new Chapcll aforeseid, 
lately edyfyed and bylded, synge or say masse, and the sold pryst, that 
schall dayly synge or say masse in the new Chapell aforeseid, schall apon the 
Sonday say masse of the Trenyte ; every munday masse of Seynt 
Kateryn ; every tuysday masse of Seynt Thomas of Canterbury ; every 
W eynesday masse of the fyve wonds ; every Thursday masse of Corporis 
Chrlsti ; every Fryday masse of the name of Jhesu ; and every Saterday 
masse of the Assumpeion of our Lady; Except in the foreseid days, or in 
ony of them, fall soche fests of the yeie as be callyd festa pinncipalia or 
majora duplicata ; in everyche of the whiche Fests, apon what day soever 
it fail, the seid pryst schall sey masse of the Day. Also the seid prysts schall 
oon day wykely come together in the seid new Chapell, and at the 
Tombe where the seid Cowntes body schall rest, and their to sey together, yf 
the}^ be at home and have none lawfull impedimeut, Dirige and Com- 
mendacious, Dirige with nine lessons, excepte the tyme of Ester ; and, 
in the mornyng followyng, they or two of them to sey the seven Salmes 
and the Latnie, with the comen suffrage followyng ; and, that done, oon 
of them to sey forthe withall a masse of Rcrpiiem, in the seid Chapell 
where the Body of the seid Countes schall remayn and abyde. And also, 
that all and every of the seid thre prysts, after the Gospell at every 
tyme when they say masse, at the furst lavatory at the auters ende, 
schall sey de profundis^ with the Collec of fideriinn for the Soules of 
the late Kynge of Inglond and of Fraunce, of famous memorie, 
Edward the Fourthe, our Father, and Elizabeth his wyfe, our modcr, 
late Quene of Englond, and for the Soules of the seid Lord Edward 
Courtney, and the aforeseid Lord Wdliam Courtney, his sonne, our late 
hiisbond ; and for the Soule of Margaret, late wyfe of Henry, Lord 
Ilcrberd, our doughter, and for our Soule, and all Crysten Soules, "and for 
the good preservation, helth,good and prosperous estate of our seid wtdbelovyd 
Sonne, of Henry, Lord marques of Exceter and Erie of Devonshere, longe to 
endure, to Godds pleasure. Moreover, we w^ll that our seid Sonne 
schall duryng hys lyfe, and hys heircs after hys deccsse, for 
evermore, fynde thre poure honest men dwellyng withyn the Towne of 
Tyverton, to knele or sytte aboute our Tombe dayly, during the tyme and 
spase of the seyng of the seid thre masses, they to help the seid three prysts 
to masso, and also they to pray for the Sowlys afore rebel sed, and for the 
good and prosperous estate of our seid Sonne ; and that every of the seid 
thre pour men to have, for and towards their levyng, every of them eie-lit 
pense by the woke, to he levyd and takyn by our seid son uF the revenues 
and profyts of the premisses, unto the tyme our seid Sonne, his heirs, 
Executois or assigns, have purchasyd Lunds and Tenements, for the 

Jolin apjiointed 1 ibhop lalO ; hr rchigiioJ iu l.'i.M, 
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Contynuans of the seid tlire pour men, for ever, for their seid Wagys. And 
yf hit happen our seid son, or hjs heirs hereafter, do purchase Londs and 
Tenements, whereof their may be levyd too shelyngs by the weke, wekely, 
for ever, and the same Londs and Tenements so purchasyd to be 
mortysed, fownded, or made sure and perfytte by the Law for evermore, for 
the seid thre powre men towards their levying, in manner and forme 
aforeseid, then the said some of eight pens by the Wyke, for every of the 
said pour men, nor any parcel thereof, to be from thensforth levyd of the 
revenues of the premisses, ne of eny pare ell thereof, but that the 
premisses be clerely from thensforth theirof dischargyd, and every parcell 
thereof: the same thre poure men to be named, electid, chosen, and 
assigned, in manner and forme as before ys rehersed of the seid thre prysts. 
And over thvs we wyll, that yf any of our Servaunts, or of our Sonnes 
Servaunts, or of ony of our heirs servaunts, herafter happen to fall in 
decay, by casualty of warres or otherwise, and be whyll {sic) to come to 
churche and pray, that then they to be prefarryd before ony other to the 
seid levyng of eight pens a wyke, yf thye {sic) wyll to pray for the soules 
afore rehersyd ; and yf hyt happen ony of the seid prysts or poure men, 
after they be so prefarryd, fall in decay and not abill to serve, yet they to 
have their houle wages as before ys seid. And furdermore, we Avyll that 
our seid sonne, hys heirs, executors or assignes, with the ysues, Revenues, 
and profytts of the premisses, schall content and pay all soche detts as by us 
shall be dew to ony person or persons, at the tyine of our dethe, dewly 
provyd before our seid sonne, his Executors or assignes, wythyn tyme 
convenient after our decesse. And furder, we wyll that he see this our 
present wyll in every behalfe wmll and trewly performyd and ful filly d ; and 
in his or their so doyng geve hym Godds hi ess vug and ours. In witness 
wherof we, the seid Count es, to this our present last Wyll indentyd have 
put onr Seal! and Sygne manuell. Thes Witness, George Speke, knyght ; 
Hiimfrye Colles, Esquyer ; Richard Hay don ; Thomas Spur way and 
other. Datyd the second day of May, the xix, jere of the raignof our 
Soveraign Lord, Kynge Harry the viiith. [1527.] 

(Seal Lost.) ' 

(Endorsed.) Be hyt knowne to all men tliat this dede was sealyd and 
delyveryd, in the fest of Seynt Mich ell th' arch angel, the xix. yere of the 
raigii of Kyiig Harry the viiitli., in the presens of George Speke, Knyght: 
Peter Carsley, Clarke, Doctor of Dyvynyte, and Chanon of Exeter;® Humfrie 
Colies, Esquyer; Richard Haydon; Thomas Spurway; Harry Strete, 
Serjant-at-armes; George Jefforon, yoman of the Kyngs Gard, and many 
others. 

Teste Georgio Speke, Milete. (sic) 

Teste Htmerido Coeles. 

Teste Ric'o Haydox. 

Teste Thomas Spurway. 


" Sandford, Geneal. Hist. B. v., gives a 
representation of the seal of the Countess, 
annexed to an indenture dated Oct. 6, 
Hen. VIII. It is circular, and bears an 
escutcheon of the arms of Courtenay and 
Rivers, quarterly, impaling, quarterly, 
1, France and England, 2 and o, Burgh, 
4, Mortimer. On the dexter side is a 
dolphin, on the sinister, the lion of March ; 


above the shield, a demi-rose en soleil. 
Legend, — Katherina Comitissa Devon, 
filia soror et amit. Regum. 

Called Sarsley, in the account of the 
obsequies of the Countess, as printed by 
Sandford. He preached her funeral 
sermon, on the text, — “ Manus Domini 
tetigit me.” 
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The foregoing will of a princess of the blood royal, allied to one of the 
most noble families in the realm, must be regarded as a valuable accession 
to the class of Testamentary Documents, deservedly held by the historian 
and the antiquary as of high interest. It is unnecessary here to enter 
upon any particulars of the history of the counte-s, since we can refer our 
readers to the agreeable narrative, recently produced by an accomplished 
writer, in her interesting “ Lives of the Princesses of England.’' Wc 
regret that Mrs. Everett Grreen had not been made acquainted with the 
existence of the will under consideration, previously to the publication of 
her last volume. We must here express our obligation to the courtesy of 
the Viscount Courtenay, through whose kindness this curious document was 
first made known to the Institute. 

There was, no doubt, another, and probably contemporaneous, instru- 
ment, viz. her testament, disposing of her goods and chattels ; for this will 
relates only to her lands and other property of that kind. Having been 
made before the statute of Hen. viir., which first enabled persons gene- 
rally to dispose of their lands by will (the previous power to do so having 
been confined to a few cities and towns), the instrument is in the form of a 
deed, and is in fact a declaration of the uses and purposes that she wished 
should be carried into eifect as to those manors, doe., which are mentioned 
to have been vested in trustees for her use, and for the performance of her 
last will. By such means it was that lands were indirectly subjected to 
alienation by will before they were legally devisable. The recoveries were 
peculiar to the occasion. They imply that the manors, &c., had been 
entailed, and the object of them was to bar the entail, and vest the fee 
simple of the estates in trustees for her use. A recovery was a fictitious 
suit, resorted to for the purpose of barring entails. It was originally an 
action brought on a feigned title against the tenant In tail : who by collu- 
sion made no defence, and the successful plaintiff was called the recoveror, 
and acquired the ju’operty freed from the entail. It had, before the date 
of the will above given, become a recognised mode of effecting its object. 
The writ generally used in such proceedings was called a writ of entry m 
the post from certain words contained in it ; and there were always as many 
writs and recoveries as there were counties in which the entailed lands lay. 
Unlike a testamentary gift of chattels, this will did not require probate ; 
ami therefore it accompanied the title deeds of the manors. 

The autograph of the Princess, of which a representation is given above 
at the commencement of her will, placed as it occurs in the original 
document, is not easily to bo deciphered. Mrs. Everett Green has suggested 
that the true reading is — Katryne Devos’e : the long s. iii the latter word, 
having the usual mark of contraction, which would give tlic reading, 
in extenso^ — Devonsere, Sir Frederick Gladden prefers the reading — 
Devenscre ; and it has been thought that there may be an e. after the t. in 
the Christian name — Kateryne. 



IProctEbtngs at tbe itteEltngs of tSe Archaeological Institute. 

December 3, 1852. 

The IIoN. Richard C. Neville, Vice-President, In the Chair. 

lx opening the Proceedings of the Meeting, Mr, Neville adverted to the 
important subject brought under the consideration of the Society, by their 
noble President, at their last assembly.^ In pursuance of the resolution 
passed on that occasion, in reference to the existing laws of Treasure-trove, 
he desired to inform the meeting that Lord Talbot had requested the Earl 
of Derby to receive a deputation. On the day appointed, Mr. Neville had 
accompanied their President, with the Viscount Strangford (by whom the 
resolution at the previous meeting had been seconded), Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., Mr. Wynne, M.P., Professor Donaldson, Mr. Hawkins, and 
other members of the Institute. Tlie deputation had been received with 
kind consideration by the Premier, who had given courteous attention to 
the arguments advanced by Lord Talbot in favour of a special inquiry into 
the position of the laws, and the frequent prejudice to scientific research 
thereby occasioned. Mr. Neville further stated, as the result of this inter- 
view, that they had received Lord Derby's assurance to this effect : — 
Although Her Majesty's Ministers would not be disposed to originate any 
measure in reference to this subject, he did not anticipate, if any member 
of the House of Commons should move for a committee of enquiry, that 
the proposition would be met with any adverse feeling on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. Neville then read an account of his recent investigation of a 
Roman Villa, discovered by him at Bartlow, Essex, in October last. (See 
page 17, ante.) He laid before the meeting a ground-plan, with two rings 
and a bronze ornament fouiul in the course of the excavations, 

Mr. Gerard Moultrie communicated notices of ancient remains in the 
Isle of Arran. On an undulating tract of heath, surrounded by mountains, 
and named Tormore, not far from the rocky headland of Drumadune, on 
the west coa.st of the island, there exists a group of stone circles, of erect 
stones, about 15 ft. in height ; also a perforated block, adjacent to three of 
the tallest of these uprights, and to which local tradition affirms that 
Eingal fastened liis stag-lioiiiul. Bran. Mr. Moultrie sent a sketch and 
plan of these interesting vestiges of a very early period, which were 
visited by Pennant, and are dcsorihed in his Voyage to the Hebrides. 
(Vol. IL, p. 205.) He communicated likewise a copy of the Runes, ^ traced 
on the red sandstone rock forming the roof of St. Molio’s Cave, in the Holy 
Isle, a conical mountain which protects the entrance to the fine harbour of 
Lamla^i, on the east coast of Arran. This inscription has been engraved 
by Dr. Wil.'^on, in his Prehistoric Annals, p. 531, with the following 
reading, “ yikidos aJiane raisty "' — Nicholas cut this cave. Near to it, 

1 Set' Report of the November Meeting, Use North Britaiu, a. n. 565. See another 
Arclueol. Journal, vol. i\., p ^{>1. Runie inscription at the cave in Arran, 

- See exiiniples in Petrie's Essay on ami further particulars reu:archng ancient 

the Round Tower-.;’ PP- St. remains there, in the “ Preiiist. Annals, 

]Molio was tlie companion of St. Coluinba, p. 531, 
who passed over from Ireland to evange- 
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nearly covered by fern, Mr. Moultrie noticed a cross, of which he sent a 
sketch. This cross, as Mr. Westwood remarked, closely resembles tho'^e 
occurring on Irish sepulchral slabs. Lainlash Bay, and Melansey, or Molio s 
Isle, was the first place where Haco, King of the Danes, touched after 
the defeat at Largs, a.d. 12GG. There are numerous other vestiges of 
archaeological interest in Arran, of which some notices may be found in 
Pennant’s Tour, and Macculloch’s Western Islands. Mr* Moultrie men- 
tioned especially the so-called vitrified fort on the summit of Dunphiun, — 
the fort of Phiun or Fingal. 

The Eev. F. Warre gave a short account of the progress of his investi- 
gations, on Worle Hill, Somerset, noticed on a previous occasion.^ During 
the last autumn, since the publication of his Memoir in the Transactions 
of the Somerset Archaeological Society, he had nearly completed the 
exaniination of the hut-circles w'ithiri the area of the fortress; and had 
found the contents similar to those already described, as also placed in the 
same order. They comprised human skeletons, showing marks of violence, 
bones of oxen, w’hich Professor Owen considers to be of the hos hnglfrons, 
heads of stone and burnt clay, w'ith one bead of blue glass, a large iron 
spear-head, or pointed ferule, in wdiich is still seen part of the shaft, 
a large quantity of pottery, including fragments of three vessels which have 
been restored so as to show their original form, bones of very small horses, 
and an iron fragment resembling a bridle-bit. By an accidental stroke of 
the pickaxe a fragment of Roman ware was brought to light, between two 
of the curious circles ; and. on digging within a space of about five square 
yards, a very large stratum of fragments of Roman or Romano-British 
vessels was laid open, at a depth of only two or three inches beneath the 
surface; also numerous glass beads of various colours, iron nail-heads, ami 
more than 200 small Roman coins, mostly in decayed condition, but 
amongst them Mr. Warre perceived coins of the Constantine family and of 
Carausius. A discovery had also been made regarding the construction of 
the rampart, which had excited much interest. In ilr, Warre’s Memoir 
on Worle Camp, to which allusion has been made,'* several triangular 
platforms are described, shown also in the interesting plan of the works, by 
Mr. E. iM. Atkins, and supposed to have been platforms outside the -walls, 
for slingers. On clearing the rubbish, however, from the external face of 
the rampart to the west of tlie main entrance, Mr. Warre found that, 
instead of a plain battering wall of dry masonry, as he expected it to prove, 
the face, as far as it was cleared, is composed of a series of platforms, eacli 
presenting a convex front ; they arc about three feet deep, an<l four or five 
feet above each other, not placed regularly in lines one over the other, hut 
their arrangement may bo described as like the scales of an animal. The 
whole is finished at top by a plain wail of great thickness, forming a 
breastwork for an internal platform. A large quantity of pebbles, suited 
for the sling, were found immediately witliin this part of the work. 

Mr. A. Keal?:, Principal Warder of the Prison in the Die of Portland, 
communicated certain discoveries which had occurred in the removal of 
materials for the formation of the Portland Breakwater. At a spot about 
300 ft. above the sea, on the east side of the island, and adjacent to the 
edge of the cliff, a stratum of loam and dry chalky soil had been removed, 

^ Archaeol. Journ., vol. viii., p. 41.), 

^ Proccfniings of tlic Soniorsut Arclut‘(>l()gical ijociety for 1R.>1 ; p, R t. 
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in order to reach the rock, which it was intended to work by blasting. In 
moving this soil, in the autumn of 1851, nearly 200 graves were found, at 
various distances, from one to twenty yards apart, and the place appeared 
to have been an ancient cemetery. The level soil had presented no indi- 
cation of these places of burial, which lay about four feet below the 
surface ; each side and end of the grave being formed of a single slab of 
stone, whilst another slab served as the covering. The head lay nearly in 
a northerly direction ; the length of the cist was not sufficient to admit of 
the corpse being laid therein at full length ; and, from the position of the 
leg and thigh-bones, mostly found lying together, when the graves were 
first opened, it seemed evident that the bodies had been interred with the 
legs doubled up. The bones, owing to the dryness and quality of the soil, 
were in most perfect preservation ; the teeth white and perfect as those of 
a living person. In some graves were found placed near the head a vessel 
of black ware, and a patera of red ware, apparently of the Romano-British 
times. A few Roman brass coins were also found. A stone coffin and 
cover, worked out of a large block, and weighing about a ton, were brought 
to light on the same spot : it measured 7 ft. 6 in. in length, and contained 
the remains of two persons, supposed to have been male and female ; the 
ditference of stature, as shown by the hones, having been considerable. 
No other relics were found in it. Near to many of the graves deep holes 
appeared to have been made, and filled up with pieces of stone, mixed with 
bones of animals and birds, — conjectured to have been the remains of 
sacrifice, but more probably the relics of the funeral feast. There were 
also noticed four pieces of stone, neatly joined together, forming a square 
of about four feet, with a groove about two inches wide cut round near the 
edge, and imbedded in clay brought from the sea shore. It was thought 
that this had the appearance of an altar, the channel around it being 
intended to receive the blood of the victims. The stone coffin and this 
supposed altar have been placed in front of the prison chapel, ilr. Neale 
stated, that he had sought in vain for any trace of an ancient road or 
enclosure near the spot : about a mile distant, on the west side of the 
island, remains of an encampment appear, and roads leading to it. The 
spot where the interments were discovered is the highest part of the island. 
Mr. Neale sent a sketch of a small patera, which appeared to be of 
“ Samian” ware, of the usual form, with lotus leaves in relief running 
round its margin. 

Mr. Falkner, of Devizes, reported the discovery of a leaden coffin, of 
rectangular form, supposed to be Roman, found in draining a large field 
at Roundway, near the road from Devizes to Marlboro’, about mile from 
the former place. It lay nearly N. and S., about two feet below tlie 
surface, and had been formed of only one piece of lead, the sides and ends 
turned upwards, and joined at the angles ; the lid had the edges turned 
down all round, overlapping the cist. Nothing was found within, except 
a calcareous layer, like stalagmite. There is no chalk near the field, and 
this deposit may be attributed to lime having been used when the body was 
interred ; or it may consist of the remains of bony matter. The thickness 
of this layer was about half an inch ; and it proved, on analysis, to contain 
a considerable portion of phosphoric acid. The length of the coffin 
is 5 feet 8 inches ; width, at one end 14 inches, at the other 13 inches, 
height 14 inches. It is very doubtful whether any solder had been used 
in its construction. The original thickness of the lead was about a quarter 
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of an inch. There is a tradition that an ancient road traversed the field in 
former times. Some vestiges of Roman occupation have been noticed at 
Devizes, especially the discovery of a collection of nineteen lares, found 
there in 1714. with a quantity of coin^s, and a remarkable two-handled 
amphora, measuring 3 ft. in height.’ A considerable deposit of Roman 
coins, Mr. Falkncr observed, had been found on the site of the hou^e 
where he resides. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning sent a short account of an interesting specimen 
of church architecture, hitherto iindescribed, considered to be of Saxon 
date, and lately noticed by him in Norfolk. Other remains of similar 
work in that country have been described by the Rev. John Gunn, in the 
Journal, vol. vi. p, 339. The church, which presents another example of the 
same peculiar style, is that of Howe, about six miles S.E. of Xorwich. It is a 
very small structure ; the nave and chancel present no feature of intere-t ; 
at the west-end there is a round tower, having every appearance of great 
antiquity. The height of this tower is about 40ft., internal diameter. llft.4in., 
thickness of the walls being from 4 to o ft. It is built of flints and rubble, 
laid in regular courses ; and at the height of about 18 ft. from the ground 
there are three windows, in their original state, in tlie south, west, and 
north faces. These windows have all the characteristics of Saxon, or at 
least of ante-Xorman, work, being placed in the centre of the wall, with a 
deep splay both externally and internally, but having a greater width of 
splay to the interior. The latter measures 2 ft. 3 in., whilst the outside 
width is 1 ft. 9 in. The height of these windows is about 5 ft. Below 
those on the north and south sides of the tower, there is a circular window, 
splayed in a similar manner, but these are blocked up so effectually as to be 
with diflEcultj perceived on the outside. Their internal splay is not blocked up, 
and the diameter of the widest part is 2 ft. 9 in. There does not appear 
to have been a similar window on the west face, but below, there has been 
a doorway, now blocked up, and so plastered over as to present no dcscribable 
feature. It seems, however, to be original. The archway from the tower 
into the church is of similar antiquity as the tower itself ; the jambs are 
8 ft. 3 ill. in height, and the arch is a semicircle, all of the plainest 
character, without even a chamfer on tlie edge. At the spring of the arch 
there is a projecting impost, slightly moulded. There is no appearance of 
long and short work in the tower. Amongst the flints, externally, numerous 
fragments, apparently of Roman brick, are worked in, some with the flange 
remaining. This fabric appears to present one of the most curious examples 
of early architecture, as also of tlie peculiar round towers, in the county of 
Xortblk, It is strange that it should have escaped tlie notice of Cotmaii, 
owing possibly to tlie remote position of tlic villaize, and its insignificant 
character. An anreus of Xcro was found in the parish some years since, 
in good preservation. A full and illustrated account of tlie church at 
Howe will ho given by Mr. Manning in the Transactions of the Xorfolk 
Archfeological Society. 

The Rev. E. Trolt.oi>e communicated a notice of some early sepulchral 
memorials, found amongst the materials of the walls of Raiicohy church, 
near Sleaford, Lincoln>hirc. “ The chancel ha\ iug lately been puflcd down, 
in searching amongst the materials, much of wliich had evidently formed 

•> See Mus 2 ;rave's Antiqu. Britanno- tab. xi., p. 1J)4. The Lar(s, it is said, 
Belo^ica',” p. l*2;g where tlie fl^nires are wore deposited in t!ie Briti&h Museum, 
represented; the amphora is given in 
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part of an early-Englisli fabric, before they had been used in the late 
perpendicular erection, this tombstone was found by me. It had been 
used a’s a ‘Waller,’ the lower part, which originally had been inserted in 
the earth, having been cut off to form a clean face in the new work, leaving 
the remainder precisely as given in the accompanying representation. The 
stone measures 174 in. by 19 in. wide. It is of Ancaster stone ; the 
crosses and border are in relief, and this head-stone may possibly have 
formed a memorial eitlier to a husband and wife, or to two children. There 
is no inscription by wbieh tliis might be ascertained ; the back is worked 
in a rude manner similar to the front. On the upper margin of one of 
the circles there is a broken projection, seeming to indicate some ornament 
now destroyed, but no trace of any corrcbpunding feature is to be found 
on the other circle.” (See the uppermost woodcut, opposite page.) 

Shortly after tliis was written, several curious fragments of head-stones 
of similar character were found at Rauceby, under the like circumstances, 
and of these Mr. Trollope subsequently sent representations. (See woodcuts ) 
He considers them to present examples of “the most simple forms of the 
Family, the Marital, and the Individual, memorial.” The spaces between 
the crosses are in these only slightly sunk, like a panel in wainscot-woik. 
There is no inscription, and in each case the hack is worked precisely in 
similar fashion to the fioiit, hut more roughly finished. They had all been 
used as “ Wallers,” and would have been again built up in the new fabric, 
had not Mr. Trollope’s visit to the church fortunately intervened. Incised 
slabs with double crosses, side by side, probably for husband and wife, 
occur at Aylitfe, in Xorthumherland, St. Peter’s at Gowts, Lincoln, where 
there is also a slab with three crosses incised, and elsewhere : bu^ no example 
appears to have heeu noticed of erect head-stones of this dcvsoi iption.^ 

<^nt{qutttr5 aiib ciltnrks of Cjidjibitrlf. 

By Mr, BiiacK'^iom:. — T lncc flat ovuid objects of stone, described as 
“British hammers,'’ found at Burns, near Ambloside, Westmoreland, in a 
field c'lose to the margin of Windermere. A stone object, almost precisely 
similar in size and furm, found at “ Percy's Leap,” is preserved in tbe 
Museum of Antiquities at Alnwick Castle. They have no perforation for 
a handio, like liamiuers and axe-heads of the ordinary types, but are 
fashioned with a deep groove round the middle of tlic stone ; and thus they 
may po>sihiy have been hafted, by means of a supple stick, or other handle, 
bent round the groove, and firmly lashed. This mode of hafting imple- 
ment.s has been used by savage people in recent times ; in the interesting 
Museum at Xeuwied, on the llhine, there is a double-pointed axe-Iiead of 
stone attached to a haft by means of very stout leather tightly fastened 
round the groove.' The antiquaries of Denmark, however, appear to haA’o 
regarded oval stone relies, of similar fashion to those in Mr. Brackstone’s 
collection, as sling-^'toncs. (See one represented in Xordisk Tidsskriit for 
Oidkvnd. B. I, p. 434, ]>lato iv. fig. 47.) Mr, Brackstone supposes that they 
may have been used by miners. — Also, a stone hatchet, with singular 
incrustations upon it ; found in draining Clonfan Lough, King’s County, 
in 1891. — A tine humze palstave, found by dredgers in tiie Thames. — 
Several Iri-h antiquities, coinpri>ing a bronze spear-head, of rich gold 

Sepulchral Slabs, «kc., by Rov. \l haft is shown in ^Vor^aae'3 ‘‘Primeval 
Cutts, pi. 5, 1*2, 13 Anritimtifs oi Denmark;” translated by 

' A like expedient for attaehiiiL: the 'riiouis, ]». 1’2 
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colour, found in ploughing at Clontarf ; a massive bronze liaminer-bead, 
found in county Donegal, and considered unique ; a singular bronze relic 

found at Killaloe, in widening 
the Shannon; it is inuch broken, 
but appears to have been an im- 
plement with teeth, like a fork, 
at each end. It may have served 
as a comb. Two bronze spouts 
for ewers, one of them in 
fashion of a dog’s or wolf’s head 
the other, found at Cavan, de- 
scribed as a rude huure of a 
stag. An axe-head of iron found 
near Dunshaughlin, precisely 
similar in form to the simplest 
type of bronze celts, without any 
raised margin or stop -ridge. A 
bronze brooch, found, 1852, in 
ploughing on the east- side of the 
Xavau Eath, near Armagh. It 
bears resemblance in general 
form to that from county Meath, 
figured. Journal, voLix.,p.200 ; 
but the ornamentation is 
much more curious and elaborate. Some years since a human skeleton 
was found in the same field, with a brooch lying amongst the ribs. This 
is now in the Museum of the Roy. Irish Academy, Also, a fine sword 
and a large key found in cleaning out the moat around the old manor- 
house of Fitzhurst, at Langley Kington, near Chippenham, AVilts. The 
hilt is richly inlaid with silver ; the guard is formed of two escallop shells. 

By Mr. Wyxxe, M.P., — A stone object found near Graig y Castell, 
Llansilin, in Denbighshire, of the class of objects considered by M. Worsaae to 
liavebcen used forcrushing grain, Itisof depressed-sphericalform ; diam.3in. 
Similar objects have been found in the Xorth of England and in Ireland.^ 
By the Rev. E. AViltox. — Several relics of bronze, of the Romano- 
British age, found by the flint diggers on the Wiltshire Downs, near AVest 
Lavington. They comprised portions of armlets, an enamelled stud or huUa, 
of curious workmanship, and other objects, coated with fine uniform 
^ By the Hon. R. C. Neville.— Coloured drawings, executed by Mr. T. 
Aoungrnan, of Saffron \A aldcn, representing numerous fragments of fresco 
painting, vestiges of mural decoration, the colouring of which has been 
little changed by time. They were found during the excavation of the 
Roman villa at lladstoek, under Air. Neville’s directions, in Sept. 1852. — 
An hexagonal drain-pipe of fine red clay, well burned, measuring H) inches 
m length, 4A in diameter at the larger end, H at the smaller end; 
diameter of the bore, 2 inches. It was found with the remains of a Roman 
bath, in digging foundations near the Alount, at York, outside Aloiik Bur. 
( bee woodcut next page.) Lysons lias described a Roman tile of rather larger 



" ■ 




Stone hiinuicr, from Bui n> half i >1*15 length 
('Mde-’^'iew and Profile ) 



bfvera objects of tli,^ kind aro in II,-. Xt-vUle', •museuin at Au.llev E,„l ; tl,.-v have 
been repe-itedly Ouncl lu the bed of tiie Thames, and are probably of .Medieval da’te 
-.ee Report ofthe&or. ofNortliern .-Viitbp, . v,]:w ■ Wil-oii’s I'rchist. Annals, p, l.'W. 
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dimensions found at Gloucester. It was presented to the British Museum.^ 
Mr. Neville exhibited also a massiv^e axe, or hammer-head of coarse-grained 
sandstone, found near Malton, A'ork shire. It is perforated to receive the 
haft ; one end is blunt, the other shaped to a cutting edge. The form 


Roman diain-tile, from York 

closely resembles that of the second example given by Dr. Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 135. 

Mr. Pranks produced sketches of two drain-tiles preserved in the 
British Museum, intended for similar purposes as that shown by Mr. 
Neville. Neither of these tiles, however, corresponds in measurement to 
that described by Lysons. One was from the Townley collection, and is 
formed with a piece at one end fitting into a socket in the joint adjoining, 
in the same manner as the tile from York is constructed. This tile, as 
also the other in the British Museum, is of cylindrical form, not 
multangular, like that shown by Mr, Neville. Gough, in his additions to 
Camden's “ Britannia,” has given an account and representations of some 
drain pipes found at Lincoln, supposed to be of the Homan period, and of 
a conduit pipe discovered at Paris, of which Count Caylus has preserved a 
memorial.- A cylindrical earthen pipe, without any adjustment for fitting 
the joints together, was found at Castor by Mr. Artis, and is figured in his 
Durobrivse, plate ix. 

By Mr. G. Duncan, — A collection of relics of various periods, found in 
excavations on the site of Kilburn Priory, near London ; consisting of 
fragments of pottery in great variety, some of them resembling Romano- 
British wares, and conjectured to be of that period ; small vials and relics 
of ancient glass ; a cylindrical drain-tile, some having been there found 
measuring in diameter not less than 6 inches ; a portion of an inscribed 
scroll of brass, part of a sepulchral memorial ; a considerable number of 
leaden tokens and Nurembero- counters ; and a brass vessel of irood fashion, 
similar in form, as Mr. Franks observed, to one found in Guernsey, and 
engraved by Mr. Lukis amongst his examples of Church Plate. Mr. 
Duncan exhibited also numerous decorative pavement tiles, found at 
Kilburn, comprising several designs of good character. 

Mr. Westwood exhibited a series of fac-similes, from some of the most 
elaborate and intricate illuminated manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon and 
early Hibernian Schools ; amongst these beautiful reproductions was a 
complete series of the illuminated pages contained in the Gospels of 
Alac Durnan, in the Lambeth Library, consisting of figures of the 
Evangelists, and the pages containing the commencement of each of the 
Gospels, together with figures of the Evangelical Symbols. Two of the 
figures of these evangelists have been engraved in outline in a former 
volume of the Journal (voL vii. pp. 17, 19), but the ornamental details of 
the marginal borders are extremely minute and intricate, and. as the 
Primate would not allow tracing to be employed, which indeed could hardly 
have been made available, Mr. Westwood had been obliged to draw each 

’ Archaeologia, vol. xviii., p. 440. - Camden’s Britannia, ed. Gotigli. vol. ii., p. 306. 
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separate ornament, by the aid of a magnifying glass, on an enlarged scale, 
and had then reduced it again to its proper size in his fac-simile. By this 
means, however, he had obtained a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
principles of design adopted in each ornament. Another fac-similo was 
from one of the tin_^ tessellated cruciform pages in the hook of St. Chad, 
preserved in the cathedral of Licliheld. The ornaments in this extra- 
ordinary page consisted almost entirely of monstrous animals, and birds 
with elongated tails and top-knots, introduced in a marvellously intricate 
but symmetrical manner, there being upwards of one hundred and twenty 
such animals in the page, the whole forming a mass of rich hut intermixed 
colouring, more like a Xlltii century stained gla^s wiitdow than a drawing 
in a MS. Fae-similes were also exhibited of two of the illuminations in 
the scorched Cottonian IMS. fVitelliiis, F. xi.j, being a very early Latin 
Psalter, of the Irish school. The figures representing David playing on the 
harp, and fighting with Goliath, have been engraved in outline in the 
Journal (vol. vii., pp. 23, 24), the ornamental borders are extremely 
elegant, although far less elaborate than those of the book of Mac Durnan. 

ilr. Hr. WITT remarked that the remarkable MS. at Lichfield, commonly 
known as the Textus Ceaddcj had been, as he believed, sometimes 
attributed erroneously to that Saint. Dr. Harwood, in his History of 
Lichfield, observes that the designation has been assigned to it only because 
it belonged to the church of St. Chad, at that town. It appears to have 
been brought from Llandaff, and is thus described by Dr. Smallbroke ; 
“ hodie vulgo dictus Codex Sti Ceaddai, sed oliin Laiidavii in Wallia — in 
altari, ad jusjuranua et donationes confirmandas, adbibitus, id quod ex 
marginibus liquet/’ Ac. 

Mr. Charles B. Robixsox presented two small ring-brooches of lead or 
pewter [() fimud at Hoylake, Cheshire, at a part of the coast about lialf 
a mile in lengtu, remarkable as the site of a forest, now submerged. 
Numerous relics of various periods have been found there at low water, 
exposed to view on the surface of a stratum of black earth like turf-bog, 
at one tune apparently the actual surface of the land. A considerable 
number of these objects are described and represented in The Antiquities 
found at Hoylake, by the Rev, Dr. Hume. The spot is directly to the 
seaward of ih.e hamlet of Great Meols, near the mouth of the Dee. The 
brooches given by !Mr. Fi-obin^ou are figured in the Transactions of the 
Historic .Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1831, pi. 1, p. 14. They 
are probably of the XVth century, one of them, presenting the bust of a 
young female, with her hair enclosed in the cresphie^ shows on the reverse 
the acus by which these little ornaments were attached to the woollen cap, 
or other part of the dro^^s. The other is a flat ring, with eight projections, 
like beads, round its edge, and was doubtless set with imitative gems, or 
colour like enamel.^ 

By Mr. W. J. Berxiiard Smith. — A horseman’s hammer of steel, 
posfibly Italian, with a fiat handle, a hook near the head, for suspension 
to the saddle-bow, and a perforation to receive a cord, which might be 
t\\ wted, as Sir S. Meyrick observes, round the hand, to give a firmer hold. 
1 Us was also an Asiatic practice. Compare one in the Goodrich Court 
Armory, described as of the time of Edward IV, (Skelton, vol, ii., pi. 1)1.) 


’ Seu Mr Koach Smith's curious 
moJuoir ou rciigious signs or to o 
“ Collect. Autiqua,” vul. i/ p. Ul, a 


iiiM'ih' r oi fit sc little pewter or 
hailfU oruaiuouts arc represented. 




i'jco L'f ILlc jIx I ( '( nt]i ci'utury. Fi an tlic Ainiory n L Pen.^burst Place, i^cii 
(l-rnuth of the oftlu’bnin'l lit 2iit( {'ali\cr, ‘1ft 10 in,, its baiTol, 3 ft ti} ui i 
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By Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. — A curious jug of white ware, partly 
coated with mottled green glaze: found, in 1788, in a vault under the 
Steward's office, Lincoln’s Inn. Height 4i inches. Date, XIVth century. (?) 
— A table clock, fabricated at Nuremberg, about 152o*o0, — A cruciform 
watch, of the close of the XYIth century. — A honhonniere of French 
porcelain, with delicate ornaments of gilded glass attached to it. — A 
Cingalese MS , Avritten on leaves of a tree, and taken from a temple in the 
Island of Ceylon. 

By Mr. Forrdst, — A reliquary of crystal, in form of a cross, enclosing 
a fragment, as supposed, of the true cross ; and bearing an enamelled 
figure of the Saviour, of beautiful workmanship. — A fine plaque of 
enamel ; an enamelled cross of gold ; and an enamelled badge of an 
Austrian Order for noble ladies, known as the Croix etoilte d' Autriche. 
Date, about 1688. — An ivory rappoir of French workmanship, XVlIth 
century. 

By Mr. Hewitt, — T wo curious examples of hand fire-arms, from the 
Armory at Penshiirst ; the earliest existing specimens, possibly, showing 
the distinction between the caliver and the musket. There remain 
twenty-eight of these curious weapons ; some having round barrels, some 
canted to the muzzle (See woodcuts). Several have the barrels chased 
with scroll patterns ; and on three is to be seen the date— 1595, chased on 
the barrel. Of these one is more richly engraved than the rest, and has 
on the barrel the following inscription in relief . — riens sans diev. 1595. 
This is the motto of the Petre family. The musket was of greater size 
and weight than the caliver, and was fired by the aid of a rest. See Sir 
Samuel Meyrick’s observations upon hand fire-arms, Archseologia, vol. 
xxii. pp. 71, 78. 

By Mr. Ferret. — Several drawings executed by Mr. Dollin, representing 
some very interesting wooden houses at Chiddingstone, near Penshurst. 
Mr. Ferrey observed that they are excellent specimens of that class of 
building ; less ornamental than the w^ell-known examples at Coventry, but 
most effective in design, and well deserving of a visit from the antiquarian 
tourist. Also, an elevation of Hever Castle, in the same locality, an 
architectural example of well-known interest. 

By ^Ir. ScHARF. — A collection of views of Ratisbon, including an 
admirable panoramic portraiture of that ancient city, and representations 
of certain relics, stones with Hebrew inscriptions, &c., attributed to the 
period of the early settlement of the Jews on the Danube. Mr. Yates, at 
whose request Mr. Scharf kindly produced these interesting productions of 
his pencil, observed that Ratisbon might be designated as a city of castles ; 
every dwelling seemed to be a fortress : he offered some observations upon 
the so-called Roman Tower, of which a curious view was before the 
meeting. A considerable collection of Roman sculptures and antiquities 
are preserved in the ^luseum at Ratisbon. 

By the Rev. Alfred Wigan. — A brass signet ring, found in the vicarage 
garden, at Wrangle, near Boston, Lincolnshire. The metal had been 
strongly gilt ; the impress is a capital letter I. traversed diagonally hv a 
minuscule b. or v. Within the hoop is the posy — nt bon an. Date, 
XVth cent. 

By Mrs. Bourne. — A n oval object of metal, in form of a seal, set with a 
piece of close grained black stone, upon which is engraved the bearded 
head of an aged man, apparently in imitation of the antique intaglios 
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inserted in inscribed metal rims, and used in medieval tinu'S as inivy seals. 
Around the margin is inscribed, — capvt : slrvi : dei : s : c : The 
letters read from the outride, contrary to the usual fashion of medieval 
seals. Thii-, which came casually into the possession of ^Irs, iJouriie, not 
long* since, from a person who described himself as a dealer living at Hull, 
is obviously a modern fabrication : on the reverse is the Chri-tiau monogram, 
composed of the letters X. and P. It was stated to have been found in 
ditrging a grave at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. It is here thus minutely described, 
with the view of calling the notice of collectors to the recent occurrence of 
many such anomalous objects, sold at prices which appear no adequate 
remuneration for the forgery, and presented mostly by sorno itinerazit 
<lealer with an attractive story. A second instance was produced at this 
meeting, by the obliging permission of Pr. Dimsdale, through Air. 
J. Bailey Laiighorne, Local Secretary at Richmond, Yorkshire, it was 
])urchased from a man who affirmed that it had been lately found in the 
ancient fortress known as Alaiden Castle, on Stainiiioor. It is an oval 
piece of black stone, closely resembling the material used for the fictitious 
intaglio represented to have been found at Spilsby, On one side is rudely 
cut a lamb, an eye, and a dove, with the inscription — tria xvxcia vno. 
IVRE, BiviNO. QTis. SEP. On the reverse, a monstrous face, a saltire and a 
crescent.^ 


January 7, 1853. 

James Yates, Esq., F.R.S, in the Chair. 

Air. Wakdell, of Leeds, comnuinicated the following account of a 
tumulus in A'orkshire, which he lutd recently opened. This Barrow is 
situated on the western side of the AYolds, in Rookdalo, in the Township of 
Winteringham, East Riding. It measured about SO yards in circumference, 
and 20 yards in diametei*, but was oulv 3 or 4 ft. above the surface of the 
ground, its height having been diminished by the plough. A circular 
excavation was made in the centre ; and at a depth of rather less than 2 ft. 
a number of large stones were displaced ; the}" were of limestune, with 
which the district abounds. Beneath this rude covering of stone, eighteen 
skeletons of men, women, and children of various ages were found, 
occupying a space of vScveral feet in extent. They were laid in ditferent 
positions ; the majority were placed with the head to tlie north, and with 
the knees drawn up to the chin. Scarcely any bones could be removed 
entire, some of the teeth were, however, in good preservation. So far as 
could be ascertained, the race, to ^\hom these remains iiad appertained, 
appeared to have been of the average modern stature. Seared; was made 
for urns or other articles accompanying the deposit, hut nothing was to he 
found, excepting a rudely formed arrowdicad of flint, of the more simple 


^Ir. Laiighorne that an itiner- 

ant seller of spurious antitpiitieH liad iM f ii 
^^oin^ aljout the Nortli of Enulami. The 
ohjeets above* noticed aro v<‘rv prohai>lv 
from tin* huine hand as the ficViti<»us 
of jet lately hrouudit under the notice of 
the Institute, and apparently >uirt:ested bv 
the in~pfctioii of a soal of rliat inat( md 
in tile 'VMiitby AlU'cnm. di sj nrinu', 


seals have lately hern denounced bv Mr. 
Urlian ; see Alai;,, Feb., lUoil. p. 

1 77. It is very der>irah!e that such lu.d- 
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Mrs. Bourne and Dr. Diiusdale, have the 
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form, without any tongue for attachment to the shaft.® (Compare fig. 1 , 
Irish arrow-heads, as classified by Mr. DuNoyer, Journal^ vol. vii., p. 283.)*^ 
The lower jaw of a dog lay near the arrow-head, and it suggested the con- 
jecture that the person, with whose remains tliey were found, had been 
addicted to the chase. There were no marks of cremation, the bodies 
having been merely laid on the surface, and covered with stones and earth. 
Mr. Warded considers this interment to be of the early British age ; and 
the barrow may probably be regarded as a family burial-place. 

Mr. J. Fowler, of Winterton, Lincolnshire, scut notices of the recent 
discovery of a deposit of bronze celts, in that part of the country. Through 
his kindness a considerable number of these relics, with other antiquities, 
had been collected from various persons into whose possession they had 
fallen, and were sent for examination. On Dec. 17, 
last, a ploughman in the service of John Burkill, Esq,, 
working on his estate at West Halton, in a close known 
as the Old Cow-pasture, near the sand-drain, which falls 
into Winteringham Haven, and north of the road to 
Winterton, turned up seventeen bronze celts, with three 
other metallic fragments, much corroded. The celts 
were all of the hollow, or “ socketed, type, according 
to Mr. Du Noyer’s classification, with a loop or ear at 
one side ; and the opening of the interior cavity, as 
usual in English celts of this kind, is almost square. 

They vary in size from nearly 4 in. to 2 J in. in length, 
and present many minute variations in the moulding 
round the mouth, and the parallel ribs which, in 
several instances, run down tlie two faces of the celt. Some of the 
most marked examples are here represented. The seams left by the 
mould in casting are strongly marked, and appear imperfectly trimmed ; a 
circumstance, which, connected with the discovery of metallic fragments 
with these celts, might lead to the supposition that the place of deposit 
had been a spot where a foundry or manufacture of such objects had 
existed. These fragments w^ere much corroded, but two of them appeared 
to have been portions of a bronze blade, like a sword. (Sec wmodcuts.) 
Such fragments, broken up seemingly to he ready for the melting pot, have 
been found in other instances with celts, in a more or less finished and 
perfect condition. Such a deposit wms very lately brought to light at 
Komford, in Essex, and brought before the Institute by Mr. Brailsford ; the 
celts in that instance, being chiefly of the socketed form, with a loop, like 
those at West Halton ; and with them was part of a massive cake of crude 
metal, broken palstaves, spears, d:e, ready for the crucible.^ The deposit, 
as Mr. Fowler observes, appears to have been little more than 6 in. below 
the surface, and the ploughman informed him that his attention was 
arrested by the ploughshare sticking amongst the celts, as they were all 
“candied'’ together. On visiting the spot with this man on Dec. 19, 
Mr. Fowler picked up another celt, making eighteen in all : it was of 
rather larger size than the others, and lay upon a ridge, as if washed 

5 A representation of this arrow-head also interesting notices of other antiquities 
may be seen in Mr. Bowman’s ‘‘ liehquiae in Yorkshire, 

Eboracenses,’^ part iv., just published, ® Archaeol. Journ., vol. iv., p. 6. 

where a more full account of the examiiia- " Ibid, vol. ix., p. 30*2. 

tion of the tumulus may be lound ; as 
VOL. X. 
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bare by tbe late rains. Subsequently to the fi^^t discovery, also, a boy 
found a small broken specimen, and a forked piece of bronze, apparently a 
jet, or waste piece, cut oil after the casting. A fragment of precisely 
similar nature was lately found in the deposit at Romford, to which allusion 
has been made.® 



Bronze Celts, and a frainneut of a Made, found at Ilalton Line nlu'sh ire, Pec 1S.V2 


That the Britons had settlements along the valley of the sand-drain, may 
be inferred, Mr. Fowler observed, from the chain of barrows extending from 
the Humber into the interior of the country ; as also from various flint 
arrow-heads and relics found a few miles further inland. He sent for 
inspection two stone celts, by the obliging permission of Mr. Des Forges, of 
Burton-upon-Stather ; one found in Flixbro’, near to the river Trent ; the 
other at Old Park, near Crossby ; also a broken specimen, skilfully 
polished and sharpened, lately picked up by Mr. Burkill on his farm at 
Winterton CllfF.^ The relics of bronze have passed into the hands of 


® The fragment, with four teeth, found 
at Llanant, Cornwall, and figured, Ar- 
chseologia, vol. xviii., pi. 2, i.s probably a 
w'aste-piece produced in like manner, in. 
the process of casting. 

^ Dr. Hibbert, in a communication to 
the Anti<iuaries of Scotland, in ]n2.‘b 


pointecl out the resemblance between 
certain stone weapons found near the 
Humber, and those from Orkney and 
Shetland. He considered these to be 
vestiges of 'Jeu tonic invaders ; Gent. 
Mag., 94 , part i., p. 69, 
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various persons in the neighbourhood, and it is due to the obliging 
exertions of Mr. Fowler that these scattered relics have been brought 
together, and transmitted for exhibition to the Institute. He sent at the 
same time a fine bronze celt, of the same type as the others, found at 
Ashby, about nine miles from the Humber, with another much larger and 
differently formed, which has been destroyed. — Also, two Roman vessels, — a 
bottle of cream-coloured ware, and a small vase, found in draining at the 
upper part of the Cliff Farm, Winterton ; and a fragment of a third, of 
dark grey Roman ware, in which were found thirteen rudely formed disks 
of lead, varying from 1 h in. to five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and from 
an eighth to a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Some of the larger 
specimens are perforated near the edge. Many vestiges of Roman occupa- 
tion, it will be remembered, have been brought to light in the neighbourhood, 
especially the important remains discovered by Dr. Drake in the last 
century, and the bath subsequently opened by the late Mr, Fowler, with 
mosaic pavements of rich design. About fifty yards south of these, 
foundations and a tesselated floor was not long since discovered on the 
estate of W. H. Driffili, Esq., with fragments of decorations in fresco, of 
vivid colouring, pottery and flanged tiles. About three miles to the east 
of Winterton is Horkstow, the site of a remarkable villa and remains of 
Roman times. 

Mr. Bl'RTT read a memoir illustrative of the Life and Times of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile ; comprising valuable particulars derived from unpublished 
documents. It will be given in a future Journal. 

The Rev. W. 11. Guxxer read some notices relating to the frequent 
employment of Irish prelates as suffragans to the Bishops of Winchester.^ 

Mr. Tucker communicated a notice of a remarkable mural painting 
lately brought to light in Exeter Cathedral. It was discovered by one of 
the vergers early in December last, and is to he seen on the north wall of 
the north tower, at the end of the transept, occupying the space between 
the great clock and the eastern wall, about 10 ft. from the ground. Below 
it had been another painting, of inferior character, now so much defaced as 
to render the subject unintelligible. These two paintings were apparently 
separated by a cornice of wood, carved and gilt, which, as well as the 
lower painting, seem of later date, and coeval with the Chantry chapel of 
William Sylke, sub-chanter of Exeter Cathedral, by whom it was founded 
in 1485.“ He was buried there in 1508. The lower painting formed the 
decoration of the side-wall wfithin this chantry, which is in the north-east 
corner of the tower. The painting recently discovered evidently extended 
beyond its present limits, but it w^as cut away, or defaced, by putting up 
the great clock, wdiich occupies the centre of the north wall, and was con- 
structed between the years 1372-3 and 1376-7. During that time large 
expenses were incurred, as appears by the Fabric Rolls, — “circa Cameram 
in boreali turre pro Horologio, quod vocatur Clock, de novo construendam.’’ 
As those works defaced a portion of the painting, it is clear that the date 
of its execution was prior to that time. The character of the painting, 
how^ever, might fix the date of its execution as early as about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Again, as it cannot be seen well within the 

^ See Archa'ol. Journ., vol. ix , p. 358. Umcntably defaced condition, and the 
The curious subject of Suffragan liishops etii^y mutilated. It remains in a most 
will be resumetl on a future occasion. neglected state. 

- Britton describes this chapel as in a 
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chantry, and as the extended square projection of the chantry prevents the 
design being well discerned from without, it seems most probable that the 
wall was decorated before the chantry was erected, in 14SJ. If the work 
had then been fresh and now, the sub-chanter would not have constructed 
his chapel so as to obscure the painting. The composition is good and 
effective : the colouring forcible, and even now in many parts very frc'^h. 
It seems to have been executed, not in /roro, but in tc^npera. to use the 
Italian phrase, on the plaster, and the colours appear in some parts to have 
been applied or mixed with some kind of medium composed of wax. In 
the centre, there appears an open sepulchre ; the figure of the Saviour is 
seen stepping forth, his right foot being over the side of the tomb. His 
right arm is extended, with the hand in the gesture of benediction ; the left 
holds a tall staff terminated in a cross botonnee, with a pendant of the red cross 
on a white ground. The figure, about 5ft. high, is partially draped in a mantle, 
fastened on the neck by a lozenge-shaped morse, and bordured all round ; 
the body is bared so as to show the wounded side. To the right, in front, 
reclines the centurion, holding a halbard ; he wears a red cloak over a dark 
green garment ; the legs appear covered with buff-coloured leather ; and 
on his head is a salade surrounded by a handenu^ with a jewel in front. 
He is awake ; and behind are two sleeping soldiers in armour, with similar 
salades, one holding a military fork, the other a lance. In front, but 
beyond the tomb, is a fourth soldier, raising his hand to his forehead, as if 
just awakened. To the left of the tomb appears another soldier sleeping, 
his legs crossed, and apparently armed in gilt mail ; a falchion lies by bis 
side, and a small buckler with a highly peaked uviho. Around bis salade 
are six gilt rosettes; his red shoe is of the peaked poulaine ^orm. Behind 
him is a sixth soldier, with a shield of Italian fashion. On one corner is 
placed the linen cloth ; and at the open end of the tomb, seated on its 
margin, is an angel in white, with wings upraised. In front are the three 
Marys, all in white, with coverchiefs over their heads, and in converse with 
the angel. These figures are only half the size of the soldiers. Beyond, is 
seen the garden, with the appearance of our Lord to Mary Magdalen. In 
the distant back-ground appears Jerusalem, with embattled walls and 
towers, churches with spires, &c., and a conspicuous multangular building, 
with a cupola above the walls, probably intended to represent the Mosque 
of Omar. On either side are green hills, with roads leading towards their 
summits ; that on the left having been, as far as can be discerned, a repre- 
sentation of Calvary, Here, Iiowever, the picture has been damaged by 
placing the great Orloge, behind which was originally a round-headed Norman 
window, occupying much less space than the clock, and of which the form 
can be still seen on the outside. The painting probably extended as far as 
the window. On the other side of the clock are also traces of painting, 
much damaged ; and hitherto these have not been sufficiently examined. 

of Exeter, Mr. Tucker ob'^erved, lias caused a careful delineation 
of this painting to be executed ; and another is in course of preparation by 
A r. Ashvoitli, the architect. One of these drawing-^, he anticipated, would 
he sent for the inspection of the Institute. 

aun of evT)ihitrU. 

By ^Ir. rnOMAs IlART.— Scvei-al ancient relics, believed to have been 
<mn< near ^cigatc, and formerly in the possession of the late Mr. Ambrose 
Olover, the burrey antninary. They camiprisc a fiat oval stone, perforated : 
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dimensions, 2| by If in.; thickness, seven-eighths. — A large bead of horn- 
coloured glass, spotted opaque white. — A massive bronze ring, diameter 
internally, 2^ in. ; and two of the peculiar looped armlets (?), of the same 
type as those found in Sussex, on Hollingbury Hill, preserved in the collec- 
tion of the late Dr. Mantell {Journal, vol. v., p. 325), and a pair found on 
the Downs, between Lewes and Brighton (Sussex ArchaeoL Coll., vol. ii. 
p. 260). One of the specimens produced by Mr. Hart is very massive, the 
other is of slight proportions. These curious objects are formed of four- 
sided bars of metal ; and the patina is fine and highly coloured, but they 
are much broken. The precise locality where they were found has unfor- 
tunately not been recorded. Mr. Hart sent also a small bronze figure, or 
lar, representing Priapus, holding a garland of fruits and flowers ; the back 
of the figure is draped ; on the head is a kind of Phrygian bonnet, with 
inf idee. Also a singular folding hat, like a small parasol, formed of thin 
strips of ivory beautifully plaited, and long preserved in Mr. Glover’s family 
as having been worn by Queen Elizabeth. 

By the Rev. R. YuRBURan. — A remarkable collection of relics of the 
Saxon period, bronze brooches of the same type as that found in Warwick- 
shire, figured in the Journal, vol. ix. p. 179 ; bronze tweezers, buckles, 
ring-brooches ; the iron iimLo of a shield ; a fine urn of the same age, 
beads of amber, crystal, and vitreous pastes of brilliant and varied colours ; 
also the lower part of a bronze vessel, possibly some kind of ewer. All 
these relics were found at Quarrington, in Lincolnshire ; they bear the closest 
resemblance to the remains discovered in Cambridgeshire by the Hon. 
Richard Neville, and represented in his beautiful work on “ Saxon 
Obsequies.'^ Mr. Yerburgh also sent for exhibition a stone axe-head, 
found a short distance east of Sleaford ; a bronze palstave, found, ISIS, at 
Sleaford, in cleansing the bed of the so-called Old River, about a quarter of 
a mile south of the church, where an ancient way, called the East Lane, 
crossed the river ; and tv\m thin blades of bronze, of a type rare in England: 
they were found at South Kvme, Lincolnshire, 1820 : length, 10^ in. and 7i 
in. The Rev. J. Torrexs Kyle presented to the Institute, at the Newcastle 
Meeting, a remarkable Irish bronze blade, closely resembling those found 
in Lincolnshire. It was found at a depth of 10 feet, in a hog in the parish 
of Inchigecla, co. Cork, in June, 1852. Length, 102 im He stated that 
no example, precisely similar, exists in the Museum of the R. I. Academy. 
(See woodcut.) 



Bruu^e weapon, found lu co. Cork 

By Mr. Edward IIoare. — Representations of a remarkable collection of 
gold armlets, rings, and objects of unknown use, found together in co. 
Limerick, 1845, and formerly in the collection of Mr. John Abell, of 
Limerick. (Sec woodcuts.) The curious ornaments found with the rings, 
are of a type hitherto, as Mr. IIoare believes, unknown ; he conjectures 
that they may have been worn strung upon the rings ; and, whilst the 
central perforation appears to indicate that they may have been w'orn like 
beads, tlie peculiar peiiannular formation which they present, in common 


’ Although tliov ma\ appear ot diinciitious ill-Mutod to be \\orn as bca<L, it 
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with so many Irish ornaments of gold, shows some adjustment to which it 
is very difficult to assign a purpose. Mr. Iloare pointed out the identity in 
form observable in the curious gold beads found in Dorset, and now in 
Lord Digby's possession. {Journal, vol. vii. p. 6.3). Those beads are 
comparatively of diminutive dimensions ; but their adjustment, both as 
strung upon long tubes of gold, and attached to them at intervals by their 
edges, well deserves consideration in endeavouring to assign a purpose 
to the curious capsules found near Limerick. It may deserve notice also, 
that such gold beads, namely, in form of a truncated cone on either side, 
instead ot the spherical or ovoid fashion, have been found in other instances, 
especially those presented to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, by 
the Duke of Northumberland. They are fifteen in number, slightly gradu- 
ated in size, and w'ore found under a cairn in Ridsdale/ It is further 
remarkable, that, when found, they w*ere, as stated, strung upon a bar, 
which was unfortunately lost. A string of similar beads, found in Prussian 
Saxony, is figured by Kruse and by Wagener.^ About t^YO years since, in 
excavations near Alnwick, Nortliumberland, a bronze socketed colt was 
found, and several portions of thin gold plate, exhibited in the Museum 
formed at Newcastle during the meeting of the Institute. They had been 
disunited through the recklessness of the finders, so that their original 
adjustment could not be ascertained ; but the two larger portions Avere 
obviously shaped so as to assume a flat conical form, and they were 
probably united by narrow rims or bands (found with them), so as to pre- 
sent the same appearance as the objects here shown. The penannular ring, 
found with tlie Irish armlets, is of a rare type, having pointed ends : anotlier 
almost similar, was in the collection of Mr. Anthony, of Pilltown, now in 
the British Museum ; and it was figured, Numism.*' Chron., Jan. 1814, in 
a memoir, by Mr. Hoare, on Celtic Bing Money, similar to the African 
Gold Fung Monev.’^ 

By Mr. \ clliamv.— C asts from the fine Town Seal and Counterseal of 
Ipswich, exhibiting a remarkable illustration of ancient shipping. 

By Mr. Blrtt. Selection of casts from English and foreign seals, part 
of the collections made by the late Mr. Caley. They comprised the seal of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Holland, daughter of Edward!.; she married, 1, 
Jolin, Earl of Holland and Fri'^ eland, and, 2, Humphry de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. Sandford gives this seal, not very accurately, and copied from 
wedius. >Soals of John de Stutevyle, 8 Ed\Yard I. ; Will, de Campo 
Ernulfi; Richard Tempest, chk., and Thomas Musgrave, t. Edward III. ; 
Ralph Lumleye, clilv,, 10 Richard IL— Several Great Seals of the kings of 
Y Romans, 1400 ; the seal of the Order 

ot St Michael; seal of the Admiral of France, 1510, appended to the 
treaty ot Touraine ; and a magnificent admiralty seal of Maximilian of 
burgundy, and counterseal of Guy, Earl of Flanders, 1251 ; 

^ea 0 e uc y of Gueldres, with several Italian and other interestingly 
foreign examples. ^ 


may be noticed that such ornaments ( 
miudi larmier size have occurred in In 
Liwi ; tor instance, the string of eleve 
ba.h of thin gold plate found near Cai 
vick^ the lurgost measuring 4 in. by o in 
til*.' sni!ille!,t, -J in, by 1 in. Itublin f’enii 
■Journal, 1834,1*, 04, One of these is i 


tlie museum of the Roy. Irish Acad., and 
another in tlie Duke ot Northumberland's 
museum, at Alnwick Castle. 

^ biiigraved, Archreologia uEliana, vol. 
i.. p, 1, 

Kruse, Deutsche AUerth. Wagencr 
llandbuch, pi. 110. 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. — Three casts from the carved panels 
of the font, in Dunsby Church, Lincolnshire, displaying the sacred mono- 
grams I H C, and X P C, and a singular combination of letters, probably 
anagrammatic, of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. (See 
woodcuts.) They have been conjectured to read, 0 prins , — possibly the 
commencement of a hymn or prayer, appropriate to the rite of baptism. 



!' '■! i ^,'1 
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By Miss Kensington. — A cast from a singular ball, in the form of a 
death's head, perforated, as if intended to be affixed to a staff, possibly the 
fool's bauble, or librilla, of medieval times. The original is said to be of 
granite, and is stated to liave been found in a field at Whitestone, three 
miles from Exeter, on the old Okebampton road, and belonging to the 
Rev. Charles Brown. The field is called “ the Castle Field," but no 
ancient remains exist near the place, and no stone, similar to that of which 
the ball is formed, is found in the neighbourhood. 

By Mr. Forrest. — Two roundels, or roteJlce, of Limoges work, enriched 
with enamel, and formed with dragons and lions, curiously chased in relief: 
date, thirteenth century. A chalice, of Siennese workmanship : fifteenth 
century. A presentation cup, of gilt metal. 

By Mr. Franks. — A remarkable crucifix, of the fifteenth century, with 
the evangelistic symbols, each represented as a draped figure, and other 
curious details of Christian symbolical art. 

By the Rev. W. Gunner, — A silver chalice and cover, from the dese- 
crated church of Lainston, Hants. The year mark is /. (1G2S,) Several 
documents, to which are appended impressions of the seals of the following 
Bishops of Winchester : — Peter de Rupibus, consecrated 1205 ; John de 
Pontissera, 1282 ; Henry Woodloke, 1305 ; Adam de Orleton, 1333 ; two 
privy seals of William dc Wykeham ; the seal of the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Winchester ; and the seal of John, Bishop of Ardfert. 

By Mr. Le Keux. — A head-piece and gauntlet, portions of a funeral 
achievement, formerly in West Drayton Clmrch, Middlesex, and thrown out 
during repairs some years since. Blade of a partisan, richly ornamented 
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and inlaid with gold, but now much decayed. It bears the device and 
motto, NEC PLURIBUS liiFAR, taken by Louis XIV. in IGGG.® 

By Mr. T, 11. Baylis. — Impressions from sepulcliral brasses at Iledgerley 
church, Bucks, presenting a remarkable Instance of the practice of working 
up old memorials of that description, and engraving a second design upon 
their reverses. About 1843, the plate under a figure of Margaret Bulstrode, 
in the chancel of that church, having become loosened from the slab, 
the reverse was found to bear a Latin distich commemorating Thomas 
Totyngton, Abbot of Bury, who died 1312.' In November, 1539, the 
surrender of that monastery took place, and its spoliation speedily followed. 
The inscription records the death of Margaret Bulstrode in October, 1540, 
less than a year after : it is possible, however, that the plate might have 
been removed from Bury at a previous time, or that the Bulstrode memorial 
may not have been executed at the actual period of the lady’s decease. 
This curious “Palimpsest” has been refixed by the care of the present 
rector, PlCV. E. Baylis, and so adjusted with a hinge, that both sides may 
be seen. During recent works of restoration under his directions, the 
figure and other plates became detached, and proved to he likewise 
“ Palimpsests,” of various periods. On the reverse of the eflSgy was to be 
read part of an English epitaph in metre : the figures of Margaret’s 
children had been engraved on part of a richly ornamented figure of an 
ecclesiastic, robed in the dalmatic and chasuble, and apparently holding a 
pastoral staff, with the mfnla appended to it, A portion of an escutcheon, 
with the arms of Bulstrode and Shobbington, impaling — a bend, charged 
with three cinquefoils, was found to have been originally part of a spirited 
representation of the resurrection. 

By Mr. Trollope. — A curious bronze pomel of a coutel-axe, or a hunting 
sword, with foliated ornaments, and a lion’s face. Found at Lincoln. 

By Mr. Henry Green, of Knutsford, through the request of Mr. Yates. 
— A model in relief, representing a section of the ancient residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Mayfield Place, Sussex. Mr, Green received it 
from a relative, Mr. Gorely, formerly of Bur wash, in that county ; it had been 
many years in the possession of his family. It was stated to have been the 
work of a gentleman living about six miles distant, a person of weak inteh 
lect, who, during six or seven years, while employed in preparing this model, 
walked almost daily to survey the ruined structure, and by the aid of a knife 
carved out his work upon a solid slab of oak. The remains of the stately 
hall and adjacent buildings at Mayfield are very interesting : the progress 
of their decay appears to have advanced rapidly since this model was made, 
which, however, cannot be regarded as minutely accurate. It shows the 
“ Queen’s Chamber,” and more modern buildings, wherein Queen Elizabeth 
was entertained by Sir Thomas Gresham, into whose possession the mansion 
had passed. 

By Mr. Garnci. — A lady s sampler, with several beautiful patterns for 
the elaborate open-work which ornamented the falling collars of the reign 
of Charles I. It bears the name and date — lltJTH Telly, 1654, 

By Mr. R. Caton, — An oriental weapon, having engraved on the blade a 
passage from the Koran. 

® Cornpare Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, pi. 8.0. 

' See the account given by Mr. Way, Arclia.*ol<)gia. vol. x\\ , p, 121. 
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FEliUUAHY 4, 1853. 

Edward Hawkixs, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

A communication from the President was read, stating the progress of his 
arrangements for the Exhibition of Antiquities in Dublin, connected with 
the Great Industrial Exhibition. Lord Talbot observed that from the 
enlarged scale which the proposed undertaking had assumed, it had been 
found necessary to make a considerable addition to the original design of 
the building ; and accordingly Mr. Dargan had kindly agreed to devote to 
the Department of Arts and Antiquities a new wing, measuring 300 ft, by 
40 ft. Arrangements were nearly concluded with the Royal Irish Academy, 
whose entire collection would be exhibited, with the whole of Mr. BelPs 
museum, which attracted much attention at the Meeting of the British 
Association, at Belfast, as also many other antiquities exhibited on that 
occasion. Every day, Lord Talbot observed, some fresh stores illustrative 
of the antiquities of Ireland are offered by the owners ; and many objects 
of essential value, both for purposes of comparison, and as remarkable 
examples of art, had been promised from collections in England. Much 
importance had been attached to the assembling together a fine series of 
casts and models, in cases where the originals cannot be made available. 
The two sculptured crosses of Monasterboice, one of them 20 ft. high, had 
already been moulded ; a large model, with a minute section, of New 
Grange, is in progress. Casts will also be taken of the crosses at Kells 
and Tuam, as well as of those at Clonmacnoise, and a selection from the 
best examples of that remarkable class of early Chrstian antiquities, in 
various parts of Ireland, Of the curious frescoes in Knockmoy church, 
county Galway, as perfect a facsimile as possible is in preparation, as also 
casts of the most remarkable mouldings and architectural ornaments in 
the domestic buildings at Galway, and from a remarkable doorway at 
Maghera, county Derry. The execution of these casts is in progress under 
the superintendence of some of the oflScers of the Board of Works ; and 
Lord Talbot regarded, with warm satisfaction, the zealous co-operation 
which he received from Captain La room, late of that Board, and Mr. Com- 
missioner Griffith, both veterans in the service of Archaeology and Science. 
Models will be prepared of the Rock of Cashel, Kilmallock, St. Dolough’s, 
<fcc. Some curious casts have been promised from the museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. The remarkable Shrine of St. Manchan, the 
elaborate workmanship of which is much in the style of the Cross of Cong, 
has already been received, and Dr. Petrie has promised a dissertation, 
shortly to he delivered before the Royal Irish Academy. 

It is proposed to bring together adaptations of ancient examples to 
modern purposes, in like manner as in the Medieval Court ’ at the 
Crystal Palace. It is also intended to form a select exhibition of paintings, 
both ancient and modern, and a number of fine productions of art have 
been promised by Lord Cliarleinont and from other collections ; as also 
specimens of works of the most distinguished artists of the British school, 
and of the painters of France, Belgium and Germany. 

Lord Talbot then gave an account of a recent visit to Kilkenny, made 
with the view of furthering the objects of the Archaeological collections, 
preparing for the exhibition in May ; and he took occasion to express the 
cordial gratification which he had derived from witnessing the good results 

VOL. X. 
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produced by the efforts of the Rev. J. Gravc'', Mr. Prim, and the zealous 
supporters of the Kilkenny Society. Besides the interesting remains of 
ecclesiastical architecture in that locality, he specially commended to the 
attention of those English antiquaries, who iniuht visit Ireland next 
summer, the remarkable collection of monumental etiigies and monumental 
crosses, existing in the Cathedral of St. Canice, at Kilkenny. Their 
striking state of preservation is due to the hard quality of the beautiful 
material employed — the black Kilkenny marble. There are six male, and 
two female, effigies, deserving of close observation from the peculiarities of 
armour, costume, heraldic decorations, d:c. The dates are mostly well 
ascertained ; and Lord Talbot stated the remarkable circumstance, that 
they appear full a century later than the fashions of their coevals in 
England. Lord Talbot visited also the convent of Kells in Ossory, founded 
by Geoffrey Fitz Robert, who espoused Basilea, sister of Strongbow. 
Eight fine sculptured crosses were examined ; they have no inscriptions, 
but are profusely ornamented with interlacements, animals, curious sculp- 
tured bosses, A:c. The most curious were two at Kilcrispeen, county Tip- 
perary, near Carrick-on-Suir. These are surmounted by caps, like caps of 
libert}^ ; amongst the devices on one, are four figures placed diagonally, 
with their extremities intertwined. The base of this cross is covered with 
subjects in low relief, one representing seven bishops ; another a procession 
with a cross in front, followed by a headless body stretched on a horse. 
At Kilkieran there is a very singular cross, with a long shaft and very 
short cross beam, so as to resemble a sword with its scahbard. It is verv 
remarkable, that although no material i^ould be more suitable for such 
sculptures tlian the limestone of the district, all these crosses are of a 
siliceous sandstone, supposed to have been brought from the Slieve Bliwm 
Mountains, in Queen’s County. 

This remarkable class of early Christian monuments, will, it is hoped, 
speedily be better known to Archaeologists, through the skilful pencil of 
Mr. O’Kcill, whose projected publication was noticed in a former Journah 

The lion. Riciiaud Neville communicated an account and representation 
of an ancient Roman kiln, excavated under his directions, at Ashdon, 
Essex. (See page 21, ante.) 

Mr. Edward Law IIlssey read a memoir on the cure of diseases by the 
Royal Touch, according to the belief in the hereditary virtue possessed by 
the Sovereigns of England, as also by the Kings of France. lie produced 
several Touch-pieces, of various reigns, such as were presented to the 
diseased persons at the Healing. This dissertation will be given in a 
future Journal. 

Mr. G. W. Godwin, of Bristol, sent a notice and representation of the 
font, and some Norman work, existing in the cliurch of Dittcridge, anciently 
Ditchridge, M ilts ; also, of a portion of mural painting, discovered some 
time since on the north wall, near the cast end of the nave. The church is 
a small structure, which would arrest attention only by its picturesque 
aspect ; but on examining the interior, the antiquity of the fabric is per- 
ceived. Ihe church consists of nave, chancel, and south porch, with a 
hell-gable over the chancel arcli. Tlie south doorway is Norman, sculptured 
with foliated ornaments, and a dragon, with long intertwined tail, with a 
pearled line along the whole length, is seen on its west impost.^ The font 

" Compare fra^nients from Westminster Hall, date and capitaL in tlie aivade 

Cantorlmry Cathedral, of tljo ^ame period ’ 
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has a circulai* bason, raised on a short stem, which stands on an octagonal 
base. The mural decoration appears to represent an ecclesiastic, with 
his right hand raised, but the design had been mutilated bj the insertion of 
a monumental tablet. 

Mr. J. 11. Le Kerx, in reference to inquiries made at the previous 
meeting, regarding the means employed in cleaning some ancient hand* 
pieces and armour, exhibited by him, offered the following useful practical 
directions : — 

“ In order to clean long-neglected rust from old armour or weapons, 
the best method is by using muriatic acid : that acid will only attack the 
oxide, and leave the metal untouched. But in using muriatic acid, much 
care is required ; for if the muriatic acid, or the salt that maybe formed by 
it, be not thoroughly removed, the deposit that remains will continually attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and produce rust with twofold rapidity. It 
is therefore expedient to use the following process : — First, in order to clean 
any piece of rusted steel or iron, make a strong solution of alkali, such as 
common soda, and then lay the article therein, so that all grease or paint 
may be removed from the surface ; and as there are often many coats of 
old paint to remove, it may take several days if used cold, — but the alkali 
wdll act more rapidly if hot. If the paint is very thick, an occasional 
scrubbing with a hard brush will facilitate its removal. AVhen satisfied 
that all paint and grease is removed, prepare muriatic acid in the propor- 
tions of about one pound of acid to a gallon of water : the acid may he 
used stronger or pure if wished, hut then the fumes are very unpleasant, 
and the above-mentioned quantities will be found sufficiently strong. 
Immerse the metal to be cleaned, and leave it in the liquid for a day or 
two, using a whalebone or other hard brush occasionally : the whole of the 
oxide will thus be remoyed. It is then essentially requisite to remove or 
neutralise all remains of muriatic acid. To effect this, immerse the metal 
ill the strong alkali, and thus create a neutral salt. Then wash the 
metal well in water ; both alkali and water are best if used hot, for the 
metal dries better, and when hot they are more searching. Lastly, when 
well dried, rub the metal over with a little oil or grease, very thinly ; if 
the metal is warmed first by being placed on a stove, or by any other con- 
venient mode, the oil will run and spread nuTC perfectly than when cold, and 
penetrate into the little crevices from which the oxide has been removed. 
Tiie same process may be used for copper and brass, the muriatic acid 
removing the green oxides of either ; it may not, however, be required so 
strong as for iron." If it should be required to clean very fine copper-work, 
or bright copper only tarnished, nothing can be better to use than spirit of 
wine (pure alcohol), adding four drops of muriatic acid to each ounce of 
spirit ; immerse rn tliis, or apply it with a soft linen rag, and wipe the 
object dry afterwards. Spirit of wine alone serves admirably to wash any 
tine metal-work with ; it evaporates quickly, and then leaves the surface 
washed with it quite dry,” 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott desired to invite the attention of members of the 
Institute to the formation of an Architectural Museum of casts from 
Medieval sculpture. The object of this undertaking is to bring within 
the reach of architects, and of sculptors engaged on works accessory to 

- ‘‘ Do not let the fumes of muriatic ucul metal ; it is best to use the pickle in the 
circulate in any place ^^lle^e there is open air.” 
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architecture, the best authorities, English and Foreign, comprising not 
only casts from sculpture, efEojies, mouldings and ornaments, hut also 
rubbinf^s of Sepulchral Brasses, tracings uf stained glass and mural 
paintings, payement tiles, ainl oven original work, where the removal, as in 
the case of portions rejected in course of works of restoration, might not 
be a spoliation. Also, mctal-work, seals, and minor objects of the best 
periods of Medieval Art. A commencement, Mr. Scott said, had at lennrth 
been made towards this desirable object : and extensive premises had been 
secured in Canon-row, where objects of large dimensions might be con- 
veniently deposited. The object was, he observed, Architectural rather 
than Archaeological ; but the committee hoped to claim the cordial 
goodwill and co-operation of such societies as the Institute, since the series 
contemplated promised to present to antiquarian students the first complete 
display of a class of middle age art, replete with information connected 
with their pursuits. It was proposed to present as perfect a chronological 
Series as possible, even from periods prior to times, in which we might 
desire to seek models for imitation. The collections formed by Mr. Barry, 
he observed, for the special purposes of the works at the new Houses of 
Parliament, embraced only a very small period, not including that which 
might be characterised as of greatest perfection in taste and execution, 
namely, the latter part of the Xlllth, and the early part of the XlVth, 
century. The Architectural Museum, thus proposed, he remarked, was 
not calculated to interfere with any of the collections, in some degree 
similar, now contemplated in connexion with the Crystal Palace,^" or any 
public Institution. Their tendency was to arouse interest and give 
popularity to the object, whilst the scope of the collections, which he now 
sought to promote, was more truly of a practical nature, — they were not so 
much for exliibition to please public curiosity, as for study. Mr. Scott, in 
conclusion, suggested that members of the Institute, and other antiquaries, 
might occasionally, in their travels, cause casts to he taken for their own 
gratification. He would remind them how valuable duplicates would be 
for the object now brought under consideration. 

Mr. Le Keux expressed how fully the value of such a Museum would be 
appreciated by the architect, and still more by those whose talents were 
devoted to the n:production of Medieval designs, accessory to architecture : 
they had long laboured under the difficulties attending the search for good 
authorities, scattered far and wide in catlicdrals and churches, and the 
impracticability of examining any chronological arrangement of such 
mo<lels. lie was in possession of a large collection of casts, chiefly from 
York Minster, prepared at the time of its restoration ; and these he would 
gladly otfor as a contribution to the Museum now opened. 

Mr. AY, ^\ith a like feeling of cordial interest in Mr. t'cotPs object, 
rcrpiested his acceptance of casts of the Early Norman Fonts at Winchester 
Cathedral, and at East ^leon, Hants, for tlie scries in course of formation. 

Capt. Wilson was desirous to call tlie notice of the society to the 
ailvantages which would accrue to the Institute, from the formation of 
collections of another kind ; this, as he believed might readily be effected 
through the co-operation of their members, diffused as they w'cro through 
all quarters of the kingdom. lie alluded to Topographical Illustrations, 
and he would suggest that a series of drawings, prints, maps and ])lan^, 
should be formed, arranged by counties, and comprising graphic memorials 
of all vestiges of antiquity. Capt. Wilson would take this occasion to 
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present to the Institute the entire collections of that nature, which he had 
been many years in forming : and he wished moreover to offer his services 
in the arrangement of all such contributions as might be added from time 
to time by otlier members. Tlie thanks of the meeting were cordially 
voted to Captain ^Yilson in accepting these liberal propositions. 

antf of llrt CrtThtbitctf. 

By Mr. Franks. — A collection of vases, from the Roman potteries lately 
discovered hy the Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, in the western parts of the 
New Forest, midway between Fordingbridge and the spot where William 
Rufus is "upposed to have been killed. The site of the works was marked 
by irregular mounds, in which lay fragments innumerable, and a great 
many entire vessels ; all of them such as were rejected as being over-baked, 
warped or cracked by the fire, which had produced on some examples a 
serai-vitrified surface, probably an imperfection, from excess of heat, 
no such appearance having been noticed on Roman ware. No implements 
were found, and only a few defaced coins. The vases consist chiefly of 
pocula, of various sizes, of a type frequent amongst Roman remains in 
England : the ware of ashy grey colour, occasionally approaching to a dark 
brown, and of coarse quality. The sides are pressed inwards, so as to form 
a series of cavities round the vase. This form is shown in the collection 
from LitTington ; Archaeologia, vol. xxvi., pi. 45, figs. 15, 17. There are 
also a few narrow-necked bottles, or jugs. See Mr. Franks s account of the 
specimens now in the British Museum ; ante^ p. 8. 

By the Rev. J. Biucn Reynardson. — A ring-brooch of silver, or white 
mixed metal, gilt ; engraved with inter- 
laced ribbon-ornament, and set with 
four carbuncles (?). The reverse is 
plain. Found at Castle Bytham, near 
Stamford, 1850. (See woodcut, ori- 
ginal size.) The interlaced work closely 
resembles that on ornaments found at 
Caenby, Lincolnshire, in the tumulus 
opened hy the Rev. Edwin Jarvis. 

(./ownm?, vol. vii., p. 36.) Saxon beads, 
of various colours, chiefly of blue and 
green glass ; some marked with spots 
of opaque paste, or zigzag lines ; and 
others of brick-red colour, resembling 
terra cotta, highly fired. Found at Castle Bytham. — A small object 
of jet, with two perforations, and a ring of metal, possibly an car-ring, 
formed by twisting together the extremities of a piece of wire. Similar 
rino-s have boon lepcatedly found by Mr. Neville with Saxon remains in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, usually with tweezers and other small bronze 
implements appended. — The left incisor tooth from the lower jaw of a large 
beaver : one end is set in metal, apparently as if intended to be worn like 
an amulet. The peculiar orange-brown streaks upon the outer surface of 
the tooth are still distinctly preserved ; and, hy comparison with recent 
specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. Quekett 
was enabled to pronounce this little relic to he unquestionably a beaver's 
tooth. It was found, with the jewelled ring-fibula, the ring and piece of 
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jet, on a skeleton discovered at Castle Rytham. Also, part of a liorse s 
tootli, found at the same place. It had been rubbed down so as to form a 
small conical object, the form of which suggested that it might have been 
intended as a chess-pawn. There is a ]>erforatiun through the apex, by 
which it might have been worn, suspended to the neck of the person, with 
'whose remains it lay. Similar relics have been found witli ancient 
interments : amongst those examined in Livonia hy B:dir, the tooth of tlie 
bear, claws of a wild beast, and birds, Ac., were found ^^ith numerous 
little amulets of metal, Ac., worn appended to chains for tl)e neck. 

By Mr. Westwood. — A rubbing from the slab, bearing Runic characters, 
and curiously sculptured in a style which Mr. Westwood designated as wliolly 
ditfering from Anglo-Saxon art, and truly Xorse. It had been found, 
in ISd2, in excavating the foundations of a new warehouse, on the south 
side of St. Paul's Church -yard, London, at a depth of twenty feet below 
the surface. Mr. Westwood has supplied the following description of 
this curious relic. “ The stone, which measures 24 in. high, 21 in. wide, 
and 4 in. thick, was found in an upright position, forming the head- 
stone of a grave, composed of stone slabs, and it was consequently, 
without doubt, intended as a memorial of the person who had been buried 
at this spot. It had also evidently been intended to be placed in an upright 
position, as its lower poition was less smoothly worked than the upper or 
exposed part. The ornamental carving and inscription also occupied only 
the upper portion. Except that the upper part of the stone had been 
broken into two pieces, it is entire round the edges ; so that the Runic 
inscription, at present remaining on the left edge of the stone, is entire, the 
upper and right edges being plain. One of the faces only is ornamented ; 
the ornaments consist of a monstrous long-tongued, long-clawed, and two- 
horned quadruped ; the remainder of the face beingoccupied by an ornamental 
interlaced figure, terminating at one end in a small animal’s head, with a 
single horn, and the otlier end branching into .several interlaced scrolls, 
having a slightly foliated appearance. The outlines of these designs are 
extremely graceful, as may be seen by the accompanying woodcut, engraved 
from a drawing made by the camera lucida. The fracture of the stone 
prevents a portion of the interlacement of the design from being clearly 
made out. The work is quite shaip and fresh. Being composed of 
animals thus interlaced with each other ; the engraving might be regarded 
as the work of an Anglo-Saxon artist, such being a very usual style in 
the ornaments of the Pre-Xornian period ; but a single glance is 
sufficient to show the difference between this design, and those of the 
Anglo-Saxon school. In fact, I remember no ancient carving found in this 
country in which such a style of ornamental design is to be found ; ucitlier 
is any such to be met with in the beautiful plates of Scotch crosses and 
other carvtd stones, contained in Air. Patrick Chalmers’ fine work. This 
opinion is also quite confirmed by the Runic characters engraved on the 
edge of the stone, vhich differ in several respects from those found in 
various parts of Lngland, I'^eotland, and the Isle of Man. 

“The left edge of the stone is divided down its centre by a straight incised 
line, which forms the base of the two rows of Runic letters, so that the two 
lines are opposed to each other ; the inscription commences below the 

Balir, Die (iraber lUr !4\eii, l)res<U‘n, la.SO, t.if. .‘S 
in this cnrieiis work are now in the British Must inn. ’ 


lo, The relies Hj^ured 
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crack on the outer portion of this left edge, extending along this outer 
portion, and then running along the inner ])ortion of the left edge of the 
stone. I have supplied, from Hickes’ Thesaurus, what I suppose to be the 
corresponding Roman letters above their corresponding Runes, the double 
dots indicating the finish of each word : thus the inscription will run, — 

kina lit likia stin dinsi auk luki (6?r tuki ?) 

The first word may, in all probability, be the name of the person buried in 
the grave, or who erected the stone, which is indicated by the word 
— still. I am indebted to Mr. James Knowles, jun., for an opportunity of 
making rubbings from this interesting stone, which, as I understand, is 
intended to be built into the wall of the chief room in the warehouse in 
course of erection over the spot where it was found.'* Mr. Franks observed, 
that he had used all endeavours in vain to obtain the original for the 
National Series at the British Museum, where no Runic inscription at 
present exists. However laudable might be the interest in its preservation, 
near the site of discovery, shown by the person into whose hands this 
remarkable monument had fallen, it must be a cause of great regret to all 
archaeologists that so valuable an example should not be deposited in a 
position where its value might be fully appreciated. 

By Mr, Trollope. — A bronze lamp with four burners, intended for 
suspension. (See wood- 
cut.) It was recently 
found at Lincoln, 9 ft. 
below the surface, near 
the Stone Bow. Al- 
though this ciiiious 
object has the cha- 
racter of greater anti- 
quity, the lamp has 
been regarded as of 
the Medieval Period. 

It presents no feature 
by which its age may 
be precisely fixed. 

By Mr. G. Godwin. 

— A piece of ivory, 
carved on one side in 
low relief, the subject 
represented being the 
Nativity; the surface 

ofthc reverse is slightly Eruuzo I.amp. found at Lincoln 

hollowed out, leaving 

a narrow raised rim. This cavity was intended to be filled with \vax, this 
object having been one of the covers, or outer leaves, of a set of waxed 
tablets (puglJlarcs); date, early XIV. cent. The usage of writing with a 
pointel, or sti/his, upon such “table books,” was long retained; a set of 
these tablets is rarely to be found complete, and the disunited covers are 
sometimes supposed to be parts of diptychs, or folding tablets, of religious 
use. A complete set of ivory waxed-tablets, of XIV. cent., the covers 
sculptured with subjects from the Lai iVAristote, was in MoiitfaucoiFs 
Cabinet, and it is figured, Antiq. Expl. tom. III., p. 356. It consisted 
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of four leaves, and two sculj)tiircd covers. The portion in Mr. Godwin’s 
possession was obtained from Ypres. 

By the Hon. Roucrt Cl'RZox, jun. — A hood or cap of chain-mail, 
retaiuino: its leathern linino:. — A false liand of iron, of Italian workmanship, 
XIV. cent., and constructed with great skill and ingenuity, to supply the 
loss of the hand. In the Goodrich Court Armory is preserved an entiie 
iron arm, of later date and less complicated construction,* the lingers 



having joints only at the knuckles, whereas in this hand each joint moves, 
and is supplied with a catch, so that when bent, the fingers would clench 
the weapon. The iron hand, preserved by the Clejihane family in Scotland, 
was exhibited by the late Marquis of Northampton, in the Museum formed 
during the Salisbury Meeting; a representation of it is given in Scott’s 
Border Antiquities. The most renowned production of medieval armourers, 
of this description, is the iron arm of Gottfried of Berlichingen, who died 
in 15G2, fabricated at Heilbron.^ — An Italian fencer’s target, of wood, 
strengthened with iron, and covered with red leather: it has a houk in 
front, for suspension to the guard or scabbard of the sword (.') This 
appears to be the targa di pugno, as designated by Achille Marozzo, of 
Bologna, in his Arte delV Ar^ii,'' Tenet. 15GS. In the Goodiich 






Sinali Fuiicci’'^ bu’Lret, in Uio cnllortiuii nf the TTun R.^hert Ctir;5on jun 
('liiiK-iisi. til-,, hei^'-ht, II in , ^Tentest liruidfli. lo m ) 

Court Armory there are two small targets of this form; one Italian, the 


^ Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, 
pi. 67. 

It \sas preserved at Jaxtliausen. and 
has been described, with several platen, 
in a volume published at Berlin, lai ). 


VVe are indebted to Mr, Burges f<*r rc‘f<*r' pliances. 


once to tile Ai*t du Serrurier,” by 
Matliurin Jou-bs:*, published at Pont de 
TArcq, in ^vllich representations are 
given, not only of an iron arm, but ol a 
leg, and other curious mechanical ap- 
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other of steel, with a grating to catch the point of the adversary's sword.® 
The curious objects exhibited by Mr. Curzon were obtained by him in Italy, 
and are preserved in his collection at Parham Park, Sussex. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith.— A round slightly convex buckler, 
XVI. cent., formerly at Gilston Hall, diam. 18 in.; formed of thin wooden 
laths, placed side by side, in three layers; each layer in a transverse 
direction to that below it. The laths are compacted together by rivets 
through the whole, and by metal rims, towards the margin. By this 
arrangement great lightness and elasticity were obtained. The outer face 
is covered with thin leather, curiously impressed ; the outlines cut with a 
sharp point as if engraved on the leather. The ornament is of Italian 
character, interlaced, as seen on the bindings of the Maioli and other 
libraries of the period. There is a convex iron boss in the centre, covering 
the handle of the buckler. Around the boss are introduced four circular 
compartments, with the following subjects: — A female on the back of a 
dolphin, raising a sail to the wind; — a mounted knight; — a personage 
seated in state, before whom is a kneeling figure, presenting something in 
a dish. The fourth subject is lost. Near the rim is inscribed, -|- con + 

sv -h MA -f TVM -f EST + . LA FIN. FA. EL TVTO CHE . IN OMO [in UOMO] SE 

C0NFID(E MALa)DETO. SIA. STA. SALDO. HE. NON. FYGIRE CHADYN. YEN. 

MORIRE. Around an inner circle, near the boss ; — onia. granfato epocho. 
YNO. CORO DESPOSTO. There is a short hook just outside this circle ; as on 
the Spanish Buckler, Skelton's Goodrich Court Armory, pi. 63. This hook 
may hare served to hang the buckler on the guard or scabbard of the 
sword : it has been supposed, however, that it might have been used to 
hold a small lantern in nightly combats, and thus to dazzle the eyes of the 
opponent.^ The words “ Consummatum uttered by Our Lord in his 
dying agony, were regarded as having some talismanic, or cabalistic, virtue. 
The phrase occurs in charms in the “ Grimoire,'^ as Mr. Bernhard Smith 
pointed out, as in the following,— “ Pour arr^ter une perte de sang. — 
Ecrives avec le sang inri sur un papier, et Pappliqucs au frond. Ou ecrives, 
coNsuMMATPM EST,"^^ — Also, a Steel lion-faced visor; supposed to be of 
Spanish workmanship, partly gilt; and a rapier obtained at Woodstock; 
the pommel and guard elaborately chased; devices and mottoes engraved on 
the blade, as on that of the sword, recently exhibited by Mr. Crow, bearing 
a head of Oliver Cromwell.® 

By Mr. Le Keux. — Two head-pieces, portions of funeral atchievements, 
one formerly in the churcli of Hayes, Kent, thrown out during repairs 
many years since. A portion of the crest remains, formed of wood, 
apparently a bird with the breast upwards, having been struck by a hawk, 
which has been broken away. Mr. Le Keux stated that, as he had 
been informed, there was not many years since an hauberk in Hayes church, 
but it had been conveyed away. — A gilt helmet, formerly in West Drayton 
church, Middlesex. — A breast and back-plate, such as Tvere worn by the 
heavy cavalry in the times of the Civil Wars. These belonged to a person 
who served in Oliver Cromwell’s, or the Huntingdonshire, Regiment of 
horse ; and the actions in which he was engaged are thus inscribed 


® Skelton, Goodi’ich Court Armory, 
pi. 64. 

' A circular target, with a lantern fixed 
in the umbo, was on sale at a dealer’s in 
London a few years since 
VOL. X. 


® Edit. Roma, 1660. Regarding the 
Grimoire, see Collin dePlancy, in his Dic- 
tionuaire liifemal, in v, 

3 Journal, vol. ix., p. 306. 

N 
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within the plates, — Lowestoft, Grantham, Gainsboro’, Siege of Lyun, 
Ilorncastle, Marstou ilour, Naseby. 

By Mr. C. Dksburough Bedford. — A small sculptured bust of stone, a 
portion of a vase, and fragments of ancient glass, from the crypt of 
Gerrard’s Hall. Also, a fac-siniile of maiks upon a stone lately found at 
the same place, one of them apparently a mason’s mark ; the other is one 
of the complicated medieval monograms usually des- 
cribed as “merchants’ marks.” (See woodcut.) — Also 
the original Pardon of Samuel Desborough, of Elsworth, 
Cambridgeshire, with the Great Seal of Charles II. 
appended. lie was one of Cromwell’s Commissioners 
in Scotland, in 1655, and Keeper of the Great Seal of 
that country. He made the required declaration of 
submission, and received pardon, at the Restoration.^ 
By Mr. Evelyn Shirley, through the kind permission 
of the Lady North, — A beautifully embroidered hawk- 
ing pouch, attached to a mount, or frame of silver gilt, 
beautifully enamelled ; — a lure, and tw'o hawking 
gloves. The design, both of the embroidery and the 
enamelled ornament, presents a branching pattern 
formed of the mistletoe and the blackberry in fruit ; 
appropriate, possibly, to the autumnal season, in which 
the sports of falconry were most in vogue. The date of these objects, long 
preserved as family relics, may be assigned to the times of Queen Elizabeth. 
The g^hheciere, or hawking bag, is curiously formed with innumerable little 
receptacles for the jesses, the lunes and tyrets, the hood, creance, and the 
sonorous bells of Milan, with all other appliances of the favourite disport. 
See the accompanying representation of this beautiful object, admirably 
delineated by ilr. Henry Shaw. 

By Mr. Burtt. — A further selection from the collection of English and 
Foreign seals, formed by the late Mr. Caley. It comprised several 
interesting foreign monastic seals, of Treport, Lonley, Bee, Lyra, Seez, 
the seal and counterseal of the Order of Premonstratenses, from a docu- 
ment dated 1258, in the Duchy of Lancaster Office; the seal of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, and several French and Italian episcopal seals. Also, an 
impression from a matrix, representing a mitred figure, with the legend, — 
“ Sig. fraternitatis s’ci loian(?) Jerl’m in Anglia.” It was given to 
Mr. Caley by the Rev. G. Gorham, and the matrix is believed to be still in 
existence at St. Neot’s. A similar matrix, but not identical, found in 
Suffolk, is figured in the Archaeologia, Vol. XVI IL, p. 425 ; the legend 
reading, — “ sc’i lazari”; and it was supposed to have been the seal of the 
Hospital of Burton Lazars, Leicestershire. This unusual instance of dupli- 
cate seals does not appear to have been noticed. 

By Mr. S. Tore. —Rubbing on black paper with metallic-coloured wax, 
from one of the fine Sepulchral Brasses at Cobham, Kent. It >vas shown 
as a specimen of an improved process for taking fac-siiniles of such engraved 
memorials. 


^ An inadvortent error occurrtMl in the cut of the carvin" in Eastry (’Imrcli, 

\ ol. ix , p. 38&. It ouglit to have been placed so that the G. in the outer circle 
should bo placed at the to^K 



See Noble’s “ Life of Cromwell. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF WRITING; A connected 
Narrative of the development of the Art, its primeval phases in E^^ypt. China, 
Mexico, &c. ; its middle state in the Cuneatic systems of Is'iueveh and Persepolis, 
to its introduction to Europe, through the medium of the Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
fireek systems, and its subse([uent progress to the present day. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. — London, lSo3. Large hvo. 17d pp. With numerous plain and 
coloured plates and woodcuts. 

The somewhat lengthy title-page of this elegant volume explains, to a 
certain extent, its peculiar character as well as the views of its author. He 
has taken up and endeavoured to work out, so far as a popular view of the 
subject will admit, the theory of Champollion, that the primeval state of the 
art of expressing ideas was simply ])ictonal ; that subsequently these 
pictorial representations took the form of ideographs, expressing more 
complicated ideas or sentiments in addition to objects ; that this was 
followed by the first step towards the representation of sounds, instead of 
objects, which was assumed to have been followed by the gradual creation of 
a complete set of signs, representing the sounds of languages — in fact, of a 
more or less perfect alphabet. 

The first half of the volume before us is therefore occupied by an enquiry 
into the nature of the writings of those countries in which alphabetical 
characters were not, or only rarely, employed, and taking the above system 
of development as his guide, we find the picture-writing of the Mexicans 
placed at the head of the descriptive portion of the volume, their mode of 
writing never having progressed beyond that of simple pictures ; this is 
followed by the ideographic system of the Chinese, the hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic writings of the Egyptians, the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, and the phonetic literal writings of the 
Phoenicians. In treating the subject in this manner, the author has brought 
together a mass of interesting matter, which will doubtless be new to many 
of his readers. We catmot, however, adopt so universal and regular a 
mode of development. The want of all traces of pictorial writing in the 
early monuments of Judea and other parts of the East, and the simultaneous 
employment in Egypt for many centuries, of the three distinct kinds of 
writing, seem sufficient proof that, in some countries at least, certain 
marks or figures were invented to represent sounds produced by certain 
peculiar movements of the lips and tongue of the speaker, just as in musical 
notation ; and if, as has been supposed by some writers, the earliest 
languages were monosyllabic, the difficulty of combining some of these 
marks (arbitrary in tlicir origin, but fixed in their application) so as to form 
such monosyllables, does not seem so very great. 

Having arrived at a real alphabetical system, the writings of the Hebrews 
and Samaritans,' followed by the Greeks and Romans, are investigated ; to 
the last of these, as the parent of our own modern letters, scarcely sufficient 

^ It is to be regretted that greater space has not been given to an examination of the 
rock-inscriptions oi Mount Sinai. 
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space has been allowed. The opinion is adopted that a cursive hand, in 
which the letters are conjoined together, was not employed in the time of 
Augustus, and the writing found scribbled on the walls of Pompeii favours 
such an idea: but the inscriptions in the catacombs of Rome, and the 
charters of Ravenna, evidently show, from the occasional junction of the 
letters, that the Roman tachygraphers were uot ignorant of its use. 

The author has devoted considerable space to the writing of our own 
country, and he has given an extensive series of illustrations from the 
earliest period to our own times, a number of autographs of eminent persons 
being added to the plates representing earlier specimens of writing ; those 
of the middle ages, of course, allowing the introduction of fac-similes from 
illuminated ^ISS. of various dates, which have been executed by aid of 
chromolithography ; and thus the work is brought out at a moderate price. 
One of the fac-sirailes from the famous Anglo-Saxon book of the Gospels, 
written at Lindisfarne (MS. Cotton. Nero, D. IV.) is remarkably well 
executed. It might be wished, however, that a little more care had been 
bestowed on some of the fac-similes of plain writing, many of them having 
too attenuated a character. 

The latter chapters of the book are devoted to the origin and use of 
punctuation, of capitals, writing materials, writing instruments, inks, — 
We must, in conclusion, notice the very elegant cover of the volume, 
representing carvxd and pierced ebony, fixed on red velvet, and displaying 
a most attractive appearance. 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES. By 
Henry Shaw, F.S.A. London : Pickering, 1853. Imperial 8vo. 
Thirty-six Plates, printed in colours. 

N several occasions the attention 
^ * of our readers has been invited 

to the illustrations of Mediasval 
Art, Costume and Decoration, 
produced by Mr. Henry Shaw 
in his various attractive publi- 
cations. The useful Manual 
which we would now recom- 
mend to their notice must prove 
highly acceptable to the anti- 
quarian student, and not less 
welcome to those who may seek, 
for practical purposes, the infor- 
mation which is here conveyed 
in so pleasing a form. A volume 
of more costly character was piiblislied hy Mr. Shaw, 
in 1845,* with a similar character, but more costly and elaborate in its 
execution, and not sufficiently within the reach of many by whom such a 
series of characteristic examples of Middlc-agc Falmngraphy, available for 



Alphabets, Numerals;, and Devices of the Middle Ages. 48 Plates, Imp. 8vo. 
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the requirements of Architectural or other Decorations, had been long 
desired. In the useful work of reference under consideration a selection 
will be found, comprising the examples in Mr. Shaw’s larger publication 
most calculated to prove extensively useful ; and with these are combined 
sixteen new plates, displaying an assemblage of subjects, beautiful as 
decorative designs, and interesting to the archaeologist. 

AVe may advert especially, in the volume before us, to the illustrations of 
the forms of Arabic Numerals, to which the attention of our readers has 
frequently been called, through notices of ancient examples, described at 
various times in the Journal. Mr. Shaw has supplied several authorities 
from ancient MSS. and inscriptions, commencing from the thirteenth century. 
Amongst the richly varied forms of Letters wull be noticed the graceful and 
quaint “ Riband,” and the Branched or Floral, Letters of the sixteenth 
century ; the eccentric grotesques from early printed books ; with examples 
of this description, there are here given numerous specimens of monograms, 
combinations of letters with diapered or other decoration, and the quaintly 
involuted scrolls which abound in medimval works. Mr. Shaw has enabled 
us to display here a pleasing sample of his illustrations, in the pendent 
jewel, composed of a monogram, and supplying a beautiful example of the 



favourite kind of device so much in vogue in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The fashion prevailed, indeed, to such a degree, that the entire 
dross and the trappings of the chargor were not unfrequently wliolly seni/ s 
with letters allusive to the name of the wearer, or to some conceit of 
gallantry. A remarkable and early example of such restes literatw is 
presented by the effigies of Richard II. and liis queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Shaw has augmented the attraction of his 
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volume by some choice heraldic devices ; aiul one of these lie has liindly 
permitted to be here given. It is taken from a volume once in the 
possession of Anne Boleyn, whose arms and badge it displays ; and the 
drawing has been attributed to Holbein. A more elegant design of this 
class could scarcely be pointed out : the picturesque mode of treatment by 
which the artists of that period gave a graceful originality to such subjects, 
renders them not less valuable as decorations than as associated with 
the bygone memories of interesting historical events. 



IJfcmt l^istorical nnb ^ufiaeolDgical ^Publications 

The Fountains, of British History Explored: — Nennius, Legends of Germamis 
and St, Patric, Gildas, the Saxon Genealogies. — London, 1852. 12mo. 

Suggestions on the Ancient Britons: Part I. London: 18.V2. Svo. J. Russel 
Smith. 

Royal Irish Academy, Proieedings, Vol. V, part 2, Dublin, ovo. — Containing 
Reports of Meetings from Nov. 10, 1851, to Nov, 8, 1852 ; Notices of antiquities 
presented, and of recent discoveries ; Stockaded dwellin'js or artificial islands ; Report 
relating to the plan proposed by Dr, Petrie, in his Catalogue of the Museum : Scottish 
coins found in Ireland ; Report, by Mr. Mulvany, on antiiiuities obtained by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, in operations connected with Drainage, A;c. 

British Archaeologtcal Association, Journal, No. 82, Jan. 1853. — Arcliitectural 
History of Southwell Church, Notts, by Rev. J. Dmiock ; Archaeological Gleanings at 
Lincoln and Southwell, ]>y J, R. Planche ; On the antiquity of marking weights and 
measures, by T, Brewer ; Coins found at Ne\vj)ort, Tsh^ of Wight, by Rev. E. Kell ; 
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On the Field of Cuerdale, by Rev. T. Hugo ; Original letters, documents relating to the 
family of Gitiard of Chillington, 

RELiQUiJi Eboeacenses, Remains of Antiquity, relating to the County of 

York ; bv W Bowman, Leeds ; J. R, Smith, London, 4 to. Plates and woodcuts. 
Quarterly. Part IV. — Content*^: — Yorkshire traile tokens — Account of Markenfield 
Hall, Ripon, by J. Dixon — British barrow, Winteringham ; by J. Wardell. — St. 
Clement’s Monastery, York ; by W. Law'ton. — Saxon Antiquities, found near 
Pocklington ; by W. Bowman. — Discovery of Skeletons at Kuaresborough ; by 
J. Dixon.— Bronze celts in Hoiderness, by J. Wardell. 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, by J. Y. Akerman, See. Soc. Ant. J. R. Smith, 
London. 4to. By Subscription. Part III.— Plate V. Beads of amethystine quartz, 
crystal ball, and gold bulla, found in Kent. Plate VI. Glass vases found at 
Cuddesden, Oxon. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Part I. — Transactions 
at Meetings, from Nov. 28, 1851, to June 14, 1852. Woodcuts and plates. This long- 
desired publication is destined only for presentation to the Fellows, and to other 
Societies. Amongst interesting subjects in the first fasciculus., are, — Account of the 
Dunvegan cup ; Sculpture at Aberbrothoc Abbey ; Ecclesiastical Scottish bells, with 
an engra\dng of the “ Guthrie Bell Ring inscribed with Runes ; Roman altars and 
antiquities found in Roxburghshire (plate) ; Seal wdth Hebrew^ inscription, found near 
Ediuburgh ; Ancient Greek vases for containing LyJcion (by Prof. Simpson) ; Roman 
remains at Harburn, Mid-Lothian ; Anglo-Saxon coins, found in Islay ; Gaelic 
inscriptions ; Monuments in India, corresponding to the Cromlechs and standing stones 
of Northern Em'ope (plate). 

SiGiLLA Ecclesi.e Hibernic-E Tllustr.vta. — T he Episcopal and Capitular Seals of 
the Irish churches. By Richard Caulfield, A.B. Part I., Cashel and Emly. Cork, 
1853, 8vo. London, J. R. Smith. Plates of seals. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Antiquities, &c., exhibited in the 
Museum. Belfast, during the meeting of the British Association, Sept. 1852. Belfast, 
Archer, 8vo. 

The Ulster Journal of ArcH-eology. — No. 1, Jan. 1853. Origin and Charac- 
teristics of the Population, co. Dowm and Antrim, by the Rev. A. Hume, D.D. ; 
The Island of Tory, and the Monastery founded there by St. Columba, by E. Getty ; 
The Earldom and Barons of Ulster ; Ogham Inscriptions, by J. Windele ; Ancient 
Crosses in Ireland, by J. Huband Smith ; King William’s progress to the Boyne ; 
Introduction, &c., to the Annals of Ulster, translated from O’Conor’s Rerum Hibenii- 
carurii Scriptures, to be given with the Ulster Journal ; Lithographs and woodcuts. 
Small 4to, Belfast, Archer. London, J. K. Smith. To he continued Quarterly. 

Arch.eologia Cambrensis. a Record of the Antiquities of Wales and its Marches ; 
and the Journal of the Cambrian Archmological Association. 8vo. Loudon : 
VV, Pickering. Tenby: R Mason. New Series, No. NHL January, 1853. Com- 
menciru'- Vol. IV. New' Series. The history of the parish of Carno, Montgomeryshire, 
by Mr.'r. O. Morgan ; Leominster Priory Church, by Mr Freeman ; Ancient Names 
of Great Britain, by Rev. John Williams ; Stokesay, by Mrs. Stackhouse Acton ; The 
Poems of Taliesin, by Mr. Stephens ; Roman inscription found at Segontium ( Woodcut) ; 
Correspondence : Notices of Homan coins found at Acton Scott, See. No. XIV. April, 
1853. Breselu Hill, Pembrokeshire, with a plate of a fine sepulchral Urn, by Mr. 
Pent on ; Newton Nottage, Glamorgan, by Rev, W, Hey Knight ; Wenlock Priory, 
by Mr. R. Eyton ; Mayors and Bailiffs of Tenby, by Mr. Hore, with views of the 
fortifications of that town, ScQ.j five plates 

A Gloss.ary of Provincialisms in use in the county of Sussex, by William Durrant 
Cooper, F.S.A, Second edition. London : J. R. Smith, 12mo. 1853. The first edition, 
privately printed, has been for some time exhausted, and the author has reproduced 
this interesting contribution to the collection of Provincial Glossaries in an enlarged 
form, in compliance with the frequent demand for this hitherto rare volume. 

Discoveries in the Ruins oi Nineveh and Babylon. The result of a second 
expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the British IMuseum, by A. H. Layard, M.l . 
8vo. London: John Murray, 1S53, With maps, plans, and woodcuts. The numerous 
illustrations comprise a great variety of ancient relics, chiefiy those now deposited in 
the British Museum ; also two useful maps, shewing the sites of Mr. Layard’s dis- 
coveries in Assyria, and his travels in Mesopotamia, &c. 
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Colchester Castle bcilt by a Colo>y of Romans, as a Temple to their Deified 
Emperor, Claudius C,i:SAR. By tiie Rev. H. Jenkins, 8vo., with Illustrations, 

Henry’ Shaw. — The Hand-Book of Medkeval Alphabets and Devices ; containing 
twenty-six Alphabets, specimens of Initial Letters. Labels, Monograms, Numerals, &c. 
Thirty-six Plates, printed in colours. London, Pickering, 18.53. Imp. 8vo. 

Henry’ Sha.w. — S pecimens of Tile Pavements. Nos. I — IV. Printed in colours. 
London, Pickering. 4to. No. IV. contains the remarkable pa\ements from Jervaulx 
Abbey, Gloucester Cathedral ; specimens from Harpsden, Stone, 6 lc. 

FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Revue Archeologique ; ou, recceil de Documents et de Meyioires, &c. — Paris, 
Leleux. 8vo ; Vol. IX. Liv. lU, Jan. 1853. — Essai sur la Religion des Aryas, p>ar 
M. A, Maury ; La Croix-aux-Moines (plate, a stone cross, XIV. cent, near Chartres), 
par M. D. de Boisthibault ; Supplement aux considei-ations sur la Numisraatique 
Gauloise, &c., par M. Breulier ; Inscriptions Latinos, portaiit quelques sigues 
d'accentuation, &c. — Liv. 11, Feb. 1853. — Memoire sur quelques Phenomenes ctdestes, 
rapportes sur les inouuments Egyptiens, par M. de houlie ; Etude Mir le Moyen 
Age, &c., par Mad. F. d’Ayzac ; Explication d’une Tapisserie du XVle Siecle, par 
M. T. Pinard ; Statue de Charlotte d’Albret (effigy and fragments of a fine tomb, at 
La Motte-Feuilly ; date 1514; plate), par H. Aucapitaine ; Rapi>ort Nuraismatico- 
Legal, par M. Borghesi ; Deconvertes et Nouvelles. 

Recuetl de Docu.yients et de Memoires relatifs a l’etude speciale des Sceaux. 
Publies par la Societe de Sphragistique, Tome 11, No. 1 — 9 ; Paris. 8vo. Wood- 
cuts. A moiuhly Bulletin of communications received by the Society, illustrative of 
Medieval Seals. Annual subscription, 15 francs. 

Histoire de la Georgie depuis l’Antiquite jusqu’au lOe Single; traduite du 
Georgien par Brosset. Vol. I. Part 1, 4to. St. Petersburg. IL 

Catalogue Generale des Manuscrits des Bibliotheques Publiques des 
DePARTEMEMS ; PubLIE sous LEs auspices du MiNISTRE de lTnSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 
Vol. 1. 4to. 4 facsimiles, 1/. 12^. Contains, — Catalogue of the MSS. of the Library 
of the Seminaire of Autun, by M, Libri ; of the MSS. of Laon, by M. Ravatsson ; 
of the City and Faculte de Medecine of Montpellier, by M. Libri ; and of the MSS. 
of Albi. 

Lafuente Alcantaria. Historia de Granada comprendiendo las de sus cuatro 
Provincias. Almeria, Jaen, Granada y Malaga. 4 vols. in 2. 8vo. Portrait. 18^. 

Quin. Lacroix. — Histoire des Anciennes Corporations d^Arts et Metiers et 
des Confreries Reugieuses de la Capitale de la Normandie. Coats of Arms and 
Letters. 8vo. 15^. 

Girardot et Durand. — La Cathedrale de Bourges : Description Historique 
ET Archeologique. Plan. Pdmo. 3,?. 

SiMRoCK. — D as Heldenbuch. — V oi. 6 . Des Amelungenliedes. Stuttgart, 8 vo. 85. 

Renee. — Les Princes Miiitaires de la Maison de France, contenant les Etats 
DE Services, et les Biographies de pres de 300 Princes ; l’ Histoire Genealogique 
ET Heraldique des diverses branches de la Dynastie Caputienne, depuis Robert 
LE Fort jusqu’ a la Revolution P'ran^aise. — Royal 8vo. lb's. 

Bruy>ch. — Sammlung agi PTiscii-DrMoTif-CHEa ScHRiFTDF.NKMALER. Deiuotic inscrip- 
tions, with corresponding hieroglyphic texts, to serve as foundation for an analysis of 
the demotic part of the inscidption on the Posetta Stone. Part I., 4to. Berlin. 1/. 1^. 

Bibliother der gesammten deut.’schen Nafional-Literatur. Vol. ‘27. — Theophdiis, 
the Paust of the Middle Ages ; a play of the 14th Century, edited by L. Ettmiiller. 
8 VO. Quedlinburg. *2... 6(L 

Regesta Imperii.— T he Regesta of the Empire under Philip, Otto IV., Frede- 
rick II , Henry VII., and Conrad IV. 1198—1254. By J. F. Bohmer. Part L, 4to. 
Stuttgart. 135. Part II., 95. 

Corpus Scriptorum Histori.e Byzantin.e. Editio emendatior et copiosior. Vol 48, 
— Historia politica et patriai'chica Constantiuopoleos Epirotica. Recog, J. Bekkerus. 
ovo. 05. 6d. 

Friedlcender. — Die Munzen der Vandalen. 8vo, 2 Cop., Leipzig, 35. 6t/. 
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Gerhard. — Uber Agathodcemon end Bona Dea. 4to. 7s. 

KarSTEN. — De Hi^XORKE AnTIQUISSIME indole ET AUCTORITATE, deque PRIMIS 
ROMAi REGIBL>. 8V0. 6<.L 

Boehringer. — Die Kirciie Christi und ihre Zeugen. Church History in 
Biographies. Vol. *2. 1st division — Biographies of Colombanus, St. Gall, Bonilace, 
Ansi^ar, Anselm of Cantei’bury, Bernhard of Clairvaux, and Arnold of Brescia. 8vo. 
Zurich. 12<. Gt/. 

Legends d’ Alexandre le Grand au XII^. Siecle d’apres les Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, par ie Comte de Yilledeuil. 12mo. Is. 6cZ. 

Pagamsme dans l’Art Chretien ; par Didron Aine. 4to. 12 P. 2 PI. 

Histoire DU PONTiFiCAT DE Clement XIV. D’apPes des Documents inedits des 
archives secretes du Vatican. 

Architecture Civile et Domestique ac Moten age et a la Renaissance, par 
Aymar Verdier, Architects et le Docteur Cattois. 4to. Each number containing 
two or three plates and about eight pages of text. 2s. To be completed in forty to 
fifty numbers. 

Repertoire Diplomatique Universel, ou Recueil complex des traites, con- 
ventions, &:c., ENTRE les Etats Souverains du Globe depuis les premiers temps 
HisTORiQUEs jusqu’a NOS .TOURS, PAR LE CoMTE DE Garden. To be completed in 
twenty- five to thirty vols. 8vo. 

Gailhabaud. L’Architecture du V'’. AU XVL. Siecle, et les Arts quien dependent; 
la sculpture, la peinture murale, la peinture sur verre, la mosaique, la ferronerie, &c. 
4to, Each number, 25. To be completed in about 200 numbers. 

ScHNAASE, Geschtchte der BiLDENDEN KuNSTE. Vol. 11., Part 1, Containing the 
liistory of the Plastic Arts in the Middle Ages. 8vo. 1)5. 

Cappe. Die Munzen der deutschen Kaiser und Konige des Mittelalters. 
Part 2. 8vo. 2G Plates. 1 35. 

GrAMMAIRE de la LaNGUE d’OiL, ou GrAMMAIRE des DIALECTES FRAN9AIS AUX XII^ 
ET XIII*^. Siocles, suivi d’un Glossaire ; par J. F. Burguy. Vol. I, 8vo. 6s. 6tL 

Histoire du costume et de lameublement en Europe depuis leV*^. siecle jusqu’a 
LA FIN DU XVII.^, par F. Sere. 4to. carre. To be completed in 200 numbers, 
containing 320 lithogra])bs in gold, silver, and colours. 25 numbers published up to 
January, 18.53. Each number, Is. 6t/. 

Collection de documents in edits sur lTIistoire de Prance publies par les soins 
DU Ministre de l instruction pubuque. Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle 
d'apivs les manuscrits de la Bibliothcque de Besancon, publies sous la direction de Mr. 
C. \V ciss. A"ol. IX. 4 to. 

HuLAKOVSKY. AbBREVIATUR.E VOCABULORUM UsITATX in SCRIPTURIS PRiECIPUE 
LATIM^ MEDII tuvi, TUM ETiAM Slavicis ET GermaNicis. 4to, 15 p. type 88 p. Util. 4s. 

Merlo. Nachrichten V. DEM Leben u den Werken Kolmscher Kunstler, 1 
FoRT.'^hi'/uNG. The JMaster^ of the ancient School of Painting, of Cologne ; with notices 
of the practitioners of the kindred branches of Art, viz. Calligraplicrs, Rubricators, 
llluiiiinators, Glass-painters, Enamellers, and Engravers. Royal ovo. 254, p. 1, 
Util. 5 wood. 65. 

Kunstweree u Grrathschaften d Mittelalters u der Renaissance, by C. Becker 
and J. V. Hlfner. Parts ID— 12. 4to. Col pi 85. per Part. 

(iuAST. Denkmale der Baukunst in Preussen. First Division, the Kingdom of 
Prussia. Fir&t Part, Fo. p. 1 1 . G lith. 85. 6cL per Part. 

Runge. Bf.itrvge zur Kenntniss der Bacestein Architecxur Italiens. Con- 
tinuation. First Part. Imp. ho. 2 p. 5 lith. 1 Cp. Pia. 7s. 

CoLsnoRN. Deutsche Mythologie FURS Deutsche Volk. Au introduction to the 
scientific stiuly of German Mythology. IGnio. p. 388. 45. 

Fontes rerum Au^triacarum. Edited by the Historical Commission of the Imperial 
Acadeinv ot Sciences. Second Division. Diplomata et Acta. A"ol. .5. The Codex 
Wangianus, or Chartulary of the Bishopiic of Trent, edited by R. Kink. Royal 8vo. 
p, 587- 6s. 

Arcijiv j'i r die GrscHicurE der Refublik Gral bV nd];n. Parts 1 — 0 contain 

0 
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Ulrich Campell’s Rhoetian History translated into German by T. v. Mohr ; History of 
Upper Rh«tia, and Codex Diplomaticus. 8vo. Each Part 2^. 

Beitrage zur Vaterlandischen Geschichte Edited by the Hist. Soc. of Basle. 
New Series. Vol. I. Part 1. Archbishop Andi-ew of Camiola and the attempted 
Council in Basle, 1482 — 14S4. 8vo. p. 106. I.n. 6d. 

Bormann. Altlatinische Chorographie V Stadtgeschichte. 8 VO. p. 275. 1 Map 

and 3 plans. 6^?. 

LELEWEt. Geographie DiT MoYEN Age. Acconipagiice d’Atlas et de cartes dans 
chaque volume, 4 Vols. Svo. p. 917. J8i., or complete with Atlas, 21. 2s. 

Zeitschrift fir vaterlaxdisciie GESCiirrifTE u Alterthumskl’nde. Published by 
the AVestphalian Society lor History and Archteology. Edited by G, 1. Rosenkranz 
and C. J. Geisberg. New Series. Voi. HI. 6s. 

Abbildo’GEN t. Mainzer ALTERTHfMER.N. Published by the Society for the 
investigation of Rhenish History and Antiquities. Part 2. The Sword of Tiberius, 
with 2 lith. Part 4. A German tumulus of the later Heathen period, with two coloured 
lith. and woodcuts Part 5. The Palace of Charlemagne at lugelheim, wdth lith. and 
w’oodcuts. Each Part 25. 6d. 

Zell. Handbuch per Romischea Epigraphik. Part 2. An introduction to the 
knowledge of Roman inscriptions, ovo. p 399, with 3 lith. 75. 

Gerhard. Auseklesene griechisChe Vase>bilder. The examples are specially 
selected from Etruscan sites. Parts 37 and 38. Also parts 2 and 3 of Vasenbilder 
griechischer Altagsleben. Imp. 4to, Plates printed in colour. 65. per Part. 

GrOTEFEND. G F. Die TRIBl-lVLEZEICHNIbSE DES ObELISIvEN Atis NimRL'D, W'ith 
remarks on the ditfereiit origin and chai actor of Persian and Assyrian arrow-headed 
writings, and a supplement upon the Dab}louKin current and Median arrow-headed 
wTitiugs. 2 Lith. and 2 printed tables 45. 

Haji Khalf.b. Lexicon Bibliogkaphicum et E>cvclopedicl'm, ad codd. Vindo- 
bonensiurn, Parisiensium et Bei'oliiieusis hdem pritimni ed. Latine vertit et commen- 
tario indicibusque instruxit Prof. Gust. Flugel. Tom. vi. Literis Mim (Mofatchat). 
Va cornplectens. 4to. 2/. HE. 

Bahr. Die Graber per Liven. An accountof tlie researches made in the burial 
jdaces of the ancient Livoiii ins, with ])Iates of the antiquities found therein, now mostly 
in the British Muheiim, — Dresden, 4 to. 12 5. 

Lochner. Das dei tsche Mittelaltlr in den We^entliciisten Zeugnissenseiper 
GE>CHICHTLICHExN UrKU.NPLxN Ch RON I ken CM) Ulcutsdenkmaler. 2 vols. in I. 
8 VO. IO5. 

Lex Salica, edited by J. Merkel, with a j)refuce by Jacob Grimm. 8vo. 6s. 
MoN’twiENTA HisroRicA RusSLE, EX A-NTiqui-^ exterarum Gentium Archivis et 
Bibliothecis d:,prompta ab A. 1. Turgenevio. Vols. 1 and 2. 4 to, 1/. 85, 

Supplementuin. 4 to. 14.5. 

Notitia Digmtatcm et Admini^trationum omnium tam civilium quam militarium 
IN p\RTiBis Oriemis ET OCCIDENT IS, ad Codd. MSt?. Uditoruiiique fidem reeensult 
Fd. Bdckmg. 

Muhammedanische Quellen zur Gfsciiuiite per si dl. Kcstenlandeb pes 
Kaspichen Meerl.^, Edited, traiihlatcd, and exjdaiiied by B. Dorn. Vol. I. contains 
Sehir Kddin's History of Zabaristan, Rujan, and iMazanderan in the Persian tenU 
8 VO. 1?. 

XiTif;ANcA valicaritam, a Chronicle of tlie family of Raja Krishnacandra of Navadvipa, 
Bengal. Edited and trandatedby W, Fertscli, Koval 8vo. 6s. 

Beyer, pas Cisterciensfr-Stift c Klo''Ter Alt. Celle. Geschichtlichk Darstel- 
LU.NG SEINES WiRKENs IN Innern u.nd nacu Al'&sin. 8vo. Part 8. 

Ankersuofen. Urkunden Hegesten zcr Gkschichte Karmens. Coiitimiation. 
Royal 8 VO. 

FaHNE, GeSCHICHTE per KoLNIsCHEN Jl' crCilsCHEN UNO BkRGISCHEN GE‘5CTILECHTEB 
FJNSCHIE&SLICH PER NF BEN IUNf N aNSA^MG GEWE^KNEN CLEVISCIIEN GeLDRISCIIEN UND 

Moeilsjschen in STAMMi ATi eNjAVapi'EN, Siegei.n cnd Urkunden. Second Part, more 
than 6U0 coats of arms of the iaiinljc^ of the above-named provinces. 155, 



^rcfiaeological Jntdltgence. 

The proposed formation of an Essex Archeological Society,” 
noticed in a former JoiiYnal, lias been carried into effect, with the fullest 
promise of local encouragement. A considerable number of members have 
been already enrolled ; and Mr. Disney, well known to our readers, through 
the friendly part he has constantly taken in the proceedings of the Institute, 
has been elected President. The rules and statement of the objects of the 
Society, in which the formation of a Museum at Colchester is included, may 
be obtained from the Secretary, the Pev. E. L. Cutts, Coggeshall. 
Mr. C. G. Pound, proprietor of Colchester Castle, has consented to grant to 
the Society a long lease of the eastern court, as an appropriate site for their 
Museum. The spot is now occupied by small tenements ; and their removal, 
for so desirable an object, will present a very satisfactory pledge of the 
influence which this Society may exercise, in a county abounding in objects 
of archseological interest. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Feb. 14, 1853, The Rev. J. Fen- 
wick in the chair. — Mr. C. II. Cooper communicated extracts from the 
Kerrich MSS., now in the Pritish Museum, concerning the stone coffins 
found near Cambridge Castle, in 17S5, and in one of which a brass plate 
Avith an unintelligible inscription, is stated to have been found. The coffins 
were of the ordinary form, with a separate hollow made to receive the 
head. 

The Rev. C. Hardwick made some remarks concerning an inedited matrix 
of a seal bearing the legend, — 

Sigillitnt inbulgHic plcnaiif coccssr in .subst'Dium ctbitatis 

and the device of a hand holding a cross, having two horizontal bars, the 
extremities being of the Maltese form, and above it the keys of St. Peter. 
He knew of no record of these indulgences ; and therefore this seal is of 
especial interest. Date of the seal 1522. 

Mr. C. 11. Xcwmarch read a paper, to show that the cause of the fresco 
painting in some of the Roman houses at Cirencester, was their liability to 
floods, requiring the original floors to be raised. 

Feb. 28, 1853. The Rev. C. Hardwick in the chair. Some current 
Spanish coins were presented by the Rev. T. Field, from which it would 
appear that the pieces struck by the titular Charles III. (Archduke) w^re 
so altered by erasure, as to present the semblance of those of Charles II. 
The only alteration was the removal of one of the figures to convert III. 
into II. 

A cast from an impression of the recently discovered seal of the dissolved 
Hospital of St. John, at Cambridge, was exhibited, from the Society’s col- 
lection. The original matrix appears to have been a work of the twelfth 
century. 

Mr. John Rigg read a paper upon the Orientation of King’s College 
Chapel, tending to prove that but little confidence is to be placed in that 
theory of the Eccicsiologists. 

Mr. C. C, Babington read a description of a Roman wooden causeway 
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discovered in Cambridge, in 1822. This will shortly appear as part of his 
Ancient Cambridgeshire.*’ 

Mr. C. H. Cooper oflered some observations, proving from ancient deeds 
that the street, called Petty Cury, in Cambridge, derived its name from 
the old Latin name of Parra Cokeria . — C, C. B. 

Cambrian Archeological Association. — The Annual Meeting for 
1853 will be held at Brecon, commencing Monday, September 12. Sir 
Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., President. All communications should be 
addressed to the Rev. W. Basil Jones, University College, Oxford. 

Kilkenny Archeological Society. — March 16, 1853. — It is proposed 
to give extension to the efforts of this Society, by including a larger district 
within the range of its operations. It will be henceforth designated as the 
“ Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Arclneological Society.** It was 
determined at this meeting, that 100 subscribers of ten shillings annually 
being found, a volume should be produced each year, comprising historical 
and antiquarian matter, to the publication of which the existing small 
contribution of members (five shillings per annum) is wholly inadequate. 
The numerous memoirs communicated to the Society will thus be preserved 
and rendered available for general information. 

The Rev. J. Graves read a notice of silver “ring money,” of which an 
example had been added to the Museum ; part of a hoard found in the 
cuttings for the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, but unfortunately 
dispersed or lost, with the exception of this ring. A considerable quantity 
of silver, a collection apparently similar to that found at Cuerdale, described 
in this Journal, had been deposited on the rock, and covered by a stone. 
There were numerous small ingots and pieces flattened, possibly for 
coining. The silver had become so black by oxydation that it attracted 
little notice. Mr. Hitchcock gave an account of a singular sculpture at 
Annagh, co. Kerry, representing a mounted warrior ; it is regarded with 
certain superstitious notions by the people near the spot, but no tradition 
of its history has been traced. Mr. Prim read a Memoir on the Olden 
Popular Pastimes in Kilkenny, especially the Mysteries, or religious plays ; 
and the exciting, though barbarous amusement of the Bull-ring, which 
from an early period was much in vogue in that part of Ireland. The 
sports of the Kilkenny arena were under the special control of the municipal 
authorities, and directed by the “ Grand Council of Bull-ring,” the chief- 
constable being styled “ Lord of Bull-ring,” a similar designation being 
also retained by the mayor, subsequently to the charter of James 1. 
in 1609. Mr. Prim gave some curious details regarding this and other 
diversions, as illustrated by the Corporation Records. Mr. Hitchcock read 
a Memoir upon the Round Towers of co. Kerry, giving a minute account 
of all particulars relating to the examples existing, or recorded as having 
existed, in that district. He invited the aid of Irish Archaeologists, to 
compile a complete description of these remarkable structures throughout 
Ireland, observing that the best list hitherto published is that given with 
the Map of Ireland, produced in 1845, by the Society for the Diftusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

A numerous accession of members was announced, and several interesting 
antiquities, as also antiquarian publications, >vcre presented to the Society. 
Those who may feel desirous to aid its proceedings, or to be enrolled 
amongst the subscribers to the proposed annual volume, may communicate 
with the Rev. J. Graves, Secretary, Kilkenny, 
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JUNE, 1853. 


QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 

SOME NEW FACTS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF HER LIFE AND TIMES ‘ 

I HAVE to submit to the notice of the Institute some 
particulars relating to Queen Eleanor of Castile, taken from 
original documents of which no public account has yet been 
given. The circumstances of King Ed^Yard I.’s sincere and 
well-deserved attachment to his first wife, — of his intense 
grief at her decease, — of the manner in which he publicly 
manifested those feelings at her funeral, — how profusely he 
arranged for the performance of services for the soul of her 
''whom living he had dearly loved, and being dead would 
not cease to love,^’ and how he engaged all the artistic talent 
he could obtain in showing his determination to do honour to 
her memory, — are well knoAvn to all. Those who wish to read 
what modern antiquaries have written upon the subject will 
find all the incidents fully stated and the arguments arising 
out of them discussed, in a paper written by the Rev. J oseph 
Hunter, and printed in the Archceologia, voL xxix.; and in the 
introduction to one of the publications of the Roxburghe 
Club, supplied by a gentleman whose name and talents are 
as well known as his loss is now deplored — the late Mr, 
Hudson Turner.^ The documents which form the ground- 
work of the two memoirs I have referred to, are the accounts 
of the executors of the Queen Eleanor, and in them 
numerous references are made to certain “ Auditores quere- 
laruin.’^ 

The chief auditor and his associates are mentioned in the 
Rolls, payments being made to them for performing the 

^ Read at the Montlily meeting of " Illustrations of Domestic Expenses in 
the Archaeological Institute, January h England. Presented to the Roxburghe 
U153. Clubby Beriah Butticld, Esq., M.P. 

VOL. X. r 
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discovered in Cambridge, in 1822. This will shortly appear as part of his 
Ancient Cambridgeshire.’’ 

Mr. C. H. Cooper offered some observations, proving from ancient deeds 
that the street, called Petty Curv, in Cambridge, derived its name from 
the old Latin name of Farva Cokeria. — C. C. B, 

Cambrian Archaeological Association. — The Annual Meeting for 
1853 will be held at Brecon, commencing Monday, September 12. Sir 
Joseph Bailey, Bart,, M.P,, President, All communications should be 
addressed to the Hev. W. Basil Jones, University College, Oxford. 

Kilkenny Archeological Society. — March 16, 1853. — It is proposed 
to give extension to the efforts of this Society, by including a larger district 
within the range of its operations. It will be henceforth designated as the 
“ Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Arclneological Society.” It was 
determined at this meeting, that 100 subscribers of ten shillings annually 
being found, a volume should be produced each year, comprising historical 
and antiquarian matter, to the publication of which the existing small 
contribution of members (five shillings ppr annum) is wholly inadequate. 
The numerous memoirs communicated to the Society will thus be preserved 
and rendered available for general information. 

The Rev. J. Graves read a notice of silver “ ring money,” of which an 
example had been added to the Museum ; part of a hoard found in the 
cuttings for the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, but unfortunately 
dispersed or lost, with the exception of this ring. A considerable quantity 
of silver, a collection apparently similar to that found at Cuerdale, described 
in this Journal, had been deposited on the rock, and covered by a stone. 
There were numerous small ingots and pieces flattened, possibly for 
coining. The silver had become so black by oxjdation that it attracted 
little notice. Mr. Hitchcock gave an account of a singular sculpture at 
Annagh, co. Kerry, representing a mounted warrior ; it is regarded with 
certain superstitious notions by the people near the spot, but no tradition 
of its history has been traced. Mr. Prim read a Memoir on the Olden 
Popular Pastimes in Kilkenny, especially the Mysteries, or religious plays ; 
and the exciting, though barbarous amusement of the Bull-ring, which 
from an early period was much in vogue in that part of Ireland. The 
sports of the Kilkenny arena were under the special control of the municipal 
authorities, and directed by the “Grand Council of Bull-ring,” the chief- 
constable being styled “ Lord of Bull-ring,” a similar designation being 
also retained by the mayor, subsequently to the charter of James I. 
in 1609. Mr, Prim gave some curious details regarding this and other 
diversions, as illustrated by the Corporation Records. Mr. Hitchcock read 
a Memoir upon the Round Towers of co. Kerry, giving a minute account 
of all particulars relating to the examples existing, or recorded as having 
e.xisted, in that district. He invited the aid of Irish Archaeologists, to 
compile a complete description of these remarkable structures throughout 
Ireland, observing that the best list hitherto published is that given with 
the Map of Ireland, produced in 1845, by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

A numerous accession of members was announced, and several interesting 
antiquities, as also antiquarian publications, were presented to the Society. 
Those who may feel desirous to aid its proceedings, or to be enrolled 
amongst the subscribers to the proposed annual volume, may communicate 
with tlic Rev, J , Graves, Secretary, Kilkenny. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 

SOME XEM' FACTS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF HER LIFE AND TIMES ' 

I HAVE to submit to tlie notice of the Institute some 
particulars relating to Queen Eleanor of Castile, taken from 
original documents of which no public account has yet been 
given. The circumstances of King Edward I.’s sincere and 
well-deserved attachment to his first wife, — of his intense 
grief at her decease, — of the manner in which he publicly 
manifested those feelings at her funeral, — how profusely he 
arranged for the performance of services for the soul of her 
“ whom living he had dearly loved, and being dead would 
not cease to love,^’ and how he engaged all the artistic talent 
he could obtain in showing his determination to do honour to 
her memory, — are well known to all. Those who wish to read 
what modern antiquaries have written upon the subject will 
find all the incidents fully stated and the arguments arising 
out of them discussed, in a paper written by the Rev. J oseph 
Hunter, and printed in the Archajologia, vol. xxix.; and in the 
introduction to one of the publications of the Eoxburghe 
Club, supplied by a gentleman whose name and talents are 
as well known as his loss is now deplored — the late Mr. 
Hudson Turner.^ The documents which form the ground- 
work of the two memoirs I have referred to, are the accounts 
of the executors of the Queen Eleanor, and in them 
numerous references are made to certain “ Auditores quere- 
larum.” 

The chief auditor and his associates arc mentioned in the 
Rolls, payments being made to them for performing the 

* Read at the Monthly meeting of - Illustrations of Domestic Expenses in 
the Archaeological Institute, January 7, England. Presented to the Roxhiirghe 
1853. Club by Beriah BotheUl, E&q., M,P. 
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duties of their office, to the Queen s bailiff ^Yho appeared 
before them on her behalf, and to certain friars preachers 
and minors, for assisting them in it. What their duties were, 
howevei’, can only be partially gathered from those accounts ; 
they were the only documents relating to the subject which 
had then been brought to light, and great obscurity still 
prevailed respecting those officers. The discovery of a large 
portion of the proceedings of the auditoi’s themselves has 
lately been made among the miscellaneous stores of one of 
the public record repositories. They were found in tlie very 
building, whose walls for upwards of 250 years, had heard, 
on each returning eve of St. Andrew (the day of the Queen’s 
decease), the solemn rea<ling of the magnificent grant made 
by the sorrowing King to the monks of Westminster, on 
behalf of the soul of his loved consort. 

The memoir by Mr. Hunter, to which I have referred, was 
the first Avhicli showed that the King was with his Queen 
during her last illness, and at the time of her decease. The 
arrangements of the funeral, and the erection of those 
beantifnl works of art where her mortal remains last rested 
on earth, were doubtless devised by the King himself 

Throughout those accounts of the executors, to which I 
have alluded, it is evident that the King’s wishes were 
largely acte<l upon. I must not, how'ever, omit to refer to 
the doubt that prevails in the minds of some as to the 
circumstances of the erection of those crosses. The fact of 
the payments for them having been made by the executors 
of tlio deceased Queen, has been considered to overturn the 
argument which would ascribe them to conjugal affection. 
But such an ascription could surely be well maintained by 
the consideration of other circumstances as quite consistent 
with those payments being so made. The sole ground for 
the objection in question is, that the crosses were directed 
and paid for by an authority independent of the King. 
There has as yet, however, appeared nothing to show fully 
who the Queen s executors were. The Chancellor, Kobert 
Burncl, Bishop of Bath, is referred to as chief in the 
executors’ rolls. But the documents now referred to, show 
that the King himself was the chief executor ; and they will 
thus, I trust, be the means of restoring to him the credit of 
those beautiful erections, even in the minds of those wlio 
previously Imd any doiffts upon the subject. And they 
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show that ill his anxiety to omit nothing that would make 
his Queen’s memory universally honoured throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, he went even far beyond 
this. He knew that the course of justice had long been 
tampered with ; that the rights of the poor suitor or 
claimant had not availed with many a superior and subor- 
dinate officer unless there Avas Avealth to support or maintain 
them. At the very time of the Queen’s decease, inquiries 
Avere going on as to these acts of oppression and corruption, 
by A'irtue of a Royal Commission.^ Supposing such acts had 
been committed bj^ the officers of his deceased Queen, they 
Avould be knoAvn only to the sufferers themselves, for her 
very virtues would be made to hide them. What would 
avail the sculptured stone, the engraved brass, or even the 
solemn services for her soul, to the feelings of the oppressed 
vassal and wronged neighbour, if any injustice done by her 
officers Avas by her decease placed beyond all hope of 
redress 1 And it is surely some sign of the degree to which 
the King Avas affected by his loss, to find such a chsposition 
as his so moved. 

Very speedily then after the Queen’s decease, instructions 
appear to have been given for proclamations to issue, calling 
upon all jJersons aaRo had any cause of complaint or claim to 
make against any of the Queen’s serA^aiits to appear and 
support it ; and, if any could be proved, ample amends 
should be made. I say such would appear to have been the 
case, for I have been unable to find any such Commission 
recorded as might be expected to liaAm been issued ; but so 
much may be gathered from scAmral passages in the docu- 
ments noAV brought under notice. These consist of four 
rolls of pleadings before Ralph de Ivingho and his associates, 
in the 19th and 20th years of the reign of Edward I. The 
cases on one of the rolls relate to the (,'ountics of Norfolk, 
Sufiblk ami Cambridge ; on another, to those of Chester and 
Flint ; on tlio other tAvo to divers counties. In important 
cases the Queen’s executors Avere represented by Hugh de 
Cressingham, Avell knoAvn from his fate some years after- 
wards at the battle of Stirling. He had been one of the 
Queen’s bailiffs, and about the time these p-oceedings Averc 
completed, he Avas at the head of the justices itinerant for 
the northern counties. I Avill iioav extract some of the ca.ses 


< See ihc Geiitluiuhu’s Magaziuc for March, ]o5‘2, p. 
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entered upon the rolls, ^Yllicll Mill be found illustrative of the 
period to Mhich they refer, and will give some idea of the 
proceedings. 

Norfolk. — Robert de Petra, of Ayllesham, bailiff at Cans- 
ton, was attached at the suit of Cecilia and Beatrice Cleyn- 
kenayl, for taking away a writ of right sued by them. After 
pleading, the fact was confessed, and the bailiff was com- 
mitted to prison, but released with a fine of .£10. 

William Kydeman and Cecilia his wife, complain of the 
abstraction of certain rents, due from lands which had come 
into the Queen's hands. This was done unjustly, and to the 
peril of the soul of the said Queen. They were recovered 
against a subordinate bailiff, with 20^. damages. The ex- 
pression, to the peril of the Queen’s soul,” is often used in 
these proceedings. It often occurs in the executors’ accounts, 
and is commented upon by Mr. Hunter. 

The Vicar of Ayllesham complains, that he and his 
ancestors having right of fishery at Puntingworth, John de 
Ponte and his sub-bailiffs had ejected him therefrom. John 
de Ponte admits that he had not allowed him to sell the fish 
he caught, but allowed him to fish for himself. The jury 
decide, that the vicar had the riglit to dispose of the fish as 
he pleased, and the vicar graciously remits damages for the 
sake of the Queen’s soul. 

The executors of Oliver de Ingham, claim part of debts 
due to Jews from Bartholomew de Redhara, which the King- 
had assigned to the Queen. The said Oliver held Redham s 
lands, a portion of which had been demised to the Queen in 
satisfaction of the debts to Jews, and yet a large part of 
these debts had been assigned by the Queen, and levied by 
the assignees upon the goods of the said Oliver ; so restitution 
was prayed. Inquiries were made into the levying of the 
money ; the Queen’s own letter of assignment was produced, 
and the sum so levied was ordered to be returned. This 
order was not attended to, however, as there is a petition 
upon the Parliament roll of a later year from the same 
executors stating the facts, and saying, that though the 
King had ordered it, it was not done,” 

Suffolk.- — -Edmund de Hemegrave prays the auditors, for 
God s sake, and that of the Queen’s soul, that ho have 
remedy for the injury done him, viz. : after he was of full 
age, and had held liis lands two years, he was ejected there- 
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from by William de Boctone, bailiff of the late Queen, soon 
after her return to England from her last voyage but one ; 
and that he was obliged to pay 300 marks to the Queen’s 
treasurer to get restitution. Hugh de Cressingham says, 
that the 300 marks were justly taken by the Queen as the 
value of the marriage of the said Edmund, which the Queen 
had committed to Richard de Ewelle, but which he (Edmund) 
had disregarded. The said Edmund says, if^is true his mar- 
riage was committed to the said Richard by King Henry, 
but not by the late Queen ; that while under age and in the 
custody of the said Richard, he was never offered marriage ; 
but after he was of age the said Richard offered him his 
daughter Eleanor, to which he was not bound to consent, 
being of age, and so nothing was due from him. A jury 
was impanelled, and their verdict was, that the offer of the 
daughter of the said Richard de Ewelle in marriage to the 
said Edmund was made after the said Edmund was of age, 
and that he had a right then to refuse her — that the damages 
done by occupation of plaintiff’s lands were eighty marks 
— and that the fine of 300 marks was levied in the third 
year of the King’s reign. Afterwards the complaint was 
recited before the King, and John de Berewyk alleged 
that the 300 marks had, since the Queen’s death, been paid 
to Eleanor, the daughter of the said Richard de Ewelle, — so 
she was to appear and show why the money should not be 
returned to the said Edmund. On a certain day all the 
parties came, and a general release was made by the said 
Edmund to the said Eleanor on condition of her giving 
him 100^. These were delivered into the just hands of the 
chaplain of Ralph de Ivingho, to be kept till the said 
Edmund should have made proper letters-patent of release 
to the Queen’s executors, and to the said Eleanor. 

As might be expected, there are several instances of com- 
plaints that appear to have been utterly groundless — the 
court of the auditors constituted for the relief of the slightest 
injury would present a last chance to a desperate claimant, 
and a prospect of gratifying ill-will against the Queen’s 
officers, who had only done their duty. 

Here arc a few instances : — ^ 

Thomas de Rystone complains of having been unjustly 
fined 100.^. and one hundred linen cloths of Ayllesham, 
worth 16s, His complaint was rejected, and the fines were 
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maintained as being properly imposed upon him for having 
done many things against the King’s crown and dignity, 
while rural dean of Ingewurth. 

The Prior of Ixning complains, that having sent cattle to 
pasture in the park of Ditton, four years last Efffiter, they 
were detained by the Reeve, and never returned. A jury 
was impanelled to try the matter, and their verdict w'as, that 
the Prior delivered the cattle to the park-keeper and directed 
him to sell them for the Prior’s creditors, which he had done, 
and paid the Prior what was over. 

John le Xoble complains of being imprisoned by the late 
Queen’s bailiffs till he paid a fine of 30 .s. But the jury who 
tried the case, said that the said John was indicted at the 
Court Leet, for attempting, with the help of other servants 
of the parson of Aldeburgh, to carry away the daughter of 
Robert Hereward, and that he paid the fine in question 
rather than his master should know bis offence. 

Kendal Gogh comjfiains, that having duly satisfied the 
Queen for all services due from his land in Hope Midechait 
(Flint), he was, nevertheless, ejected by the Queen’s bailiff. 
The bailiff says, that the said Kendal was ejected because his 
land lay uncultivated for three years, and it was surveyed 
and let to otlier tenants who could perform the services 
charged thereon. This answer was confirmed by the finding 
of the jury. 

I will now select a few more instances in which the 
plaintiffs succeeded in establishing their cases. 

Richard, the son of Adam the baker, of Newmarket, and 
Agnes, his wife, complain that the late Queen’s Reeve of 
Ditton came Avith others to Newmarket, wdiere they had a 
tenement, and when they left the same, the said Reeve 
entered it and held it against them, accusing them of having- 
broken into the Queen’s house and stolen iron and other 
goods ; and that they imprisoned, beat, and otherwise ill- 
treated the said Richard and his wife, till they gave a release 
of their tenement under peril of their life. This was denied 
by the Reeve, and the release said to be voluntary. The 
finding of the jury gives the following particulars of this 
extraordinary case. They say, that the said Reeve came 
with others to the house of the said Richard, and finding two 
persons in bed they turned them out, and would not let the 
.‘■aid Richard and his wife enter the house. Then, holdinc: 
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the house in the Queen’s name, they reported that the said 
Richard and his ^Yife had broken into it, and stolen certain 
goods therefrom, and they showed a httle hole in the wall, 
through which no larger animal than a cat or a little dog 
could enter, by which they said it had been done ; they then 
levied hue and cry thereon, and took and imprisoned the 
said Richard and his wife in the castle of Cambridge, for 
eight days or more, till they made the release aforesaid, 
though their neighbours wished to bail them. As soon as 
the release was made, they were set at liberty without any 
trial ; but they were not beaten. They had been ejected 
five years. The judgment was, that they were to recover 
twenty marks damages, and the Reeve was to be committed 
to prison during the King's pleasure. 

Madoc Cam and others complain, that the Queen’s bailiff 
at Bangor, — who having taken the moiety of the fish caught 
by them in the Dee as the Queen’s share, ought to have left 
the other moiety at their disposal, — had, when he had received 
the Queen’s share, professed to buy theirs at the lowest 
valuation, and directed his wife at one time to carry aAvay 
10s. worth for 12d. ; at another time, a mark’s worth 
for 2.^., and half a mark’s worth for 6d. This was denied, and 
it was alleged that the fish was taken at the value fixed by 
the appraisers of Bangor ; but the jury completely confirm 
the complainants’ statement, and adjudge them 40^\ damages, 
and the bailiff to prison. 

The free tenants of Hope Midechayt (Flint), complain 
that they had been ejected from their share in tlie mill of 
Rual. Hugh de Cressingham says, the mill is near the 
Castle of Hope, and the Queen had bought the shares of the 
tenants therein, except those of the complainants ; that the 
mill was burnt in the war, and rebuilt at the Queen’s expense 
because she had the greater share in it, and tlie complainants 
had been deprived of their liberty to grind there, because 
they would not pay their share of the building. The com- 
plainants reply, that the mill ground well enough for them 
before the repair, and they ought not to be excluded by that 
act. The jury confirm the complainants’ right, which they 
arc to recover. 

In the next case it would seem that the Queen’s auditor 
had tried to advance the fixed rents to a level with the 
increasing value of money. 
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The poor tenants of Causton complain, that having 
hitherto paid only Id. for every rent hen that was due, the 
auditor had directed 1^^/. to be taken, and had taken it for 
ten years. It was alleged that the hens ought to be given, 
and "not the penny, and that the hen was worth 1-^f/. This 
was denied, and the surcharge being made on the auditor’.s 
own authority, he was directed to pay five marks, and the 
tenants only 1(/. in future. 

Many of" the proceedings are of a mixed character, and 
show that the suitors often appealed to the equitable powers 
of the late Queen’s executors. The next case is given at 
some length, as it affords some particulars of the Queen’s 
personal interference in a delicate affair, and sets out her 
conduct to a poor and wronged maiden in an exemplary 
manner. 

AVilliam, the son of 'William de Pateney, prays the favour 
of the Lord the King, that the lands of his father, to 
wit, two carucates of land in IJphulle and Crucheston 
(Somerset), may be restored to him — from which AValter de 
Wymburn ejected his father by means of an inquisition 
which he took upon the complaint of one Agnes de Sparke- 
ford, without the King’s writ, and adjudged the same to the 
said Agnes, who demised them to the late Queen, and she 
held and occupied the same lands unjustly, and they are 
now in the King’s hands — whereupon he prays remedy. 

And the King directed his writ to his justice, Gilbert de 
Thornton, commanding him to certify to the auditors 
appointed to hear and examine into any offences committed 
by the ministers of the late Queen, concerning the record of a 
complaint made upon the King’s writ to the said Gilbert by 
William de Pateney against the said Queen. And the 
record was returned and the proceedings set out. But as 
the auditors were unwilling to proceed to judgment in the 
premises unless the truth thereof had been more fully 
inquired into, an inquisition thereon was taken by a jury. 
Who say upon their oath, that Agnes de Sparkeford demised 
to AVilliam de Pateney her land in Upliulle to farm for 
two years, during which term she enfeoffed him thereof 
absolutely for the sum of eighty marks. And the said 
William being so enfeoffed, having resided there a year, and 
desiring also to have the land of Crucheston, contracted a 
marriage with the said Agnes (though he was elsewhere 
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married), and on account of this contract the said Agne.s 
gave him the land at Crucheston, and gave him a charter 
of the land, both at Uphulle and Crucheston, for 200 marks. 

And the said William quietly continued possession of the 
land for eleven years, during which time the said Agnes 
frequently demanded and entreated him to make her his 
wife, to which request he would not and could not consent, 
as he was married elsewhere ; and therefore the said Agnes 
being reduced to the greatest poverty came to the Queen at 
Clarendon, and gave her to understand how she had parted 
with her land, and how by the falsehood of the said William 
she was disinherited. Whereupon the Queen being moved 
by piety came and showed the King this deed and falsehood, 
and he incontinently directed Walter de Wymburn to call 
the parties before him, and do in the matter what right and 
reason demanded. And the said Walter attached the said 
William to answer touching the said deceit by the King’s 
marshals. And he answered, that he was enfeoffed of the 
lands by the charter of the said Agnes, without any con- 
dition whatever. And issue being joined, the jury say that 
the said Agnes recovered seisin of her land before the said 
Walter de Wymburn. Being asked if she received the 200 
marks alleged to have been paid her, they answer, no. 
Being asked if the said William was married when he made 
the contract with her, and if she knew it, they answer, he 
was married in the county of Southampton, but the said 
Agnes was entirely ignorant thereof. And they say, that 
the said Agnes afterwards gave the said tenements to the 
lady the Queen, and enfeoffed her thereof — and the Queen 
gave her for seven years while she lived, ten marks a-year 
for food and clothing. 

Shortly after this the record becomes defaced, but there is 
little doubt that William de Patency is put out of court. 

The two next cases show the equitable principles with 
which both the auditors and the Queen’s executors were 
actuated in the settlement of matters. 

The Prior and Convent of Lodes, pray that justice may 
be done them, and the late Queen’s will be fulfilled in this 
matter ; that the said Queen had promised them forty marks 
annual rent to found a chantry for three canons in the 
chapel of the castle, to which the King and Queen bound 
themselves by writing, and the service has been daily 

VOL. X. u 
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perfornieJ. and only twelve marks has been received. Being 
asked wliat authority the}" have for the promise, they say 
the Queen s letter, which they show to tlie al)Ove effect, dated 
at Leyburne, in Gascony, 24:th October, a' 14. Tlie justices 
obtain certificate of the value received by the said prior, and 
tlie claim having been recited before the King, they are to 
recover twenty-eight marks rent out of the Queen's lands, 
and hold the same for ever. 

Michael de Elhurst complains, that the water running to 
his mill at Merdon (Kent), had been diverted by the Queen's 
bailiffs, and his wall broken down so that he could not grind. 
The bailiffs allege that the former holder of Bokyngsand, of 
whom the Queen had it, bought the water of the said 
Michael’s ancestor, and yet he had raised his wall to the 
injury of the Queen’s mill. This answer is confirmed by the 
jury ; but as the water had washed away the earth from 
the said wall, and more water flowed to the QueeiTs mill 
tlian usual, it was directed that the wall be repaired, and the 
said Michael recover seisin. 

The roll of proceedings in the counties of Chester and 
Flint, is full of curious matter, especially to those locally 
interested : but besides the extracts already given from it, 
there are several other entries which appear to possess 
general interest. 

The first case is remarkable as one in which an admission 
is made that will bear an unfavourable construction upon the 
late Queen’s conduct. 

Bichard de Stokepord, Knt., complains, that the lady the 
Queen, caused twenty marks to be levied upon him by her 
bailiff, because he had not presented John de Cam at the 
Queen’s request, to the Church of Stokepord ; and this he 
could not do, as he had made the presentation before he 
received the Queen’s commands. And the Queen’s bailiff 
said in secret, that he well knew that for the reason alleged, 
the said Richard had been distrained and ill-treated till he 
had paid the said fine. And as the Bishop of Bath (Robert 
Burnel, the King’s chancellor, and one of the Queen’s 
executors), was said to know this was true, entreaty shall 
be made thereon to the Queen’s executors. 

]\Iadoc, the son of Griffith Vachan, the son of Griffith Ab 
Madoc (who has been traced by a Welsh gentleman, well 
versed in tliese matters, to be the lineal ancestor of Owen 
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Glendower ; and the spirit displayed in this case is certainly 
that which characterised his celebrated descendant;) com- 
plains that from the time when he ought to have had the 
inheritance of his late father, it had been taken into the 
Queen’s hands “ by force/’ and he himself claimed to be in 
custody till he attained full age, which he says, is a thing 
“that was never imposed upon any Welshman, nor should 
“ it be, because it is not the custom of that countiT.” Since 
the Queen’s death his inheritance was in the King’s hands, 
whence the youth has nothing for his support but six 
marks a-year. He prays inquiry may be made if ever any 
Welshmen have been in custody, or ought to be. Hugh de 
Cressingham replies that the father of the said Madoc was 
enfeoffed by the King by barony and other military services 
which give the King custody. Madoc denies that any Welsh 
ever were or ought to be in custody, and says his father held 
his lands as his ancestors had held them, and none of them 
ever w^ere in custody. The Baron of Edernioii was also 
enfeoffed by the King, and his heir though under age, had 
been restored to his inheritance. 

The case is not decided, but is to be referred to the 
King. If it had been, we should know whether Edward I. 
succeeded in imposing upon the Welsh all the incidents of 
feudal tenure, which were so profitable to the King, but 
irritating to the tenant, against the chief of w^hich Madoc 
here so strongly protests. 

The xiext instance is one of family fraud and oppression, 
but corrected in consequence of the Queen’s officers’ conduct 
being questioned. 

Tangwystel and Wentilyan, daughters of Yovan Gough, 
complain that they claimed the inheritance of their father, 
but the Queen’s bailifi" refused to grant it them, and delivered 
it to Yerefret Fyllok. The bailiff answers, that the uncle of 
the said daughters had seisin of the inheritance before it w\as 
claimed by them. But the jury say, that the said Tangwystel 
and Wentilyan are the right heirs of their father, and on the 
day their uncle (Yerefret) came into court to claim the 
inheritance, they also came to do so, but their said uncle so 
threatened and otherwise terrified them, that they were 
afraid to make their claim. 

There arc two cas('s, whicli show how the late war in 
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Wales had aflected two persons iii very different positions ; 
and with these I will conclude my extracts. 

Hugh de Venables complains, that his father being about 
to sell certain land to the Queen, the execution of the deeds 
was stopped by the commencement of the war in Wales ; 
but the Queen was in possession of the land. After the war, 
tlie Queen refused to give up the land, but promised to pay 
for it. This had not been done, so his father had died from 
poverty, and he was in debt £100. No proceedings took 
place, and it is recorded that entreaty should be made to the 
King, as the complainant can only refer to promises. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph complains, that the Englishmen 
of the parish of Hope and the towns adjoining, wdio came 
there since the last war, would not obey his citations or 
appear before him out of their parish, and in this they were 
encouraged by the Queen's bailiff; and what was worse, the 
tithes and customs due to the bishoprick they I'efused to 
render, wishing in this and other things, to hold a higher 
place than the Welsh and natives of the land. The King is 
to be spoken with and prayed to remedy it. 

And it appears by several proceedings here recorded, that 
after the war in Wales, the King had induced Englishmen to 
settle where the Welsh had left or been driven out, by pro^ 
claiming su(di settlers to be rent free for ten years ; although 
that promise Avas said to have been disregarded by the 
(Queen's bailiffs in some places. But it is only in one 
instance that the complainants substantiate their case, and 
the bailiffs are punished. 

That the Kings own directions greatly guided the 
auditors, is shown by many other cases besides those Avhere 
I haAx noticed the expression in Avhich their settlement is 
postponed, till the King could be consulted in the matter. 

This selection forms but a small portion of the entries 
upon the rolls, and there can be little doubt that they are 
well Avortliy the consideration of the historical inquirer ; and 
that such consideration Avill not in any wvay loAvcr the 
already high estimation in Avhich the characters of King 
EdAvard I., and Queen Eleanor of Castile are usually held. 


JOSEPH BURTT. 
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In a late number of the ArchcPologia Cambrensis I 
gave a full description of the state of the Priory Church of 
Leominster, as I found it at the visit of the Cambrian 
Archmological Association in August, 1852, and of the 
views as to its original extent to which I was led by the 
existing appearances.^ I have now the still more pleasing 
duty of recording the very important discoveries to which 
that visit has given rise, — discoveries which afford a most 
conclusive testimony to the value of societies such as the 
Cambrian Association and our own, and which reflect the 
highest honour on the inhabitants of Leominster and its 
neighbourhood. 

It may perhaps, be desirable however to give some brief 
account of the building as it at present stands." It may 
be best described as consisting of two churches side by 
side ; the northern one, now disused, consists of what has 
evidently been previously the nave and north aisle of a 
Norman conventual church ; the south aisle of this has given 
way to a large structure of the Early English and Decorated 
periods, which forms the present parish church, the old 
Norman nave being locally known as ''the back aisle.” At 
the east end are palpable signs of the Norman building 
having extended further, and having possessed transepts and 
a central tower. This is in conformity with the statement of 
Leland, that '"the church of the Priory stood at the east end 
of the parish church, and was but a small thing.’" By the 
" church of the Priory ” he evidently means the monastic 
portion of the church, the choir, namely, and its adjuncts, 
as distinguished from the parish church ’’ or nave. These 
eastern portions had clearly been destroyed between the 
Dissolution and the time of his visit. Their extent and form, 
which before could only be guessed at, have been pretty 
completely ascertained by the excavations which I have now 
to describe. They make it clear that the original building was 

1 Arelireolo^ia Cuiubrcii'^i^, New Series, vol. iv., p. P. 

^ A ”•00(3 view oi the western end of the churcl], the to\\er, ami great west window, 
mav 3je seen in Dugdale’s Mom Angh, edit. Caley, vol. iv.. p. jl. 
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a Norman cross church, with both a central and a western 
tower, but its general outline must have been greatly altered 
by the large and magnificent addition on the south side. 

In describing the actual process of discovery, I will avail 
myself to a great extent of the account furnished by the 
intelligent correspondent of the Hereford Times (Feb. 5 th, 
1853), follovdng it up by a technical account of what those 
discoveries eventually brought to light. In the mieldlc of 
December last the embankment of the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford railway began to make its appearance in the 
meadows a few hundred yards below the Workhouse pre- 
mises, in which the site of the choir and transept is included. 
The question of the propriety of lowering and levelling the 
high ground of the Workhouse-garden having been dis- 
cussed, it was thought probable that the railway contractors 
might at their o^ti expense remove any surplus soil to their 
embankment below. By tacit consent, therefore, a square 
hole was sunk in the garden, in order to ascertain the nature 
of the sub-soil. After sinking to the depth of about 5 feet, 
the workmen came to some rough stone-work which crossed 
in a direction from east to west the centre of the hole they 
were sinking. The excavation was continued some 4 feet 
lower down the side of the stone-work, and the hole when 
finished was about 5 feet square and 9 or 10 deep. 
Kumours were soon afloat in the town that a “ cell or 
covered tomb’’ had been discovered, and the workmen made 
an effort to penetrate the wall with a view of ascertaining 
its contents. At this stage of the proceedings I had the 
honour of being taken into council about the matter. I 
received a letter from Mr. Gamble, of Leominster (Avliose 
acquaintance I had made on my former visit, and who had 
rendered me some assistance on that occasion), describing 
what had been done up to that time. On this, I ventured 
to address a letter to 3Ir. Bennett, the chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, suggesting the great benefit that might 
accrue to antiquarian and architectural students, if the exca- 
vations could be continued, and requesting that the subject 
might be brought before the notice of the Boaixl of 
Guardians. After some little delay, the Board passed a 
resolution, granting me permission, on behalf of the Cambrian 
Arclueological Association, to pursue the investigation under 
certain restrictions. These last, indeed, amounted to nothing 
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more than a requirement that when the excavation should 
have been effected, it should be all covered up again, to 
admit of the garden being planted afresh. Alone, at a 
distance, I could have done nothing ; but I am happy to 
state that the matter was taken up in Leominster and its 
neighbourhood in a way which is a most encouraging sign of 
the growing feeling of interest as relates to archaeological 
pursuits. A committee was formed, including persons of 
various callings and denominations, who have worked with 
the most praiseworthy zeal, taking it in turn, in all weathers, 
to inspect the operations of the workmen employed, and 
which have finally issued in laying bare the most important 
parts of the foundations of the eastern part of the church. 
Besides Mr. Gramble, whom I have already mentioned, my 
thanks, and those of antiquaries in general, are due to the 
Rev. J.P. Taylor, to Captain Turner, one of the churchwardens, 
and to jMessrs. Watling, Lloyd, and G-ilkes; to Mr. H. Newman 
we are still further indebted for the ground-plan which 
accompanies this account. During these operations, I re- 
visited Leominster at their request, and delivered a lecture on 
the ancient church and the recent discoveries. All this time, 
the fear hung over our heads that wliat we had so recently 
explored must be again concealed; but I am rejoiced to be 
able to add that this fear has been at last removed. Tlie 
interest felt in these discoveries was by no means confined to 
Leominster itself. Several of the neighbouring clergy took 
an active share in the discoveries ; and a memorial to the 
Guardians, praying that the excavations may be allowed to 
remain uncovered, received, besides the signatures of the 
Mayor and several of the Town-council of Leominster, those 
of the Bishop of the diocese (Dr. Hampden), of Lord Bateman, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, of Lord Rodney, and 
other influential persons in the neighbourhood. Addresses to 
the same effect were forwarded by the Archaeological 
Institute, the Cambrian ArchoDological Association, and the 
Oxford Architectural Society. All lovers of antiquity will 
rejoice to hear that the result has been that the Guardians, 
in a liberal and enlightened spirit which does them great 
honour, have passed a resolution, by the terms of which 
these valuable remains will be preserved for the purposes 
of antiquarian study. 

I will now proceed to describe the actual results of these 
investigations. All the conjectures on which I formerly 
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ventured have been confirmed by the recent excavations. 
The whole of the south transept and of the presliytery ha.-? 
been traced out. and the surrounding aisle and chapels of the 
latter, as far as their foundations existed. Owing to the 
nature of the ground, the north transept has not yet been 
touched, and it wfill probably be found impracticable to 
extend the excavations to that portion of the building. 

The shape of the church must have been somewhat 
irregular, the four limbs not being of the same width ; and 
more than this, the choir and presbytery, which are narrower 
than the nave, are put on askew, their centres not coinciding. 
I had once thought that the central tower was actually 
narrower from east to west than from north to south, as at 
Bath Abbey and Leonard Stanley, in Gloucestershire, and 
had not merely the transept arches narrower, as at Malms- 
bury and elsewhere. But, on farther examination, I find the 
state of the case rather to have been as follows ; 

The evidence existing previously to the excavation supplied 
us wfith the fact that a south transept had existed, and that 
the western and southern arches of the central tower had 
rectangular piers of several orders ; but, as it has been found 
that the inner wall of the pi-esbytery ranges with the 
inner member of the south-western pier, we must suppose 
that the eastern arch of the lantern sprang from corbels. 
Thei-e must therefore, from this source alone, have arisen a 
considerable amount of singularity, not to say awkwardness, 
in the internal treatment of the tower. It differs, for instance, 
from the case of St. Bartholomew’s in London, where the 
eastern and western arches spring from corbels, while the 
narrower ones to the north and south have piers ; for there 
the nave ami pre.sbytcry are of the same width, and the 
arches answering to each other were similar. Here at 
Leominster, the eastern and western arches must have been 
most conspicuously dissimilar. But, besides this, as the 
space below the central tower — forming of course the choir — 
and the eastern limb — forming the presbytery — were both 
narrower than the nave, and as the southern walls of the 
t\yo are nearly in a line, it follows that a still greater 
difference must have existed on the north side, and the 
w'estern arch of the lantern have stood quite on one side as 
regards the nave. It is much to be regretted that, as this 
arch was completely destroyed (and not, as usual, merelv 
filled up) at the Dissolution, we have only conjectural evidence 
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as to the manner in which it was treated ; but it is clear that 
the northern arch of the tower could never have had the 
usual abutment to the west. 

If any one should infer from all this that no central tower 
ever existed, I ought in fairness to help him to the fact that 
no foundation could be discovered running north and south 
at the point where the eastern arch would have sprung ; and 
to remind him of the instance of St. Malay’s, Shrewsburj^, 
where the nave and two transepts have three arches exactty 
like those of a lantern, but where the fourth arch to the east 
is wanting, and apparently can never have existed. But I have 
the authority of Mr. Scott and Mr. Penson for the statement, 
that constructive necessity does not absolutely require such 
foundations,^ and that instances occur both ways. And from 
the general analogy of Norman buildings, one can hardly 
imagine a cruciform and conventual church in that st^de not 
designed for a central tower. Probably the Priory Church — 

the small thino;^’ of Leland — 'Was commenced on a small 
scale, which was exchanged for a larger during the process of 
building, to which extension we owe the increased size of the 
nave and the second tower at the west end. For this 
suggestion I have to thank Mr. Basil Jones. 

This “ Priory Church” must have been indeed a small 
thing,” as the ground-plan will show ; yet its design was in 
some respects an ambitious one, as we shall presently see. 
Tlie space under the tower, forming the choir, must have 
been unusually confined ; while the presbytery, or eastern 
limb, is itself so short that the stalls can hardly have run 
east of the tower. This may be perhaps explained by 
remembering that Leominster was not an independent 
Priory, but merely a cell to Reading, and that, consequently, 
the number of monks present at any one time would probably 
be small. As the hidi altar doubtless stood on the chord of 

O 

the apse, it will be seen that the eastern limb, as well as the 
space under the tower, was of confined dimensions. 

Yet this little presbytery had adjuncts of greater com- 
parative extent than those of St. Georges de Bochcrville 
or the Abbaye aux Dames. I have incidentally mentioned 
that it had an apse : but more than this, the apse Avas 

* No such existed under the eastern p. (>(>.) I may add, whatever value may 
towers of Llandatf Cathedral, whoso attach to the testimony, that an ancient 
c\ist(‘nce, or at least inti ntion, I think I seal of Llandaff, of the thirteenth century, 
have demuubtrated. (Llandaff Cathedral, exhibits a church with/o«r towers. 
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suiTomiJed by an aisle, like the Conqueror's Chapel and 
St. Bartholome^y's Priory ; and yet again the aisle had 
diverging chapels, like Westminster or Tewkesbury. 

Very great difficulty was found in the excavation of this 
portion, and very many conjectures were offered during its 
progress ; the final result has been the discovery of a most 
important example of a Xorman apse, with a circumambient 
aisle and radiating chapels. We have clearly made out the 
foundations of an aisle running round the presbytery, with 
apses diverging to the north-east and south-east ; and, finally, 
a projecting chapel has been discovered at the extreme east 
end, which has not been excavated all round, because the 
foundations of its eastern portion have been wholly removed. 
From the length of this chapel I cannot help suspecting that 
it is a later addition ; but if so, it most probably supplanted a 
mere apse at the extreme end, like the other two. The 
discovery of these chapels has been made since my last vusit. 

The best preserved portion is to be found in the south 
aisle, where the foundations rise so high that part of the 
plinth of the external basement exists. The outer walls of 
the aisle have a double range of flat pilasters — a marked 
characteristic of the church throughout — the inner ones 
acting as vaulting shafts, the external of course as buttresses. 
We could not make out the form of the piers, excej)t that 
there seemed signs of projections towards the aisle matching 
those in itsowui outer walls. We ma}^ therefore conclude that 
the aisles were vaulted, and consequently the triforium 
differently treated from that of the nave, where it is a mere 
pretence, as the aisle must always have includeel its full 
height. The basement on which the arcades stood exists 
for a considerable extent on the south side, and we could 
make out tlie height of the pavement, portions of whose tiling 
remained in situ. 

llie south transept has been entirely exhumed. It had 
no eastern aisle, but one of the eastern apses so usually 
found in that position. .A Decorated sepulchral arch at its 
extreme south was found to be of remarkable height, and 
exhibited clear signs of mediioval whitewash." A Norman 
string above it, evidently in situ, Avhich existed at the visit 
01 the Cambrian Association, had been destroyed before the 
excavations commenced — so easily may important evidence 
on such points be lost. Whether the transepts had Avestorn 

- Cojiijai'c LlaikUifrCalliLdial, p. AJ 
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aisles is still uncertain ; tlie fact that the eastern bay of the 
north aisle was destroyed with them looks as if they had ; 
there are also some signs of jambs at the east end of the 
great southern addition; but it is not yet clear whether they 
are those of an original arcade, or of mere doorways between 
that addition and the south transept. 

The whole of the foundations discovered seem, with the 
probable exception of the extreme eastern chapel, to be of the 
untouched Norman work ; so that any later alterations must 
have been entirely confined to insertions in the superstructure. 
It is easy to imagine the general effect of the building, which, 
W'ith the varied grouping of the two towers and of the 
numerous apses, must have been one of the most picturesque 
of its kind. The choir and presbytery, as an example of 
a very complicated arrangement on a very small scale, seem 
especially valuable. 

The work is not yet so complete but that fresh discoveries 
may be expected ; and, as I before said, some very important 
points have been made out since my last visit. I trust I may 
some day see Leominster again ; in any case, should I learn 
anything worthy of note respecting the church, I will not fail to 
make it the subject of another communication to the Institute. 

I may add another question wfith regard to Leominster 
Church. I argued in the Archseologia Cambrensis, that the 
Early English addition included the site of the present 
Decorated south aisle, on the ground that the piscina and 
both the doorways of the porch are of the former style. 
The idea has been suggested to me by Mr. Jewitt, which 
had also occurred to me independently, that it is more 
probable that the Decorated aisle was a farther addition, 
and that these portions were built up again. I am now 
inclined to accept this theory, on account of the thorough 
rebuilding which my former view obliges us to suppose 
within a century after the original addition. The whole 
work, even in the porch, is, with these exceptions. Decorated 
from the ground, and not merely, as usual, rebuilt from the 
window-sill ; while the Early English architects of this very 
addition retained so much of the original Norman south aisle 
as suited their purpose. Unfortunately the evidence of the 
centre arcade, which would have decided the question, is 
lost, owing to a fire in the year 1699, wdiicli destroyed the 
* original arches and the east end of this part of the church. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 



NOTICES OF MEDI.-EVAL SCULPTFRE AND WORKINGS 
IN ALABASTER IN ENGLAND. 


XL'MERous tombs, effiL!;ies. and incised slabs of alabaster, 

’O' ’ 

are to be found in most parts of England, more particularly 
in tlie Midland counties ; and pits of tlie material still exist 
at Cliellaston, near Derby, and at Fauld, under Tutbury 
Castle, •which have been "SYorked time out of mind. 

Marbellers in alabaster ” are also mentioned as extensively 
employed at Burton-upon-Trent, from an early period, 
probably, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. These facts 
lead to the conclusion, that an extensive and valuable branch 
of native industrial art, though no’w almost forgotten, once 
flourished in this kingdom. 

The desire to invite attention to the use of this material by 
mediicval sculptors in England, rather than thoroughly to 
investigate so interesting a subject, has induced me to otter the 
folio-wing particulars. It is to be regretted, that in Stothard’s 
beautiful work on Monumental Etfigies, as also in many of the 
County histories, the material of which tombs and effigies arc 
formed has not been precisely mentioned ; and Mr. Gough, 
who is laudably accurate in such details, sometimes errs in 
designating the alabaster as white marble, as in the Beau- 
champ tomb at Warwick, one of the earliest examples, date 
about 1370 but, so carefully selected was the alabaster 
of that period, for monumental purposes, that it is scarcely 
distinguishable from Carrara marble. 

The earliest specimen of ornamental carved works in 
alabaster is perhaps that still remaining in the Norman 
arch of the west doorway of Tutbury Church. “ This arch,” 
observes Mr. Garner, ‘'has seven principal moulding.s, of 
which the innermost but one is of alabaster ; all arc richly 
adorned with zig-zag, beak-head, flowered, and other devices.”^ 
The most ancient remaining example, it is believed, of a 
puiely sculptural character, is the cross-legged effigy, said to 
represent iSir John de Ilanbury, in Ilanburj Church, Stafford- 
shire. Its date appears not later than 1240. The material, 

GouglA Sqi. Mon., -vol i., part 2, p. 127. - Gamer's StaH'orEhirc, p. 143. 
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however, does not seem to have received much attention till 
a century or more later ; hut from about the middle of the 
14th century, it came gradually into very general use. A 
fine and early examjDle of this date is the Beauchamp 
tomb at Warwick, with the effigies of Thomas Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1369, and his lady, with statuettes 
around the tomb. About the same period Sir Thomas 
Poyiiings, in his will, dated 48 Edward IIL, 1374, bequeaths 
his body to be buried in the midst of the choir of the 
Abbey of St. Eadegund in Kent, and appoints that a fair 
tomb should be placed over his grave, with the image of 
a knight thereon, made of alabaster.^ Mr. Gough assigns a 
mutilated effigy in Eadford Church, Notts, to Thomas 
Furni vail, who died 39 Edward IIL, 1369 ; but it is probably 
of later date. In the succeeding reigns, those of Ptichard II. 
and Henry IV., several fine examples occur, and amongst 
these may especially be noticed the beautiful tombs of 
Henry IV. and his Queen, at Canterbury ; that of Ealph, 
Earl of Westmoreland, and his two Countesses, in Staindrop 
Church, co. Durham ; and that of Thomas, Earl of Arundel 
and his Countess, in Arundel Church.*^ The monument in 
Old St. Paul’s (as described by Dugdale) of John of Gaunt, 
who died in 1399, was of alabaster ; the alabaster is stated 
to have been brought from Staffordshire. Tutbury and its 
vicinity was the property of John of Gaunt ; and in the records 
of Tutbury Priory, Eobert Earl of Derby is stated to have 
translated the remains of Henry do Ferrers, and deposited 

* Dugdale Bar. ii., p. 1 lU. (as I learn from Mr.Da\ is, of Shelton, Staf- 

* III Bakewell Church is an elegant ^()r^l^ 5 hlre,) at WilloughijV'Oii-the \Vol«ls, 
canopic<l niche of alabaster, containing Wollastnn, Markham-on-Trent, Clifton, 
the semi-efhgies of Godfrey Foljambe, Ratcliff-on-Soar, East and West Leake, 
Mho died 137d, his lady Avenal, ] 383. Stapleford, Strelley and Langar. In 
(L\sons’s Derbysh., p. eexxv.) The same Staffordshire, as in Derby and Notts, 
author has noticed alabaster effigies and there is scarcely a church M’hieh does not 
tombs as existing in the following churches: contain alabaster tombs or effigies, and 
Ashbourne, Longford, Newton Sohicy, the observation may extend to the adjoin- 
Cubley, Barlborough, Dronfield, Norbury, ing counties, the slabs there snpphing the 
Aston, Radb(‘rne, Kedleston, Diifiield, Xc. places of the monumental brasses of the 

III Lvsons's Cheshire are engraved from eastern and s<mthern counties. Ecclesias- 
Bunbury Ciiurch a fine tomb and effigy of tical effigies, also of alabaster, of the I4th, 
Sir Hugh Calveley, 13'U ; and from Bar- 15th and l(>th centuries, abound in mo'^t 
thoiuley t'luirch a tomb and efligy of Sir of our cathedral churches. At Tong, in 
Robert Fulshurst and lady (Rich. II. or Shropsfiire, are fine early alaf>astci’ tombs 
lien. IV.), very similar in style and work- of the Vernons ; and at Spilsby, in Lin- 
manship to the Arderne tomb at Elford, colnshirc, those of the WiHoughbys of 

Staffordshire. Sir Robert fought at Pole- Eresby. See Gough, vol. i., part pp. 187- 

tiers, and died 13 Rie. II. In Notts, 18!). 
alabaster monuments are sai<l to occur 
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the bones near to the high altar, tvlicrc he erected a tomb 
of alabaster over them. During the recent excavations at 
Tutbury Church, in an apsidal east end, were discovered 
some blocks of alabaster, but without ornament. At the 
close of the 14th century an interesting fact is presented 
to our notice, in the exportation of the monument and 
effigy of John, Duke of Bretagne, first husband of Queen 
Joan of Navarre, for erection in Nantes Cathedral. He died 
November 1, 1399. For the honour of our country, observes 
Mr. Gough, it was executed by three English Avorkraen, 
Thomas Colyn, Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, 
to whom the King, Henry IV., granted a passport to carry 
it over, February 9, 1408. This permission occurs in lijmier’s 
Fccdcra, and a representation of the tomb is given in 
Lobineau’s Histoire de Bretagne, p. 498.® This tomb existed 
till very lately at Nantes ; but by a recent communication from 
M. Lecointre Dupont, of Poitiers, to Mr. G. B. Davis, of 
Shelton, Staffordshire, it appears to have been destroyed 
or removed. In character it was ver^^ similar to those of 
knights in England, of the same period ; and, considering 
that it Avas executed by order of the Queen, it is not unlikely 
that the same artists, by Avhom this Avork AA’as produced, 
Avere employed on some of the fine tombs above noticed. 
Although no mention is made of the locality in AA'hich these 
workmen lived, it is possible that they carried on their 
art in London, obtaining their material from Derbyshire or 
Staffordshire.® 


' Tlie effigy is described by Gough, Sep, 
Mon. vol. ii., part 2, p. 35. Some notion 
of the costume may be obtained from the 
representations given in Montfaucon,Mon. 
Franc, vol. iii., pb 32 ; and a valual)le 
drawing of the same subject may ])e found 
ill the collection of French monuments 
bequeathed by Gough to the Bodleian, 
tome V,, f. 4(L The jiassport conceded by 
Henry IV., Feb, 24, 14 OS, is thus e.'^- 
presbed;— Pro Tumba nuper Ducis Bri- 
tanuim. — Rex universis et singulis admi- 
rallis, cScc. Sciatis quod Nos, ad supplica- 
tioncm carissimoe consortis nostrre, qute 
ad quandam Tumbam Alabaustri, quam 
pro Duce Britanniie defuncto, quomlam 
viro suo, fieri fecit, in Bargca de Seynt 
Nicholas de Nantes, in Britannia, una cum 
tribus ligeorum nostrorum Anglieoruni, 
qui eandem Tumbam operati fiicrunt, 
vuhdicet, Thoma Colyn, Thoma Holewell 
et Thoma Poppehowe, ad Tiimbara prte- 
dictain in ecclesia de Nantes in Britannia 


assidendum ct ponenduin ad praesens ordi- 
navit mittendum.’’ It proceeds to grant 
safe conduct to John Gu^cliard, master of 
the said barge, an his passage to Britannv, 
and return, iVc. Rjmer, Fted, vol \iii., 
pp. 510, 511. 

^ In naming the exportation of this 
tomb to Mr Tennant, the mineralogist of 
the Strand, he informed me that he had 
observed a toinli and effigy of alabaster in 
the church of St. Ursula, at Cologne, tlie 
material of which he noted as being in his 
belief British, from its peculiar texture 
and general appearance. The date of the 
tomb, however, apjicared to be as late as 
1 0*50. I would suggest to members of the 
Institute, who are in the habit of visiting 
th'" continent, to note any similar examples ; 
I feci convinced that few pcr.sons are 
aware of the extent to which these ala- 
baster workings were carried on in various 
parts of England, c.spccially in the 15th and 
1 Gth centuries. 
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A few years later we find that Sir Hugh Burnell, in his will, 
dated Oct. 2, 1417, bequeathed his body to be buried in the 
choir of the Abbey of Hales, co. Salop, “ under a fayre tomb 
of alabaster,’' there prepared by himself, near to the body of 
Joyce, his wifeJ 

Whether the tomb and effigy of Thomas, first Earl of Herb}", 
are of alabaster, or still exist, I have not ascertained. By his 
will, dated July 28, 1504, he provides a tomb to be placed in 
Burscough Priory Church, near Lathom, Lancashire, the 
present burial-place of the Derby family, with images of 
himself and his two wives ; and he likewise appoints that the 
“ personages " which he had caused to be made for his father 
and mother, grandfather and great-grandfather, should be 
set in the arches of the chancel, in the places provided.® At this 
period, however, alabaster was extensively used for eflfigies 
and tombs. ^ Sir William Compton, by his will, dated March 8, 
14 Heniy VIII., 1522, orders a tomb of alabaster to be 
made for his father, and set over his grave, and his arms 
cut thereon.^ 

About this date we have proof of at least one locality where 
the alabaster was wrought ; and, subsequently, through the 
researches of a talented member of the Institute, we have been 
made acquainted with the names of two of the tomb- 
makers, or marbellers," at Burton-upon-Trent. 

Leland, in his Itinerary, thus speaks of the works at this 
place, — “At Burton are many marbellers, working in alabaster,” 
an expression from which we may infer that they were 
not newly establishe<l there, but that the manufacture had 
existed long previously to Leland’s visit, and continued at 
that time in a flourishing condition.- At a later period, in 


' Dua:dale, Bar. vol. ii., p. 02 
^ Ibid. p. 249. 

^ Among the alabaster tombs of the 
loth cent,, are those of Sir Edmund de 
Thorpe and his lady, 14 1*1 ; a Fitzalan 
and la<ly at Arundel ; the De Marmions 
at Tanfield, Yorkshire ; the Stanley 
effigy at Elford ; those at Tong, Salop ; 
a mutilated figure of a knight, finely 
sculptured, at Bakowoll Church, time of 
Henry IV. ; the Arden tomb, in Aston 
Church, Warwickshire : Sir Humphrey 
de Stafford and lady, 1 450, at Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire ; the fine Beaufort tomb, 
at Wimbourn Minster ; a Ilarcourt and 
lady, at Stanton Ilarcourt, 0\on ; the 
Spencer effigy, in Groat Brington (’liurch, 
VOL. X. 


Northamptonshire, and numerous others. 
In the Midland counties such effigies 
abound, and in our cathedral churches 
many memorials of ecclesiastical personages 
arc to be seen, sculptured in this fine 
material. 

‘ Dugdale, Bar. vol. ii., p. 402 

“ Shaw, Hist, of Staffordshire, vol. i,, 
p. 1 3. Sir Oswald Mosley, in a cominu- 
nicatitm ^^ith ^\hicll I have been recently 
favoured, observes, after stating the dif- 
ficulty of investigating the subject at 
Burton, — “ The last person who had works 
of this description at Burton, for toys 
rather than efiigies and tombs, was named 
Burnett, but the manager \s name was 
Iiieley ; be came from Suffolk ; and after 
R 
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the reign of Elizabeth, Camden notices Burton as still famous 
for this branch of native industry. 

To the interesting researches of Jlr. Evelyn Shirley, and a 
communication brought by him before the meeting of the 
Institute at Oxford, as also to the family evidences comprised 
ill the Stemmata Shirleiana,^^ privately printed by the same 
gentleman, we are indebted for two elaborate contracts for the 
sculpture and erection of alabaster tombs and effigies. The 
first, printed at length in the Journal, voL viii., p. 185, is an 
Indenture, dated September 20, 23 Elizabeth, 1581, between 
George Shirley, executor of Thomas Fermor, Esq., and Richard 
Roiley with Gabriel, his son, described as tomb-makers, of 
Bur ton-upon-T rent, who covenanted to work a fair tomb of 
alabaster stone, at or near Mr. Fermor’s grave, in the church 
of Somerton, Oxfordshire, with effigies of that gentleman, in 
armour, and of his wife, according to the minutely detailed 
instructions regarding the costume and ornaments, the 
heraldry, and inscription. The tomb itself was to measure 
6^ ft. by 4 ft., its height being 5 ft. The tomb-maker 
covenanted to complete the work for the sum of 40/., and 
he received a further gratuity of 40,^.^ The executors’ 
accounts comprise various entries relating to the conveyance 
of the tomb to Somerton, for which the “ waynman received 
4/. 3^. 4c/., as also to the setting up of the tomb, and grating 
before it, and the painting the saiel tomb. 

This monument, as I am informed by the Rector of 
Somerton, is in good preservation, and is composed of pale- 
coloured alabaster. 

The second contract above mentioned was for the 
construction of the tomb and effigy of John Shirley, Esq., 
father of George Shirley, Mr. FermoFs executor, to be placed 
in the church of Bredon-on-thc-IIill, Leicestershire, where it 
still exists. A representation of this monument may be seen 
in the “ Stemmata Sliirleiana,^^ p. 63, where the contract is 
given at length, bearing date August 9, 27 Elizabeth, 1585. 
It is between Mr. George Shirley and the same parties, 
Richard and Gabriel Royley, of Burton ; but the document 
is not executed. The cost of the tomb, with a single 

twenty years or thereabouts ho failed, and the manufacture of sepulchral monuments 
the works were finally abandoned by a ceased there during the civil wars, and 
man named Cunningham, who succeeded has never again been revived.’’ 
him, and removed to Derby about thirty ^ Forty pounds may be considered as 
years ago. I think it very probable tliat er^ui valent to 400/. at the present time. 
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effigy, recumbent on a mat, the whole painted and gilt, &c., 
was covenanted to be 22/. 

These contracts are rendered doubly interesting, as 
distinctly marking the locality where such works were 
produced, and the names of the artists employed. Soon after 
the period of the Royleys, from certain influences, this 
extensive branch of industry totally declined at Burton 
and at other localities whence the supply of alabaster had 
been obtained, Mr. Shaw, the Historian of Staffordshire, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, observes, after quoting 
Leland and Camden, — “ How long Burton continued thus 
famous, we are not informed, but certainly there has been no 
such manufactory here of late years, though alabaster is still 
plentiful on the sides of Needwood Forest, particular!}^ about 
Tutbury.” Lysons, in his History of Derbyshire, after stating 
the annual supply to the potteries and other places from the 
Chellaston pits at about 1000 tons, observes, citing Pilkington, 
that another pit existed at Aston ; and formerly there were 
others in the parish of Elvastoii, on Ballingdon Hill, near 
Ambaston, places near Chellaston, from whence the most 
valuable supply of alabaster was obtained. These pits were, 
however, closed when Lysons wrote. 

There were doubtless other places besides Burton where 
alabaster was quarried, in former times. Harrison, whose 
“ Description of England,'' prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
appears to have been written about 1579, in his chapter of 
quarries of stone for building, their variety and excellent 
quality, observes, — “ Of white marble also we have store, 
and so faire as the Mai’pesian of Paris He. — If marble will 
not serve, then have we the finest alabaster that maie else- 
where bee had, as about Saint Davids of Wales; also neere 
to Beau manour, which is about foure or five miles from 
Leicester, and taken to be the best, although there are diverse 
other quarries hereof beyond the Trent, as in Yorkeshire, &c. 
and fullie so good as that, whose names at this time arc out 
of my remembrance," He speaks also of the “ plaistcr’^ of 
Axhohne, dug in sundry places in Lincolnshire and Derby- 
shire, used instead of lime to blanch " houses, and which he 
considered to be a fine kind of alabaster ; adding, in regard 
to the various kinds and uses of '' plaister," that “ wo have now 
devised to cast it in moulds for windows and pillars of what 
Ibrme and fashion we list, even as alabaster it selfe : and 
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with such stuffe suiidrie houses in Yorkshire are furnished 
of 

The disuse of this fine material for nionumental purposes, 
for nearly three centuries, may be attributable to the decline 
of the art from want of patronage, and partly to the 
introduction of gunpowder into the pits in lieu of the 
mediaeval saw and picks : whereby an increased quantity of the 
material was obtained, but of unsound quality, and unfit for 
the purposes of sculpture. At Chellaston several indications 
of mediaeval workings have recently been met with (1S50-51). 
Iron wedge-shaped picks have been found, from 8 to 12 
inches in length : early lewis holes have also been noticed, and 
saw-cuts, chisellings and pickings ; and at about 1 6 feet below 
the surface, a jug of half-baked ware, an oaken ladder, an S. 
hook similar to those in present use by frame saw3"ers, and 
a fine slab of alabaster, 7 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. b}" 7 in. 
skilfully sawui and in sound condition.^ At Fauld, near 
Tutbury, not only are there pits in full work, yielding every 
variety, but pits long since abandoned are in many places 
observable, extending to the summit of the ridge on wTiicli 
Ilanbury stands. This slope is still called '' The Castle Haye,” 
and extends north-east from TIanbury, towards Tutbury. It 
forms part of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and, in a survey of 
Royal Parks adjoining Needwood, taken in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, the follow ing statement occurs, — The park 
of Castle Haye has been disparked, and the herbage kept 
for the king's use. The compass thereof exceeded four miles, 
and in it w^ere plaster pits, the rent of which, with the herb- 
age, by the year wms 5/. a considerable sum in those 
days.^'^ Both at Chellaston and Fauld recent demands have 
again brought the saw- and pick into use, and not only have 
several fine blocks been quarried and remain at the pits, but 
depots are being formed in London for the supply of this 
material for sculpture and architectural purposes.^ Having 
recently, in the execution of the effigy and tomb of the 
late Earl of PowTs, now^ placed in W elchpool Church, Mont- 

riie Description of England, book iii , new red sandstone, and besides being 
e. 9, Holinsii, vol. i., p, 2135. abundant in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 

’ These particulars were communicated it is likewise procured from pits near 
to me by Mr Upton, local agent for Messrs. Carlisle; at Newark, Notts; near Yeovil, 
Smith, the pro])riot<n*s. Somerset ; aiul at Blue Anchor, near 

For tins information I am indebted to Watchet, in the county last named, tliere 
Mr. il. liill, proprietor oi the Fauld is a fine rock of this material, washed by 
quarry. the sea. 

■ Alabaster or gypsum occurs in the 
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gomeryshire, tested the yaluc of this material, I can speak 
with confidence in regard to the ease wdtli which it is 
worked, and the adyantage, in an economical point of view, 
as compared with marble ; the chief, and perhaps only 
objections to its use, are the extreme diSiculty of fine finish, 
and the ease with which it may be injimed. 

The foregoing observations may, it is hoped, lead the 
antiquary to bestow upon certain subjects of investigation, 
connected with the sculptor’s art in mediaeval times, more 
close attention than they have hitherto received in England. 
There are doubtless other points of interest in relation to 
the uses of alabaster in our country to which I have not 
adverted in these brief notices. Beside the productions of 
large dimension — effigies of life size, and stately tombs, to 
which attention has been chiefly called, there exist various 
elaborate works of minor proportion — panels or tablets 
representing groups of small figures, in high relief, sculptured 
in alabaster, and for the most part showing traces of rich 
colouring and gilding. Of these several remarkable 
examples have been produced at meetings of the Institute ; 
and they appear to have originally formed portions ot 
tabernacle work, such as enriched the reredorse of an altar, 
or the shrine of a saint. Four such tablets were shown in 
the Museuih, formed during the meeting of the Society at 
Norwich, and another is preserved at the Bishop’s palace in 
that city. Of this class of sculptured relics are those curious 
representations of the head of St. John the Baptist in a 
charger, surrounded by figures of saints. One was placed in 
the Institute’s Museum at Salisbury by the Rev. Edward 
Duke, and there are two in the possession of Mr. Bow^^er 
Nichols. All these appear to be of the 15th century, and 
as specimens of carving in alabaster, doubtless executed in 
England, they claim notice, not less than as highly curious 
examples of symbolism and design at that period.'^ 

EDWAED EICIIAEDSON. 

'' Four of these singular tablets, roprc- tion between the true alabaster of the 
senting the lu>a<l of the Baptist ht (Haro, ancients ^ carbonate of lime, and the 
have been described One is figured in gypseous alabaster (so called), \\hieh is a 
Stukeley’s Paheographia Brit , a second sulphate of lime. The former is hard, 
by Schnebbclie, in the Aiiti<piarie&’ ami effervesces with acid : the latter soft. 
Museum ; and two in Gent. Mag, Sept. so as to he easily scratched, and does not 
lb‘24, p. 201). See Notes to the Bui’y immediately ettervesce. See the Dictionary 
Wills, edited by Mr. Tymms for the of Architecture, published by the Archit. 
Camden Society, p. 235. Publication Society. 

It may be desmable to mark the distiuc' 
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are not visible to assist in fixing the Jate. Tlic effigy has not 
been represented vdth a shield in this instance, so that heraldiy 
does not, any more than tradition, serve to indicate the family 
to which this nionumont belonged ; but from the character 
of the armour, it may be assigned to the early part or mitldle 
of the Xlllth century. It should be observed that the hood 
or chaperon of mail conforms to the globular shape of the 
head. 

The wood engraving, which accompanies this account, 
gives a faithful representation of another example of this 
class of monumental sculpture, afforded by the County ot 
Kilkenny. The old church of Kilfane, in the Barony of 
Gowran, appears from its existing sculptured details to have 
been built at the close of the Xlllth century, or commence- 
ment of the XIV th. On the erection of the present parish 
church, the older structure became disused as a place of 
worship, and served as a school-house ; and I have l)een 
informed by several individuals who some thirty years since 
attended as children at this school, that this sculpture 
lay on the floor, and that the punishment for idle or 
refractory urchins was a compulsory kiss bestowed on the 
stony lips of the “ Caiiticell fadheC,' the Tall Cantwell, as the 
effigy was traditionally named in the Irish language. 
Subsequently the figure Avas buried beneath the surface to 
save it from injury, and so it remained for many years. In 
September, l.SIO, I Avell remember working hard with spade 
and shovel to disinter the knight for the purpose of obtaining 
a drawing : when the rubbish was cleared awa^" I saw at 
once that this was no common monument, and the necessity 
of doing something for its preservation strongly presented 
itself ; accordingly a subscription was entered into, and an 
attempt was made to remove the slab to the aisles of the 
Cathedral of St. Canice at Ivilkenny ; from several causes, 
hoAvever, the project fortunately was not put in execution. 
I say fortunately, for from the mode of transit contemplated, 
and the immense weight of the slab, it is extremely probable 
that some injury would have resulted to this valuable monu- 
ment. From the period alluded to, down to the summer 
of 1852, matters remained as before, and the knight lay 
safely beneath the protecting rubbish. Several circum- 
stances, however, combined to force on the committee of the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society the importance of saving 




r ,il IvjiJ.ij.'- jd co. KiUn. 
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the sculpture from j^ossible destruction. It was accordingly 
determined to obtain a mould from the effigy itself, as the 
most effectual way of perpetuating its peculiar features ; 
this has been^ by the kind permission of the Archdeacon of 
Ossory, effected ; and four casts have been made therefrom, 
one of which was exhibited at the Xational Exhibition at 
Cork, and rests finally in the Museum of the Eoyal Cork 
Institution ; a second has been transmitted to the Museum 
of the Iloyal Irish Academy in Dublin, and has there elicited 
much interest ; a third has been executed for the Court of 
Irish Art, in the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853, now 
open at Dublin ; and the fourth has been reserved fur the 
Museum of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. 

These measures have been undertaken by the committee 
of the Kilkenny Society as calculated not only to preserve 
a curious, and in Ireland almost unique, relic, but also as 
tending to make the Society favourably known to the Irish 
public, as being alive to the importance of saving the monu- 
ments of the past from demolition.^ 

The Caiihvell, or de Cantaville, family was amongst the 
early Korman settlers in the counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. Thomas de Keiitewall is one of the witnesses to 
a charter granted by Theobald Walter, first chief butler of 
Ireland, to his Town of Gowran, in the reign of Henry IL 
The Cantwells early possessed large property in the county 
of Kilkenny, on which stood the castles of Cautewells Court 
near Kilkenny, and of Stroan and Cloghscreg in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kilfane. That this monument 
represents a Cantwell is proved by the evidence of 
Heraldry. The shield is charged with a bearing, which, 
without the tinctures, may be blazoned as — four annulets, a 
canton ermine, the bearing seen on the seal of John Cantwell, 
attached to a deed of A\halter Fitz Peter de Cantwell, and 
Peter Fitz Peter de Cantwell, dated 46 Edw. III., and on the 
seal of another John Cantwell, affixed to a deed dated 15th 
Henry VIl.^ Probably this effigy was sculptured in memory 
of Thomas de Cantewell, who, by a Avrit dated at Thomas- 

1 A special subscription lias been coni- Recoril Room, Kilkenny Castle, amongst 
meiiced to defray the cost incurred, which the Ormonde MSS. Burke gives— Gules, 
the ordinary funds of the Society are fixe annulets, and a canton erm. (another, 
inadeijuatc to meet. t'i'i annulets or), as the coat of Cautwell, 

- These documents arc preserved in the in Ireland. General Armory, &.c. 

VOL. X. T 
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town in the count}' Kilkenny, in the year 1319, was exeinptoil 
from attending at assizes, on the plea of being worn out 
with age (Rot. Pat. 13 Ed. II., Xo. 33). Tombs, it is well 
known, were occasionally erected by persons before their 
decease. — perhaps such was the case in this instance. A 
suit of mail, without any portion of plate, defends the 
body, the head and throat are protected by a chaperon of 
mail which falls over the hauberk ; the chaperon is flattened 
at top, presenting the appearance of a slightly elevated cone; 
a long triangular shield, very much curved, and charged in 
relief with the arms before described, is supported on the 
left side by the shield-strap, passing over the right shouldei'. 
and some acorns with oak leaves are carved in the stone as 
a support for its point. A surcoat is worn over the hauberk, 
confined by the sword belt at the waist, and the sword lies 
under the body, the end appearing between the legs ; the 
right arm (the hand being bare, and the mailed gauntlet 
hanging by) is extended by the side ; and the right leg- 
crossed over the left. The feet are supported by well carved 
clusters of oak leaves with acorns, and the spurs are broadly 
rowelled. The effigy is well sculptured, apparently in 
Kilkenny marble ; the contour of the head and neck is fine, 
the legs and feet are well formed, and the folds of the 
surcoat are disposed with considerable elegance ; but the 
shoulders are narrow, the chest flat, and the right arm badlv 
designed. The entire absence of plate armour prevents lis 
from as.signing this effigy to the successor of Thomas de 
Cantwell, as the latter was not dead in 1319 ; but as he was 
an old man at that period, the broad rowelled spur forbids 
us to assign it to his predecessor, who must have died early 
in the Xlllth century, and the character of the oakdeaf 
foliage would also point to about 1319. It is carved with 
the marked vigour and truth to nature, characteristic of the 
Decorated style of architecture which then came into vomie. 
It seems also probable from the style of the building that 
this Thomas do Cantwell was the founder, or a* least 
re-builder, of the ancient church of Kilfane. 

^ In addition to the two remarkable relics of l\lonunient<'vl 
Sculpture, which have been described, I am desirous to brino' 
uuiler the notice of the Institute a fragment of a very 
.singular exampK of early Iri.sh art, likewise to 1)0 seen in 
the county of Kilkenny. It is a portion of an engrawd 
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slab, possibly sepulchral, resenibliiig the incised stone 
memorials of frequent occurrence in England, and it exists 
at Jcrpoint Abbey, where it at present serves as a head- 
stone to the grave of some peasant, there interred in recent 
times. This curious specimen of incised work exhibits, as 
will be seen by the accompanying representation, the lower 
portions of two figures, of dimensions rather below life-size. 
They are armed in mail, represented by parallel rows of 
rings, according to the earlier mode of indicating that kind 
of armour, as seen on the effigies of the Xlllth and early 
j\art of the XIVth centuries. In this instance the chausses, 
or hose of mail, are fastened below the knee by straps of a 
very peculiar kind, formed with a broad piece in front, and 
narrow double thongs passing round the limb behind. I am 
not aware that any representation of such an appliance of 
military costume, resembling a garter, at this period, has 
])een noticed, either in works of IMouumeiital Art, or 
illuminated MSS. An able writer on Costume, indeed, in 
his curious remarks on the origin of the garter, and its 
choice as a knightly symbol by Edward III., affirms that he 
had doubted whether any garters were worn by men in 
those days, no indication of such an article occurring upon 
any monument or in any illumination.^ The feet of the 
figures, on the curious slab at Jerpoint Abbey, are unfortu- 
nately deficient, and the upper part of the slab has likewise 
been broken away. In its mutilated condition it is difficult 
to ascertain the precise intention of the design, and posture 
of the figures ; but I may mention that some persons, wlio 
have examined it with care, have entertained the notion that 
one of the figures is represented in the cross-legged attitude, 
and that this slab may be added to the list of examples of 
that peculiar conventionality in the earlier Sepulchral 
Memorials of Ireland. 

.IA:.iES GRAVES. 


Planclu'. History of British Costume, tion of garrrrs (ointolini) in Boccaeio’s 
p 14!). In the later edition of 134", tlie Decameron, v>ritten in tlie times ot 
author oi)bervcs that lie had found men- Edwanl Ilf, 
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While the cliurclics and chapter houses, tlie cloisters and 
refectories which were erected by the religious communities 
formerly existing in this country have justly engaged a large 
share of attention, the humbler buildings which they raised 
on their rural possessions have been comparatively neglected. 
Yet the same union of architectural taste and good construc- 
tion is to be found in either class ; the remains of their 
manor houses and granges, their barns and dovecotes, 
abundantl}" show the application of the same principles to 
which the durability and beauty of the more important 
structures are due. Among the examples to which we can 
still refer, for the illustration of their architecture in con- 
nection with rural economy, there are probably few now in 
existence more deserving of notice than the buildings 
erected on the lands once belonging to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. Though a few fragments but faintly indicate 
what were the amj)la et perpulcra maneria of Wrington, 
East Brent, and Sharpham, there still remain the Barns at 
Pilton, at Boulting, ami at Glastonbury itself — -the last of 
which, as has been said, is a structure far more beautiful and 
monumental than many a modern church — and also the 
remarkable buildings, of which I propose to give some 
account, viz., the Manor-house of Meare and the small house 
near it, traditionally known as the Abbot’s Fish-house. 

Meare is about three miles west of Glastonbury, situate 
on a small piece of firm ground rising slightly above the 
marshes (or, as they arc called in Somersetshire, moors) 
which surround it on all sides. In consequence of its 
situation, it is in early times always spoken of as an island. 
The name is obviously derived from the mere or lake wliich 
existed on the north side of the village until the begijiniug 
of this century. Tt came into the possession of the Abbey 
of Glastonbury in the seventh century, and on account of the 
aimudant supply of fish furnislicd by tlie mere, of the facilities 
alfurded by its position for the swanneries, heronries, kc., 
ill which our ancestors so greatly delighte<l, and of its 
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nearness to Glastonbury, it appears to liave been always 
greatly valued by the monks. The minute and circumstantial 
accounts, both of the manor-house and of its various appur- 
tenances, which have been preserved, enable us, with the aid 
of the existing remains, to form a very good idea of what 
our ancestors deemed a right goodly manor/’ 

According to the legends of Glastonbury, St. Benignus, 
the successor of St. Patrick in the see of Armagh, and 
afterwards in the Abbacy of Glaston, passed the latter part 
of his life as a hermit upon this island, and the mere is said 
to have been formed at his prayer. Passing, however, from 
legend to history, we find that the mere and the adjacent 
islands were among the earliest donations to the Abbey of 
which we have any a23parently authentic record. Kenewalch 
or Gen walla, King of Wessex, granted the fishery with other 
property in 670 to Abbot Beortwald, or Brithwald. This 
charter of donation is a curious example of the turgid stjde 
which the Saxons affected in the composition of such 
documents, and the anathematising clause is very singular. 
The more important i^arts of the charter are as follows : — 

“ Ego' CecHvalla terrani que dicitur Ferramere unum cassatum Beortwaldo 
Abbati libenter largior, necnon duas parvas insulas, hoc est cum captura 
piseiiim in utraque parte stagni cum paludibus, silvis pascuis apium 
ct omnibus ad sc pertinentibus dabo ei ut habcat diebus vite sue 
ct post obitum suum cuicumque volverit derelinquat. Corroboravimus 
nunc cruci&quc signo confirmato hoc donativum stabili jure gratuni et 
ratiun dcccrno durare quam diu vixero (et ?) poli terras atquc cquora circa 
othera sidcrum jusso moderamine volvet (volvent ?) — Si quis aiitem nisus 
fuerit hiijus mee don adonis testamentum confringere, aut adimere conatiir 
ipse acrius multatus sit infernalis ergastuli pena demersiis quam eo demon 
vel diis dampnatorum paravit. Ego Ccnwalla basillcos Westsaxonum 
proprie mantis subscripcione sancte crucis design avi effigiem nemo qui se 
regeneratum in Christo noverit hujus largicionis donum presum at.” 

Here follow the names of the witnesses. 

In this charter the island is called Ferramere, and in a 
charter of King Ina, in confirmation of this and other grants. 
Ferlingmere. In later times, however, these names seem to 
have been restricted to the lake, the island or the manor 
being called simjily Mere. Under this name it appears in 


’ As Kenwalch \\as then King of the 
West Saxons, tins niobt likely is an error 
of some transcriber, the name in the 
suliscription being written Ceii walla ; and 


there are evidently other inaccuracies in 
the co}>y of this charter gi\en in the 
Monasticon, i., p. 47 (last edit.), hence 
this extract is taken. 
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Domesday (tom. i. fo. 90) as an appciidage to the manor ut* 
Glaston, and is there thus mentioned : — 

To this manor [/. e. Glaston] adjoins an island, ydiich is 
called Mere, y here arc GO acres of land. The arable is on>.‘ 
earn cate ; and 10 fisliernien, and 3 fisheries, \vhich pay 
20 pence ; and 6 acres of meadow, and 6 acres of wood, and 
2 arpents of vineyard. It is worth 20 shillings.’’ 

The great wealth of the Abbey of Glastonbury excited the 
cupidity of its neighbour, Savaricus, Bishop of AVells, and lie 
in 1193, availed himself of liis relationship to the Emperor 
of Germany to procure, as one of the conditions of the 
liberation of Ricliard Occur de Lion, the annexation of the 
Abbey to his Bishopric. The Abbot, Henry de Swansey, 
was summoned to the continent, and met the King at 
Haguenaii in Alsace, where all the conditions of this bargain 
were arranged. The Abbot’s consent was purchased by the 
promise of a bishopric, which was given him shortly after, on 
the vacancy of the see of Worcester. The papal sanction to 
such annexation was also obtained. The monks of Glaston- 
bury, however, were refractory, and a series of disputes 
commenced, which lasted until 1218, and are narrated at 
very great length in the chronicle of Adam of Domerham 
(De Rebus gestis Glastoniensibus). The whole controversy 
presents a curious picture of the manner in Avhich a question 
involving ecclesiastical rights was then litigated, one side 
obtaining decrees from the Pope, the other opposing to their 
execution prohibitions obtained in the King s courts. Adam 
of Domerham bewails the unhappy state of the monks : 
'* Quos nunc regiorum jacula prieccptoriim confodiebant nunc 
apostolicorum turbines mandatorum supra vires concuscie- 
bant. Quo tempore tarn monachi quam Savaricus citra 
ultraque mare continue discurrentes utrique siue parti 
suffVagancia indefatigabiliter impetrare nitcbantui*.” Tliese 
proceedings wTre diversified b}" an occasional recourse to 
armed force ; the Bishop in the first instance made a forcible 
entry into the Convent and confined the refractory monks 
in tiiC infirmary for the Avliole day without foo<l. On one 
occasion some of the retainers of the Abbey were killed by 
I lie Bisliop’s men, in taking forcible j-iosscssion of one of the 
manors, and the Abbot elected by the monks, William Pica, 
is alleged to have l)cen poisoned at Rome, where ho went to 
prosecute his suit. Commissionei’s were at length nominated 
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by the Pope, with powers to settle the dispute, and by them 
the Manor of 3Iere, with eight others, estimated as one- 
fourth of the possessions of the Abbey, were assigned to the 
Bishop ; but the Convent Avas to retain the I’ight of fishing 
in the water of Feringemere,^^ conjointly with the Bishop. 
The monks, as may be supposed, were most unwilling to 
acquiesce in this spoliation, and appealed against the decision 
of the commissioners. In 1218, a final arrangement was 
made, by which the Bishop gave up Meare and five other 
manors, retained only three, and renounced his claim to 
the Abbacy. 

Abbot Michael de Ambresbury, elected in 1235, Avas 
active and successful in still further recovering the ancient 
rights of the Convent, and Adam of Domerham exultingly 
relates that Dictiis Michael paulatim et prudenter ac sine 
strepitu memoratum episcopum [/. e. Bishop Josceliii] jam 
senescentem et debilem dissaysiAut, successoremque suum 
Rogerum, viz., episcopum virum siinpliccm et senem ac 
hujus (modi ?) negociorum inexpertem omnino exclusit, et 
Glastoniam ad pristines libertates restituit.'"’ — His proceedings 
Avere not ahvays of so quiet a kind, as the chronicler tells 
that the possession of some of the alienated property was 
recoA ered non sine vi armata.'"’ 

In consideration of these eminent serAuccs Avhen, in 1252, 
on account of age and infirmities, he resigned the Abbacy, a 
residence Avithin the Abbey precinct was assigned to him, and 
the Manor of Mere AA’^as granted to him for life as a country 
house ; the fishery being reserved to the Convent ; it Avas 
provided that the monks should maintain at Merc a custos 
or Avarden, of the fishery, moors and bounds. 

In the course of the Xlllth century disputes arose 
betAvecn the Convent and the Dean of Wells, relative to 
their respective rights in the moors surrounding Meare, and 
in the account of one of these quarrels given by Adam of 
Domerham, the custos morm" is mentioned as seizing and 
detaining the boats of the Dean, Avhich aa ere unduly intruding 
upon the Avaters of Ferliiigmere. These quarrels Avere at 
length settled, and a deed made at Westminster in 1275, by 
Avhich the rights of the disputants Avere clearly defined as to 
the i\rere and otlier mattei'S. The Abl^ot’s right to the 
manor and tlie fishery Avas fully acknoAvledged, but the Dean 
and his tenants Aveiv to be allowed to navigate the Avaters 
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from sunrise to sunset ; this restriction to daylight being no 
doubt introduced in order that nocturnal voyages might not 
afford opportunities for illicit fishing. 

Adam de Sodbury, -who became abbot in 1322. and died in 
133.5, obtained the appropriation to the convent of the rectory 
of i\Iere, and Johannes Glastoniensis relates of him (p. 2G7), 
that, ■■ Capellas et cameras apud Mere Pulton et Domerham 
fecit construi speciosas cum aliis sumptuosis aiMficiis. 
Ecclesiam parochialem de filere fecit dedicari et curiam 
ibidem lapideo opere communiri cum viiiariorum [viva- 
riorum I] delectu.” 

It is not quite clear whether this passage is to be under- 
stood to mean that this abbot built the manor-house as well 
as walled it about, but as its style, as well as that of the 
chancel of the church, corresponds very well with the date, 
it seems probable that both were his work. The fish-house, 
being identical in style with the manor-house, may also be 
attributed to him. 

Collinson (History of Somerset) says the manor-house was 
built by Abbot de Cancia, about 1300, but he gives no 
authority for this assertion, and the style of the existing 
building does not appear to admit of so early a date. 

jSTo notice of any interest, connected with Meare, occurs 
from the time of Abbot de Sodbury until that of Abbot 
Richai’d Beere : the latter abbot added considerably to the 
manor-house. In 1517 he made a perambulation of the 
estates of the abbey, and caused a terrier to be compiled 
containing the results of this survey. This, and the survey 
made by “ Richard Pollard and Thomas iloyle, esquyers, 
gcnerall surveyors of the king’s higlines landes,” in 1539, 
contain a very full account of the manor and its appurte- 
nances ; the one frequently furnishing particulars wanting 
in the other. In the terrier the house and its outbuildings 
are thus mentioned : — 

“ Est ibidem perpulcrum ct amplum manerium antiquitus fundamcntuni 
et per Dominum Abbatcm nunc cum novis cameris ornatum cum stagiiis 
}uscinis ct pomeriis infra procinctum ejusdem manerii nuiratum ex magiia 
altitudine et spissitudinc miirorum lapidibus fortitcr circumvallatum, 
continens infra muros prtedictos HI acras 1 perticam. 

“ Item grangea cum bartona ibidem et domus exterior vocata Wodebousc 
in aiistrali parte manerii praidicti continens 111 pcrticas dimidiam. 

“ insuper gardinum et poinerium in orientali dicti manerii 1 ac 1 1 
pertic ct la Botchaje cum virgulto ibidem continens 1111 ac 1 pertic. 
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‘‘ Est ibidem domus columbarum qua? non existimatur hie quia columbella} 
inde provenientes expenduntur in familia Domini, tamen reddere solebat 
XX s. per annum.” 


The other survey notices the house as follows : — 

“ The scite of the Manour. The scite of the said manner is of an 
auncyent building having a fajre large hall, tlione halfe whereof is covered 
with leade and thother with slate with viii fayre chambers, a propre 
chapell, with a kytehyn ; buttery and pantrj^e and all other howses of 
office very necessary. Finally, the house is fit for a man of worship, but 
thayer thereof is not very holesome saving to such as have contynued long 
therein, whereunto are appertayning iii fayre orchardes, well replenyshed 
with fruteful trees, with iii large ponds in them conteyned, full of all 
nianer of fysshe which is not here put in value, untill the king’s highnes 
pleasure therein be known. . . . • • • n. 1.” 

1^0 details are given in this survey as to the outbuildings, 
but tlie Mere is mentioned as follows : — 

“ Fysshinges. 

“ Also there ys apperteynyng unto the sayde manor one fysshing called 
the Mere which ys in circuite fyve myles and one my^G and an halfe brode, 
wherein are great abundance of pykes, tenchs, roches, and jeles, and of 
divers other kynde of fysshes which bathe allwayes ben kept to the use 
of the house, and is worthe by the yere to be letton to ferme xxvi li. 
xiii s. iiii d.” 

In Abbot Berets terrier the mere is said to be one mile in 
length, and three-quarters of a mile in breadth: the difference 
between these estimates may have been caused by the first 
having been made in winter, and the second in summer, as 
Leland says of it that it was in winter a 4 miles in cumpace, 
when least 2^, most commonly 3.'^ The waters of the mere 
were enlivened by a flock or ''game of 40 couple of swans. 

Besides the mere there were four wears, at which w^ere 
fisheries, two of which were let, one at the other at 
13s. Id. 

Woods are mentioned in which the herons made their 
nests, and are stated in the terrier to have produced annually 
about 100 young. The later survey also mentions a "game ’’ 
of sixteen pheasants in these woods. 

At that time vast parts of the manor were almost value- 
less, about 85 acres on the west of the mere, being frequently 
under water, and on the north side was a moor containing 
3300 acres which was chiefly covered with heath, and only 
available as producing some pasturage. This is now entirely 
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above it, projects, and at tlie north-eastern angle of the 
other, or north-wing, is a small projecting building 
which also appears to have had an upper floor, now 
destroyed. A line of wall extended from the house to 
the west, and in this remains a doorway with decorated 
mouldings. This wall seems to have connected the house 
with the barton or farm-yard ; the barn, dove-cote, and stables 
remained until 1837, when they were pulled down, and 
nothing of them now remains except one or two archwaj^s. 

The additions which Abbot Bere made to the house have 
entirely disappeared, and I have been unable to ascertain the 
plan of them with any accuracy. The whole of the existing 
building appears to be of one date, which, as I have said 
above, is the earlier half of the fourteenth century. 
Excepting the alteration of the windows of the front into 
square-headed ones, the insertion of some modern doors and 
windows, and the blocking up of some of the windows, the 
house has been but little altered externally. Internally, 
the changes have been greater, and the original distribution 
of the space is now difficult to trace. The only rooms which 
retain their original fire-places, or anything of their 
ancient appearance, are the large hall at the north end of 
the building, and a room now used as a kitchen, which is 
below the southern part of the hall. 

The house it will be seen is of two floors throughout ; tlio 
lower rooms ai’e about ten, the upper about sixteen feet in 
lieight. The upper floor contained the principal rooms ; 
those on the ground floor are, however, not mere store- 
houses and cellars, as in the house of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but well-lighted rooms with fireplaces ; with the 
excej)tion of one small part tliere are no stone vautt>s, but 
tlie upper floor rests on strong beams supported by plain 
corbels. The kitchen is in the south wing, and was entered 
directly from the porch ; an immense chimney remaiirs, but 
the fire-place has been altered in the inside. Whether the 
wliole of this wing was occupied by the kitchen, or whether 
its western end was parted off to form another room, cannot 
now be ascertained. The southern end of the north wing 
ha<l a room about 30 feet by 22. In this the original fire- 
place remains ; the corbels over it support the hearthstone 
of the lire-]flace of tlie hall which is immediately above it, and 
tlic sajiie chimney shaft serves for both fires ; the north end 
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of this wing was evidently used as a cellar and store-house ; 
a part which is inclosed by inner walls is covered by a 
segmental-arched stone vault, and had formerly iron doors. 
In what manner access to the upper floor was originally 
obtained it is now difficult to trace. I was very j)ositively 
assured that a broad flight of steps covered by a slanting 
roof ran up in front of the southern end of the north 
wing. The wall, however, having been rough-cast outside, 
and papered inside, no trace of a door-way can be found, 
and it would be somewhat contrary to the usual arrange- 
ment, that a door from the exterior should be placed at 
the upper end of a hall.^ The lower end of the hall has 
three doors, west, noi'th and east : those west and east must, 

I think, have opened upon external stairs, one communicating 
with the court, the other with the barton. The north door 
opened to the upper floor of the small projecting building, 
which was probably either a garderobe, or contained a 
winding stair. Whatever the arrangement of the stairs may 
have been, it does not appear that they could have afforded 
ready access from the kitchen to the hall — a point generally 
very carefully attended to in mediaeval houses. 

The principal feature on the upper floor is the large room 
or hall which measures about 60 feet by 22, supposing it to 
have occupied the whole of the wing. The window at the 
end has a transom, and its lower lights, having never been 
glazed, retain the original wooden shutters ; a projection 
will be observed on the mullion, made to receive the bolt of 
the shutter. The fire-place is a fine example of its period ; 
being represented in the annexed woodcut a description is 
unnecessary. The curious manner in which the central stone 
of the mantel-piece is supported will be observed. — Nearly 
opposite to the fire-place is a sort of shelf or bracket, on which 
remain the bases of five small shafts ; possibly this when 
entire formed four niches for the reception of small figures. 

The existing roof is modern ; the ancient one was in all 
probability very similar to that of the fish-house, with, 
perhaps, somewhat more ornament ; the ends of the principals 
remain, inserted in the walls in the same manner. The 
other wing is now deprived of all original character 

At C on the plan of tlio upper Hoor is position of a screen, and it may be doubted 
inru-ked what is allei;c'd to bo the remains whether it really ^\as sucli. 
ol a screen. It is however not the usual 
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internally, being diverted into a nurober of small rooms. It 
has a chimney corbelled out from its eastern end, but the 
fire-place is either destroyed or hidden. The windows on 
its north side are blocked up, and the onty remaining trace of 
■what it was, is the stone with three panels of perpendicular 
work carved upon it which is represented on the plan. 

The porch with the small room over it is finished by a 
singular gable surmounted by the figure of an abbot, wdiich 
is clearly of fourteenth century work. It will be observed 
that no trace of the “ propre ” chapel which once existed is 
to be found in the building as it now stands. 

Of the farm-buildings and other out-offices nothing 
remains, as I have said above, but very small fragments ; 
it is much to be regretted that no competent observer 
examined them before their destruction in 1837. Had they 
been preserved, we should have an almost complete 
example of a fourteenth century manor-house with its 
subordinate buildino;s. 

Of the wall which is so much dwelt upon in Abbot 
Bere’s terrier, only one side remains, that on the north. 
It is about 150 yards long, and in its present state about 
12 feet high. Within this wall are remains of the fish- 
ponds mentioned in Pollard and Moyle’s surveys. One of 
them was filled up not many years ago by the present 
tenant of the farm. 

The other building which I have alluded to, the Fish- 
house ” as it is called, is about 150 or 200 yards to the east 
of the manor-house. The garden and orchard noticed 
(see p. 16) in Abbot Bere’s survey as on the east of 
the manor, seem very probably to have belonged to this 
house. If the Botehaye ” were the yard or enclosure in 
which the boats used in the fishing were kept, it would be 
very natural that tlie house of tlie superintendant of tlie 
fishery should be immediately adjacent. 

It is a remai'kably unaltered example of a house of its date 
being entire^ with the exception of a small projection which 
was once attached to the west end near the north angle. 

^ Since the above was written, I have been pulled down since 1800, and a person 
been kindly furnished by the Rev. Mr. now living states that he well remembers 
Williamson, of Theale, with the tollowing rings and chains fastened in the walls. Jn 
remarks : — “ There was at the west-end the village are five plots of ground, eaeh 
of the Fish-house, a small ri>om, or cell, about oiio-si\th of an acre iii size, which 
traditionally called the ‘ prison ; it has are still called ‘ Fishing plots.’ ” 
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The plan, as will be seen by the view of the exterior, is a 
parallelogram. The ground floor is divided into three 
rooms, the central one measuring 1 5 feet 3 inches by 1 6’ feet 
4 inches; those at each end, 8 feet 8 inches by 16 feet 
4 inches. The door opens into the central room, and in this 
is a fire-place divided into three parts, from one of which 
a small oven opens. These rooms are about 7 feet in height, 
the floor of the upper rooms forms the roof and rests upon 
stone corbels. In the western room is a door-way which 
gave access to the small projecting building now destroyed. 
A similar door- way led from it into the chamber above. 

The upper floor is divided into two rooms, the eastern 
measuring 24 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 4 inches, and the 
western, 8 feet 8 inches by 16 feet 4 inches. Both are 
covered by good open roofs of the same date as the house. 
This room is entered by^ doorway at the top of an external 
stair, as will be seen in the view of the outside. 

This building which is very valuable as an almost entire 
and quite unaltered example of a small house or cottage of 
its period, was recently in a state bordering iqjon ruin. 
Mr. .John Henry Parker of Oxford, having, however, called 
the attention of the proprietor. Sir Charles Taylor of H0II3'- 
combe, to its ruinous state, the latter has Very liberally 
directed that the repairs needful for its preservation should 
be made, and as Mr. Parker has undertaken to superintend 
them, it may be confidentl}' hoped that this interesting relic 
of the domestic architecture of the fourteenth century will 
be preserved in its present primitive and unaltered state. 

Ihe chancel of the church which is close to the manor-house 
ha.s windows of very peculiar tracerv. this no (haibt is part 
of the structure which was dedicated by Abbot de Sodbury, 
and i^robaldy built by him. The moulding.s, though not the 
^aiuo as those used in the house, do not seem to differ much, 
if at all, in point of date. The roof much resembles that 
ot the fish-house, but is more ornamented. The south door 
of the nave has some remarkablj" fine ii'on-work (tf the 
fourteenth ceutui’y. 

Ihe Mailing of the church and of both the houses is of 
has, no doulM from the quarries mentioned in Abbot Bore's 
teiiicr ; the buttresses, jambs and tracery of the MindoM’s 
ami other dressings are ot an oolitic limestone. 

Al.E.X, XE.sBlTT. 
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Ix a former volume of the Journal the intention ^vas 
expresseel, to collect from time to time, for the gratification 
of those who take an interest in Mediaeval Seals, notices of 
such unpublished examples as may be brought before the 
Instituted A scheme for the general arrangement of Seals 
was moreover offered, which, as we have had the satisfaction 
to be assured, has proved acceptable to the student of this 
branch of archaeology, and tended to encourage the appre- 
ciation of the subject, as a valuable auxiliary to general and 
personal historyd In resuming the proposed collection of 
materials for the History of Seals, we must advert with 
pleasure to the increasing attention recently given, both in 
our own country and on the Continent,^ to a class of 
Mediaeval Antiquities, valuable not less as examples of the 
progress of Art, than as authorities, of the highest authen- 
ticity, and by aid of which, historical truth may frequently 
be established. The hope may, as we believe, be entertained, 
that at the British JMuseiim, where so much has recently been 
done towards a suitable illustration of National Antiquities, 
an extensive collection of impressions from English Mediaeval 
Seals may speedily be formed, available for public gratifica- 
tion and instruction. 


1. Leaden Bulla of Raimond du Puy (del Podio) of a noble family in 
Daupliiny, Gustos^ or Grand Master of the Order of St. John in Jerusalem, 
or Hospitallers. He succeeded Gerard, the first custos, on his decease, 
about A.D, 1121. In tliat Year Raimoiid addressed letters to solicit the 


succour of the faithful throughout Ei 
by Pope Calixtus 11. He compiled 

^ A ivh. Journal, vol. viii. p. 74. 

- To the observations, ihid^ pp. 73, 71, 
in explanation of that scheme, tlie author 
of it re(iuests to add a further practical 
direction, analogous to uhat is there said 
of seals being assumed to be lay, uliich do 
not show themselves to be ecclesiastical ; 
viz. that in like manner all seals must be 
assumed to be ptrisoaal^ which do not on 
the face of them appear to be otlierwise. 

^ In regard to foreign researches on the 
subject uf st*a!s, ^\e may specially invite 
attention to the establishment at I’aris, oi 
0. ^^Societe de Sphragisticpie,” and to their 


Yope, accompanied by a Bull conceded 
the first statutes of the order, and 

montlily Bidhtin, of which the second 
volume will speedily be completed. The 
annual subscription is only 15i>., and this 
publication forms a useful record of all 
information brought before the Society. 
The ‘‘Sphragist’sche Aphorisinen,^’ by the 
learned Lepsius, wdiich appeared in the 
Transactions of the Thuringo- Saxon An- 
tiquarians, at Halle, in 184*2-3, well deserve 
attention ; as also the History of Seals in 
Germany, by Dr. Melly, of Vienna, and 
the w'orks ot Vossberg on the Seals of 
Prussia and the cities of Northern Kurope, 
published at Berlin. 
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formed a systematic code for its regulation ; he was eminently distinguished 
by valour and military skill, in the interminable struggles with the infidel, 
of which Palestine and Syria were the scene, in the twelfth century. 
Raimond appears to have been living in 1158, and he died about 11 GO/ 
The interesting relic, of which representations are here given, was found 
under the walls of Norwich Castle, and it is now in the valuable cabinet of 
Norfolk antiquities, in the possession of Mr. Robert Fitch, of Norwich, to 
whom we are indebted for its exhibition. On the obverse appears the 
ciistos kneeling at the side of a patriarchal cross ; the legend being, — 
^ RAIMVNDVS eVSTOS IIOSPITALIS HIERYSALEM. On the 
reverse is seen a chiuxh with three domes, doubtless intended to pourtray 
that of the holy sepulchre, so represented that the interior is shown, and 
the tomb of our Lord within the church, a cross being placed at the head, a 
lamp, or corona, suspended above, and an object, possibly intended for a 
censer, swinging at the foot of the tomb. The legend is : — ^ H OS PIT ALE 
BE HIERYSALEM. The establishment of the Hospitallers, it will be 
remembered, was adjacent to the Church of the Sepulchre ; and existing 
remains of the building are described by Mr. Yilliams in the “ Holy City, 
vol. L, p. 391. 

2, Leaden Bulla of Raimond Berengarius, a native of Dauphiny, who 
succeeded Roger de Puis, in 1365, as Grand Master of the Hospitallers. 
In that year he commanded the fleet, united with that of Peter, King of 
Cyprus, in the expedition against Egypt. In 1374, his advanced age 



Bulla of Raimond Bereng.arius, Grand Master of the Ilosi'itallcr'? lGt5j — 1"74 

prevented his attendance at the great assembly of the Order at Avignon, 
where he was represented by his lieutenant, Fernandes de Heredia, and 
the Statutes of the Order were settled. Berengarius died in Nov. 1374.'^ 
On this curious bulla the primitive design is retained, but modified : the 
badge of the cross may be perceived, though very indistinctly, upon the 
shoulder of the kneeling ensfos : at the sides of the patriarchal cross before 
him are introduced the letters Alpha and Omega ; the Oriental domes of 
the church are converted into Gothic tabernacles. The recumbent figure 
beneath the fragment of architecture, intended to represent the church, 

^ Art de Verifier les Dates, tome IT. p 112, from Sebastian Paoli and Paci- 

edit. 181 a, p. 106. Statuti del Sacro audi. Paoli, in his collection of the 

Spedaie di S, Oiov’. Boigo Nuovo, 1G7T. Statutes of the Order, states that lie died 
^ Art de Verif. les Dates, tome IT in a.d. 1373. 




C- t]ie ±£;s;f nailers, nrcn 
-Mr. Robert fitcli 
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appears by the cross-nimbus to be our Lord’s body placed on the tomb, thus 
typifying the presence of the Holy Sepulchre, as on the more ancient 
bulliC. The legends are as follows : — Obverse, ^ F. R. BEREXGARII. 
eVSTOS • PAVRERYM. Reverse, ^ IIOSPITALIS ■ IHERYSApM, 

The accompanying representations are from casts in sulphur supplied by 
Mr. Doublcday ; and there can scarcely exist a doubt that the original is 
the identical bulla described by Mr. Addison, as found during the repairs in 
the Temple Church, in 1S30.® His description closely agrees with the 
details of this bulla ; it does not appear, however, that he had seen cither 
the original, or impressions from it : he remarks — These particulars 
have been furnished mo by Mr. Savage, the architect,” The workmen, by 
whom it was found, carried it off, and it appeared, as Mr. Addison said, to 
have got into the hands of strangers. The relic passed into the collections 
of the late Mr, Upcott, and a mould was fortunately taken by Mr. Douhle- 
day, from whom casts may he obtained. A. Y . 

3. The Seal of IlaMuse, Lady of Kevcoloc, We have here a personal 
seal, with an effigy, which may he referred to the latter part of the 
13th century. The matrix is of silver, and was found in digging 
a foundation at Oswestrv. The legend in c.vh'uso is SIGILLA M 
TIxVYHSIE DOMIXE DE KEYEOLOC. Ylio this lady was. i^ 
not quite clear. The two escutcheons ought 
to assist materially in identifying her. From 
them we should infer that she was or had been 
married, and that the escutcheon in her riglit 
hand displays the arms of her hushaud, and 
that in her left those of her father, in accord- 
ance with the generality of ladies' seals of that 
period with heraldry upon them. She has, 
however, been supposed to be Hawise, surnamed 
Gadarn, daughter of Owen de la Pole, who 
married John de Chcrlton in the early part of 
the reign of Edw. 11. (See Journal of Chester 
Architect, and Archacol. Soc., part ii, p. 173.) 

Her father, who derived his surname from Pool, 
otherwise AVelsh Pool, in Powis, died seised of 
the ^lanor of Kcveoloc and divers others in 
El Edw, L, leaving a son, Griffin dc la Pole, and herself. That manor 
and two others were assigned to Joan his widow for her dower (see Abb. 
Rot. Orig. p. 81). Griffin the son died in 2nd Edw. IL without issue, 
leaving his sister Ilawise sole heiress to himself and their father. The 
arms of De la Polo were or a lion rampant gules, as appears by the Roll 
L Edw. IL p. 91; and wc may presume they were adopted by John do 
Cherlton after his marriage, as the same arms are constantly attributed to 
him. These agree with the escutcheon on the dexter side. To explain 
the arms on the sitiistcr side, vdiich arc two lions passant, recourse has 
been had to her maternal grandmother, a daughter of John, Lord Strange 
of Knockiii, but not an heiress. Her husband is said to have been 
Sir Robert Corbet, and his arms or, a raven proper : and Ilawise has been 
supposed to have imitated the example of his son, her uncle, Thomas 
Corbet, who died in Sir Robert’s lifetime, and is stated to have borne six 

Ili&tory of tin* Tonqilar^, Loml. lol'2, p, and Descri|)tioii of the Temple 

Church, Loud. Iddl), p. 120. 
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ravens (instead of one), with his mother s arms, viz.. Strange, (jules two lions 
passant on a canton; but if so, the canton was probably intended only 
as a brisnre, because his father was living ; beside which there were other 
Corbets bearing or with ravens proper, and at that time, if a charge were 
repeated so as to amount to three or more, the exact number was not 
materiaL However, that was a very ditferent thing from taking Strange 
on a separate escutcheon, as in this seal ; and for an heiress to have 
dirferenced her paternal coat with no better reason, or indeed at all, would 
have been an anomalous proceeding. The two lions passant do not appear 
in the glass at Shrewsbury, the donation of Ilawise and her husband ; 
who are there represented with hertildic decorations. Moreover, this 
Hawise was but 19 years of age in the 4th Edw. 11. (Dugd. Bar. II., p. 71), 
and therefore the probable date of the seal is too early for it to Lave 
been hers. 

There was another Ilawise to whom this seal may have belonged, 
namely, the paternal grandmother of Ilawise Gadarn, who however lived 
till the 4th Edw. II. She was the wife of Griffin de la Pole, son of 
Gweuwinwin, or Wemmwin (according to the printed record), as appears 
by the Placita de Quo Warranto, 20 Edw. I, ; and that Gwenwinwin is 
said by the AVelsh authorities, and in Cal. Rot. Pat. 3 b., to have been the 
son of Owen Cyvcilioch, or de Kcveoloc, and is himself sometimes called 
de Keveoloc (Cal. Rot. Pat. 2 b). Seeing the manor conferred a surname 
on these ancestors, and is found in the family t. Edw. I., the husband of 
this Hawise, who was in the line of descent, was most likely Lord of 
Kev^eoloc also. Now it appears by the pedigree of L'E strange in BlomefiekPs 
Norfolk, a family descended from Sir John Strange of Knockin, that a 
daughter of his named A vice married Griffin de la Pole ; and though the 
authority for that statement is not given, yet, seeing Avice and Hawise are 
doubtless the same name, this seal corresponds with such a state of facts, 
and makes the truth of it highly probable ; for here is a Ilawise Lady of 
Keveoloc, holding in her right hand the arms of De la Pole, and in her 
left tliose of Strange of Knockiu. In regard to the Lordsliip of Keveoloc, 
that manor may have formed part of the dower of Hawise the grandmother, 
and been afterwards given up by her, and then assigned as above mentioned 
for part of the dower of her daughter-in-law, Joan, the mother of Hawise 
Gadarn. It probably could be well spared by the grandmother, for she had 
obtained from the king a grant of the manor of Strettondale (see Placita 
de (}uo Warranto, p. 6S5) ; and Griffin de la Pole, her grandson, being 
under age at his father's death, the wardship of his lands held in capite 
was also granted to her (see Abb. Rot. Grig. pp. 8S, 89). Under these 
circumstances the better opinion should seem to be that this was the seal 
not of Hawise Gadarn, but of Hawise, wife of Griffin de la Pole* 

The following pedigree, which, with the exception of the parts in 
parentheses, is derived from the published records and Dugdalc, may 
render the foregoing remarks more readily intelligible. 

Chvtu dc K<. 'lot ^ C’ G wciillu'i, duiLrlitLi of 0 \m.u 

J ) 

<• .stirMijv.iii 1.1 WVmmui'i ik 

j 

) ' 

Giirtiu di. In Pok -p Ila'A fd lu nl Nil Ti.hn 
I ^tr,ul-c)tl iEdw.-irdn 

I — ^ — • — ■ * — 1 

Uwcii dc la pole, d JlEdw.udi ^ Jn.in (dfLii nt’ Su llobti t < '(.il.ct, Olkci 
I ln> wik', Calliuiiue .btrani^c) 

1 1 
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4. Seal of Maximilian of Burguntly. Tliis official seal, of which a cast 
was recently brought uiuler tlie notice of tlie Institute,^ is a beautiful 
example of the art in the sixteenth century. It is circular, and inches 
ill diameter. The device is a ship of war with three masts in full sail ; 
on the sail of the mainmast is an escutcheon quarterly ; I. and IV. also 
quarterly, viz. 1. Modern Biirgundn ; 2. per pale Old Biirgiin(hj and 
Brahant ; 3. per pale Old Burguiidg and Linihourg ; 4 as 1 ; and on an 
inescutcheon Flanders ; II. and III. France modern, a bcndlct charged in 
chief with a dolphin, for Bourhon-Monfpenslcr ; over all on an inescutcheon 
apparently a bar on a fess, but probably intended as a fess only, Borselle : 
Crest on a helmet, full-faced with five bars, an owl also full-faced ; above 
are the letters m.b.: Supporters, a lion and another beast, probably a lion 
also, but the sinister supporter is almost hidden by the mast. The sail of 
the fore-mast is semee de flammes, and on it are two staves raguly in saltire 
(as they appear on some of the seals of the Emp. Charles V.), charged at their 
intersection with a briquet ; and above is a pentagonal cailloii, and imme- 
diately below the intersection three pellets, and at the bottom of the sail a 
gem ring with something passing through it. The sail of the hindmast is 
also semee de flanimes, and on it are the like staves in saltire, charged at 
the intersection with a pentagonal caillou ; above is an indistinct object, 
possibly an escallop, and immediately below the intersection three pellets, 
and at the bottom of the sail a snail with its shell. On the dexter of the 


staves is an M. The b, which might be expected on the sinister, may be 
hidden by the flag next mentioned. On a flag at the stern is a merman in 
armour, in his right hand raised to strike is a sword, and on his left arm 
a shield ( ? charged). Along the toj) of the hull are ten shields with the 
arms following : — 

1 ? ] These are on the forecastle : the charges have not been 

2 ? j satisfactorily made out. 

3. Modern Burgundy with its quarterings and inescutchcon as in the 
first and fourth grand quarters of the escutcheon on the main sail. 

4. A fess apparently charged with a bar, but probably intended as a fess 
only, for Borseller 

5. Barry of six, in chief three annulets for Viemlled 

6. France modern, a bendlet charged in chief with probably a dolphin, 
for Bourbon- Montpenslerd 

7. Three masclcs, a chief paly, on a canton a lion rampant, for Berghesd 


8. A cross charged with five escallops for St. Shnon.'' 

9. Three eagles displayed for Brimen.^ 

10. Three bars for Bamlures.'^ 


These are on 
the poop. 


Five other shields arc seen through the shrouds, hut without charges. 
Tbe legend, which is on a scroll round the device, has the first two 
letters concealed by a turn of it ; hut these and some defects from fractures 


1 A sulphur cast from the collection of 
the late Mr. Caley was exhibited by Mr. 
Burtt, at the Monthly Meoting, Jan. 7, 
lh.53. Cuhts of this remarkable seal may 
be obtained, without difficulty, iroiii Mr. 
Heady, LoxNOstoft. 

- Borselle ^^as a fess ary. 

3 Yieville, Barry of b or aud az, on the 
first two bars 3 annulets 

Bourbon- Montpensier, France inodcni, 


on the chief or of a bendlet gii. a dolphin 
az. 

^ Bei’ghes or Bergue, Vtrf. 3 masc-les 
«/'//., on a chief paly or and a canton 
ta. charged with a lion rampant or. 

St. Simon, mi. on a cross ary. o cscaL 

lops yii. 

Brimeu, u/y. 3 eagles di-played yu. 

'' Hambures, or. 3 bars yu. 
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being supplied in parentheses, it reads thus : (sD'ULLvm : siasimiliani : a : 
BVKGONUiA : L>(oMiNi : luivjnuis : AC : vluis ; iiiAjuis : rucFFCTi 

On the box containing the cast it was stated to be the “ Admiralty seal of 
Maximilian de Burgundy, xAdmiial and captain general of the sea, to a safe 
conduct of Charles Einp. of the Romans, King of Germany, Ac., ldP3.” 
The original is said to be now at Carlton Ride. 

This official seal i^ remarkable for the number of family alliances it 
displays, and the place they occupy. The Maximilian named on it 
belonged to one of the illegitimate branches of Burgundy, descended from 
Duke Philip surnamed the Good, who died in 1407, and whose arms are 
those on the main-sail in the first and fourth grand quarters. The 
admiral was Lord of Bevres and Vere and some other places, and eventually 
a knight of the Golden Fleece, hut not till 1 j 4G ; vhich being after the 
date of the seal, the flammes, the briquet and caillou are not to bo 
referred to that order, but to the house of Burgundy, and probably tlie 
staves raguly also ; whatever may be the fact as to the ring and snail. 
He studied under Erasmus, and was intended, it is said, for an ecclesiastic ; 
but afterwards devoted himself to arms ; which change may have taken 
place after the deaths of his two elder brothers, who died young, had 
opened new prospects to him. He was the third son of Adolphus of 
Burgundy by his wife Anne, daughter of John de Berghes, whose mother 
was Mary or Blanche St. Simon, hy Adrienne de Brimeu his wife, whose 
mother was Adrienne de Ramburos ; and which Adolphus was the sou of 
Philip of Burgundy by bis wife Anne, eldest daughter of Wolfart de Borselle 
by Charlotte dc Bourbon-Moutponsier his wife, aunt of Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France, who was killed at the taking of Rome in 
15- j : and which Philij) was the son of Anthony, the famous bastard of 
Burgundy, by his wife Mary, only daughter of Peter de la Tieville by 
Isabel de Preuve his wife ; and which Anthony was one of the illegitimate 
sons of the before-mentioned Duke Philip. As the father of Maximilian is 
said to have borne the arms of Boraclle, sa a fess o.rg,, on an inescutcheon 
over all, we may conclude, notwithstanding the peculiarity of the fess on 
this inescutchcon over all, that only a fess was really intended ; and if so, 
no doubt for Borselle. Mary de la Vieville and Anne de Borselle appear 
to have been heiresses ; but not so any of the other ladies whose paternal 
arms are mentioned as occurring on the seal. Charlotte do Bourhon- 
Montpensicr, at least, had not then, according to the rules of English 
heraldry, conferred any right to quarter her paternal coat ; yet that coat 
was quartered, not only by Maximilian, but aho by his father, though it 
may be presumed for a brisure only, conformably with what was sometimes 
practised in Fiance. The arms of this branch of Burgundy had been 
oiiginally the quartcrings and iiicscutcheon of Duke Phllij> their progenitor, 
with a baton sinister over all. As JIaximiliau’s grandfather Lhiilip is said 
to have quartered 4 icvillc, probably the baton was then disused. The 
dolphin, which distinguiMicd the Moutpensicr branch of Bourbon, was 
taken from the arms of their ancestors, Dauphins of Auvergne. The seal 


In the |iorti<)n of tins logi'iid, a 

defe<*t in the nnprfv-^ioTi is Jn-rc '-.luiTdiod 
—iUJMIAI : and-DX’l : EE :-^^oula 
occupy the .same space Irnhof ^\ollld 
seem to sanction the reading— EE, hut 


till' u^^iial practice ^^as to omit it, and use 
either a genitive, or an adjective*, at that 
time. Had EE been lused, the words 
would proliably have road J3EVHKS, .and 
VEllE or L.V VERE, as in Imhof. 
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sliows that Cliiflet ami others, who represent the brisure of Buurbon- 
Montpensicr as having been at that date a “baton peri en baiule” 
charged, Ac., are in error. If that form of brisure had been introduced, 
it was tiien of rare occurrence. In like manner the baton sinister above- 
mentioned was not couped, but extended across the shield. — W. S. W. 

5. Personal seal of circular form, with a remarkable device, a lion 
rctrogardant, holding in his paws a dexter human haiid.^ The tall termi- 
nater^ in a foliated ornament, similar to the designs of sculpture late in the 
Xllth centiuy, or earl}" in Xlllth, the period to which this seal may be 
assigned. The legend is — ^ sigillvm baldew . . de roseto. The 
impres^ion, on white wax, is appended to a deed amongst the Barrington 
muniments, and was communicated by Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, who kindly 
presented to the Institute a selection of sulpliur casts, taken by Mr. Readv, 
of Lowestoft, from the more remarkable seals in the large collection of 
deeds, chiefly relating to the Priory of Hatfield Regis, Essex, and now 
preserved at Barrington Hall. 

The document to which this seal is appended reads as follows (bi — 

“ Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego, Balde^^inus de Bosei, concessi et 
reddidi Radulfo de Roset fratri meo, et heredibus suis, in feudo et hereditate, 
ad tenendum de me et de meis heredibus, terrain Hoieseim, quam Radulfus 
de Rose! pater mens ei dedit, per servicium quod eadem terra debet, scilicet, 
XX. den, ad xx. sol. de exercitu regis et scutagiis. Testante Rogero de 
Toftes, Radulfo de Kencuuile, Ricardo ilalamusca, Will' de Lechesham, 
Adam de Rokeluiul, Rodland de Ridiuie, Matheo de Roser, Lambcrd 
de Rose!.”- 

Scutage or escuage was a commutation in money for knight-service, or 
the personal service of a knight in war. It may he traced to the early part 
of the reign of Henry II. As the Roscis do not appear to have held in 
capitc, the scutage mentioned in the above deed may be assumed to have 
been a contribution to that of their lord, who was probably the Earl of 
Warenne, as they seem to have been his vassals. According to Blomcfiekrs 
Norfolk, vol. vii,, p, 80, under Roses Manor in South Creek, Baldwin de 
Rosey or de Roseto, who held considerable lands of the Earl of Warenne, 
confirmed by deed without date all the benefactions of his ancestors to tlio 
Priory of Castle Acre ; and under Houghton in the same volume it is 
stated, that William, the third Earl of Warenne, before 114G confirmed to 
tlie monks of Castle Acre the tithe which Wachelin do Rosei granted them, 
and that Baldwin do Rosei confirmed the grant of his ancestors by au 
agreement made before Walter, Bp. of Norwich. For this no authority is 
cited, but it occurred probably at the latter part of Baldwin’s life, since 
there was no Walter Bp. of Norwich to whom this could apply till 1243; 
which would scorn to be some years later than the probable date of the 
above deed. In Testa de Nevil, pp. 271, 287, and 354, a Baldwin de 


1 The orijiiin of this curious device has 
not been U'^certained. Another example 
may be citetl, at a much iator ])eriod. 
Henry Loiilt, eldest son of Sir Tlnunas 
Lon,<?, of Drayton Cerne, wa.s knighted in 
his father’s litetime by Henry Vlll. fur 
his gallant conduct at Tir\v\n, in sii;ht of 
the king, who granted him a new crest, — 


a lion’s head crowned, with a man's hand 
in the mouth. 

- The various modes of writing the 
name deserve notice ; — de llo^ei, Roset or 
de Roseto, Roser. The deed is endorsed 
in a later liand, *• Bald. U osier’s Grant to 
Rad. Rosier.” Casts of this seal may be 
obtained from Mr. Ready, I.owestoft. * 
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Ro^ei or Rosey is mcutioiiLHl as lioUling lands in Norfolk and elsewheiv 
This record funPwhcs no certain date, but it was eonijuled from imiuibitioiH 
taken tempp. Hen. 111. and Edw. I. A Radulf de Rosci appears in the 
Great Roll of the Pipe 4th Hen. IL, under Cambridgeshire, in connection 
with the Earl of Warenne. This was probably Radulf the father named in 
the deed. Two of the name appear as witnesses with Will, de ^ilandeville, 
Earl of Essex, to a confirmation by Galfrid de Say to Walden Abbey. 
(Hon. AmxO These may have been the father and son. thou^-h one is 
called de Rosey and the other de Roseto; for in the deed itself their names 
also dilfer. A Radulf de Rosey witnessed a confirmatory grant by Matilda 
cle Say, after the death of her husband William dc Bucland, to the monks 
of Walden, of a church, which her grandmother Beatriv de Say had given 
them. (Mon. Ang.) Beatrix died in 1207 ; but when William de Boclaiid 
died has not been ascertained. He was ^latilda’s husband in 30 Hen. II. 
(See Mad. Form. Angh, p. 217.) Probably he died about the same time 
as Beatrix. However that may be, the grant by Matilda could hardly be 
earlier than 1207, and it is not improbable that was this Radulf de 
Rosei the son named in the deed ; for the Earls of Warenne had lands 
both in Essex and Cambrldiicshire, at no n-rcat distance from Walden. 
A Lambert de Ptosei is mentioned as a benefactor to the monks in the first 
two grants by the second Earl of Warenne to Castle Acre Priory (Mon. 
Ang.) That Earl died in 1135, and therefore this could not be the 
Lamberd named in the above deed, though ho may have been one of 
Baldwin’s ancestors whose benefactions were confirmed by him. A Lamberd 
de Ros, probably for Rosei, appears as a witness to tlie grant by Drogo, son 
of William Dapifer de Gressinghall, to the same Priory (Mon. Ang.), but 
there is nothing to fix its date. The churches of Lechesham are mentioned 
in the EarPs grants above referred to, most likely East and West Lexham, 
Norfolk ; and a William de Lechesham is among the witnesses to a grant 
by Godfrid de Lisewis to the monks of Castle Acre at Rainham (Mon. Ang.), 
which is addressed to John Bp. of Norwich, and witnessed also by William 
Prior of Lewis, whereby the date is ascertained to he between 1175 
and 1180. This William de Lechesham may pos>ibly have been the 
witness to the above deed ; but if so, he must have been advanced in years. 
A witness of the same name occurs to another grant by the same Godfrid, 
but there is nothing to indicate when it was made. 

Ill determining the date of the document above given, the peculiar form 
of it is not to be disregarded. Such a deed might be referred to the 
twelfth century, and can hardly be much later than the commencement of 
the reign of Henry III. 

6. A brass matrix, of circular ferm, diam. 1 in., bearing an heraldic 
escutcheon, charged witli a coat which appears to be, harry nehuly of five. 
Artjiind the margin is the legend, s2 simonis : iiassut : The upper part, 
or handle of the matrix is hexagonal, the extremity being pierced witli a 
trefoil for suspension. It is supposed to have been the seal of Simon 
Basset, of Sapeote, co. Leice.'^tor, son and heir of Ralph Basset, or of 
Simon Basset, who wars the grandson of the hefure-meiitioned Simon, 
and died about 1.328, of w’hom little is known except that he married, 
and left a son Ralph. Simon, the grandfather, \vas summoned in 
June, 22 Edw. L, 1294, to attend the king to advise touching weighty 
affairs of the realm ; but Sir II. Nicolas ([uestions w'hether this can 
be considered as a regular Wiit of Summons to Pailiaiueut. He was 
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fm-ther commanded to come to Portsmouth on Sept. 1, following;, well 
furnislied with horse and arms, to accompany Edward into Gascony.'^ He 
died in 1206 : his son and heir, Ralph Basset, was with the expedition 
into Scotland, 4 Edw. II. The original arms of Basset of Sapeote seem 
to have been, arg. two bars sa., or barry undy, arg. and sa., at which time 
nebuly and undy were often the same. It is said that t. Edw. III. they 
were changed to three piles meeting in base gules, a canton vair. The 
best account of this family is contained in Xichol’s Leicestershire, voL iv., 
under Sapeote, p. 889, et seqq., where the various changes in the Basset 
coat are mentioned. In the Roll Hen. III., edited by Nicolas, p. 10, 

it is probable that the word ounde is omitted. In the Roll of Arms, 
t, Edw. III., the entry appears, “ Monsire Basset port une daunsy, 
d ’argent et gules, de vj, peeces.” ^ The matrix was found at Metheringham, 
near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

7. Personal seal, with an heraldic escutcheon, charged with a maunch, 
the bearing of le Banaster, an ancient Shropshire family of note. The 
matrix was found on the property of John Arthur Lloyd, Esq., at Cae Hem 
farm, in Montgomeryshire, and is now in his possession. It is of brass, 
and bears the legend — R bauadter. 

An impression \vas presented by W. W, E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., wdio 
also kindly communicated the following particulars : — “ This seal was found 
in May, 1843, in turning some compost, formed ont of an old fence, taken 
up where a house is reported to have formerly 
stood. The anus of Le Banaster are, vert, a 
maunch argent. Blakcway states that the 
Banaster family was formerly of Iladnall, Shrop- 
shire, possibly from the time of the Domesday 
Surve}'. The name occurs, amongst the com- 
panions of the Conqueror, in the Roll of Battle 
Abbey. Blake way asserts, also, that the arms 
\vero, arg. a cross potent fleury sa. Mr. J. Morris, 
of ShroNYsbury, states that William Banaster, 
of Yorton, near HaJnall, who witnessed in ScA or vriiham lo Bana^ui 
12 Edw. III. a grant by Sir Robert Corbet, of Morcton Corbet, of land in 
Wem Brockhurst, married Matilda, daughter and sole heiress of Guy de 
Iladnall, whose arms were, vert, a maunch argent. William, son of this 
William Banaster, was living at Yorton, 25 Edw. III., and succeeded to the 
Iladnall Estate prior to 30 Edw. III. He Avas Eschcator of co. Salop, as 
appears by a document in All Souls’ College, Oxford, 44 Edw. III. (13 
March, 1378.) Mr, Morris supposes that this seal may have been used by 
this William le Banaster.” 

8. Personal seal with a device, a bower of six leaAxs, resembling the 
anfjenime or angcnin, of French heraldry, but having little filaments 
between the petals. It bears the name of Hugh de Treverbin. A detached 
impression, on dingy coloured red wax, Avitli the deed to which it had in all 
probability been originally appended, was found amongst the muniments at 
M'ardour Castle by Mr. Siiiirko, who commumeated it as an example of 
a form unusual amongst English seals, being an equilateral triangle. This 

^ r>iir;«lale's Bar. vol. i., p. .‘>n2 been Ralph, Lord Basset, sou of the second 

^ Roll of arms, about Lb’>7-L3oO, edited Simon above-mentioned. He was distiii- 
by Sir H. Nicolas, p. 40. This may have guibhed in the campaigns of that reigu. 
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form may probaLly have orii^niiated in tliat r>f tlic ''liield ; cscutchcon- 
shapod matrices of seals are not of rare occmrencc on the continent. 
Ilciiicccius gives a few examples, some with the upper margin curvilinear, 

like that of the defence termed a “ kite-'^hield ; ’ 
more usually the upper edge is straigditP The 
leg-end is, s’, iivounis n’ TurvriiiaN'. 

The Treverhln family was of mite in Cornwall, 
and po^>e&sod a manor of the same name in the 
pari’-h of St. Austell. The deed above men- 
tioned is described by Mr. Smirk e as a con- 
firmation, by Hugo, son of Odo de Treverbin. 
of his father’s grant of lands, kc., in St. 

“ Austol ’’ to the Prior and convent of Tiward- 
reth. The are. Phil, de Eodrigan, 

Radulpli. <Ie Arundel. Alanus Bloyhou, Will, 
de Boscrou, Ric. de Pridias, Walter Ram, Ac. 
The deed is without date, but it may be assigncil 
to the tldrtccnth century. The grant by Odo, 
son of Walter do Treverbin, {titc same alter, 
possibly, who was shorilf of Cornwall in 1223,) 
has been printed, from the original in Lord Arundoirs possession, in 
Dr. Oliver’s “ Monasticon of the Diocese of Exeter (p. 42).” 

The varieties of the floral and foliated device on seals of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries arc innumcrahle, a> are also those of the flcurdelys 
and the cross flory. They occur more commonly on seals of persons of 
inferior condition, or those wlio may not have been entitled to boar arms, 
and the matrices appear to have been very generally of load, and coarsely 
engraved. In certain instances the device may have had some heraldic or 
special significance, such as tlie five*lcavcd flower on the seal of Richard do 
Jtosf'to, cir, t. Hen. IIP, represented in Mr. Ita&hwood’s Ancient Seals at 
Stowc-Bardolph.^’ In the example before us, some allusion to an armorial 
bearing might be sought at first sight in the narcissus flower between three 
estoiles ; but it seems to be a mere conventional device, and the arms of the 
Treverbins were, per pale, ar. and gu, three castles counterchanged. 

9. Small personal seal, of round form, hearing an escutcheon charged 
with a device, not heraldic, which may be thus described : In dexter chief 
an arm clothed in a sleeve tightly buttoned, an<l striking with a hammer 
upon an anvil formed with the pointed projection at each end, which caused 
it to be called a “ bickorne ” [hiscoynuta or bteoj^na), in modern parlance a 
beak-iron. An anvil thus named occurs amongst the requisites for the 

’ llt-‘iiiccciu<^, de Si'.'illis, ta1>b. \i, xli. case in the original iuipro«;=;ion. Sonic 

German and Italian matrices of tlie examples of the escutcheon form of matrix 

e‘'Ciitchcon form otteu occur, usually occur in the Keciicil de S-'taux Xorniaiids, 

displayinct heraldic hearin^^^. Tlie seal df by A. L D’Ani^y. 

Stephen Burstowe, in the Brit. Mus. is an Sii;illa Antiipia (privately printed) 

early and rcmaiLable example of tin* pi o. Otlier examples ol the tloral devici*, 

triangular matrix, the angles nuu'li as also of cscuteheoii sliaped seals, of which 
rouiKled Ilirecsmall antuiun ^ems are tlic more tndy triangular form, shown 

inserted in the field. A reiiresontation of above, may bo only a variety, will be 

this curious seal is given in Bis'^he’s Notes found in this interesting volume, of whicli 

on Lpton de StiKho Mil. p. GR, but the Mr. Daslnvood kindly jiresentotl a cnjiy to 

sha(»e is very inaccurately show’n,the sides the Library of the Institute, where it mav 
being strongly incurved, which is not the be consulted. 
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armourer, used doubtless in closing up the rivets, and is enumerated in the 
“ Abilment for the Justus of the pees.” " The anvil here is not set in its 
stock, but the point, formed for fixing it in a wooden block, appears directed 
towards the middle base point. In the sinister 
chief there is a large star, possibly a spark from 
the anvil. The legend seems to be, ^p. marqieu., 
of which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered : some have supposed that it may denote 
the name of the owner. Marker, or it may convey 
some double allusion, implied in the device of 
affixing a certain mark by the blow of the hammer. 

“ Merchier — Mavquer, iioter." Roquefort.® 

This little seal of brass, date fourteenth cent., 
was exhibited by the Rev. W. Gunner, and had been recently found in 
an excavation in Colbrook Street, Winchester. A small round seal, 
apparently Flemish, with a device closely similar to this, is in the collection 
at the British Museum. The device is an anvil, fixed in a block, with tono’s 
and hammer above it, and over them appears a large spark. The legend is 
much defaced, and the seal appears of a later period than that found at 
Winchester. It may probably be assigned to the fifteenth centuiy. 

10. Privy seal, of circular form, fourteenth century, diameter ^ in.: the 
device, a lion rampant, with the legend, ^ SVM leo fortis. Matrix in the 
possession of the Hon. Mrs. Greville Howard. Impression communicated 
by Mr. Greville Chester. 



We are indebted to the obliging permission of Mr. Mason, of Tenby, 
publisher of the ‘‘ Archmologia Cambrensis,’* for the use of the woodcut of 
the seal of Hawise, Lady of Keveoloc, inserted among the foregoing 
examples. It was noticed in the ‘‘ Cambrian Journal,” Yol. III., New 
Series, p. 70, and VoL IV., p. 72, with this illustration. Impressions from 
the matrix have been communicated by Mr. Dawes and the Rev. F. Massie, 
of Chester. W. S. \V., and A. \V. 


“ Sec the note on the word “ Eyekornc, 
Arcliaeol .Journal, \ol iv., p. 

'' In ha-e Latin Marrhnt occurs in the 


sense of 7iota, ${(jiUiuii ; — ^^alrpmre — s///- 
ixirc ; namely, to stamp a standard 
measure, kc. See Ducange, 


\i.L. \. 
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WARRANTS TO THE KEEPERS OF THE GREAT WARDROBE, IX THE 
REIGXS OF HEXRY VII. AXD HEXRY YIII. 

COMINIUXICATED BY THE HOX ROBERT CUR20X. Jln 

The following documents, for which we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Curzon, are preserved amongst his extensive collections at Parham. 
Although of a class less attractive to the general reader, than some of 
those original illustrations of ancient usages and manners, brought from 
time to time before the readers of the Journal, these documents merit 
attention, as connected with the private life of persons highly distinguished 
in their times ; and not less so, as illustrative of the manners of the age, 
and of formalities of ancient state, extending to the most trivial details. It 
is scarcely needful to remind our readers, that to such forms, connected 
with the periodical delivery of garments or other gifts, in royal and stately 
households, — to the llberata and the writ of liberate, of which examples 
are here brought under their notice, the origin of the livery, a term now 
associated only with menial service, may he traced. 

The information which documents of this nature convey, regarding 
costume, domestic habits, and the manners of olden time^, is not the only 
ground upon which they may be commended to the attention of the 
antiquary. Tliey may serve, as lias been often shown, as collateral aids in 
ascertaining with precision the more minute details connected with historical 
enquiry. One of the documents communicated by Mr. Curzon presents an 
example of this, in the question which it suggests, relating to a distin- 
guished personage of the House of Tudor. Sandford, in his Genealogical 
History, and various later writers, trusting possibly to his authority, have 
fixed I4r98 as the year of the birth of the third daughter of Henry VII. 
The Lady Mary was married first to Lewis XIL of France, and after his 
death to Charles Brandon. The assertion of Sandford, for which no 
authority is given, does not appear to have boon questioned ; and one of 
our most acute historical enquirers, the late Sir Harris Nicolas, in his 
Memoir of Elizabeth of York, prefixed to his publication of her “ Privy 
Purse Expenses,” p. Ixxxvi., citing Sandford’s statement, adds the conjec- 
tural remark, that a payment to the Queen’s Surgeon, on May 27, 1498, 
may tend to fix tlie precise date of the birth of the Lady !Mary as having 
occurred about that time. 

But the question naturally suggests itself, in perusing the warrant before 
us, hearing date June 18, in that year, that the black satin kirtlo, the 
velvet gown, and other articles of dross, which the keeper of tlic wardrobe 
was charged to deliver for tlic use of the Lady l\rary, were little suited to 
an infant of a few weeks old. And although we may seek in vain for 
distinct contemporary evidence regarding the birth of this distinguished 
lady, it appears clear from the narrative of Erasmus, when relating his 
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visit to the royal children, (probably at Eltham,) that the statement of 
Sandford, as to her birth, must be erroneous. The incident described by 
Erasmus occurred between the earlier part of the year 1499 and the 
spring of 1500 ; as shown by his description of the Prince Edmund, an 
infant in arms at the time of this visit. The Prince was born Feb. 21, 
149S>9, and died in April, 1500. The other royal children present were, 
Prince Henry, described as nine years of age (he was born in 1491); 
Margaret, on his right hand, aged about eleven (having been born 
Nov. 29, 1489), and Mary, at her brother’s left, aged four years. (“ A 
sinistris Maria lusitans, annos nata quatuor.”) It is therefore evident 
that her birth took place about 1495, or 1496 ; and unless it may be 
supposed that the reward of 3? , given by Henry VI I. on Dec. 19, 1494, 
“ to a currer that brought the tidings,” ^ was a largess on the news of the 
biiah of the Princess, it seems probable that the costly preparations at 
Shene, towards the close of the following year, may have been preparatory 
to the state ceremony, when the Queen “ took her chamber,” previously to 
her confinement on occasion of the birth of the Lady Mary. On Dec. 17, 
1495, no less a sum than 158?. G^. 8cZ. was paid “ for browdryng of two 
chambres with a bedd at Shene.”- The description of the magnificent 
ceremonial on such occasions, as observed previously to the birth of the 
Lady Margaret, in 1489, may be seen in Lei and ’s Collectanea, vol. iv., p. 249. 

The interesting description given by Erasmus of his visit to the Royal 
Nursery, accompanied by his friend Thomas More, then a student at law, 
subsequently eminent in the annals of our country, has been given by 
Dr. Knight, and the original presents a graphic sketch, worthy of the 
masterly hand which indited the ‘‘ Colloquia.” Whilst we read the 
narrative, some portraiture, faithful although austerely expressed, such as 
that at Hampton Court, "which represents the children of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York at a somew’hat earlier time, seems present to our view. 

The documents, here subjoined, are printed in extenso, 

Bv the King. 

H. R." 

We wol and charge you, that for thuse of our derrcst seconde sonne, 
the Due of York, and oure Right Dere and right entierly welbelouede 
doughtiers, the ladycs Margrete and Marie his Susters, ye deliuer tides 
percelx ensuing. Furst, for our said Sonne, twoo Cootes, oone of blak 
dammask, and thodor of blak saten. with sufii^ant lyning to the same. 
Item, a gownc of blak vcluct l\ned with blak sarcenet. Item, a bonct of 
crimsin vcluet. Item, a pay let Cace of Canvas. Item, a federbed and a 
bolster. Item, a pairc fustians. Item, a Coimtrepoynt and asmoche blak 
Sarcenet as shal suffise for the Ivniim* of a o'owne of crimsin veluet. Item, 


^ Privy Purse Expenses of Hen. VIE, 
Excerpta Historica, p. 1 00. 

- Ibid, p. loo. The gift of *27?. “ to the 
Quecnes Grace” on Eel) 1, following, may 
hav'o been connected with her roeeiit con- 
finement. The palace at Shene was a 
favourite resort of Henry VII. and Ins 
Q,uc(‘n. 

^ Knight's Life of Erasnius, p. Go, citing 


the prefatory discourse by Erasmus, in the 
first edition of his wmks, Basil, 1540. 

Sign Manual of Henry VII., given in 
th(' Autographs of Royal and Noble Per- 
sonages, b} C. J. Smith, and Jtdiii Gough 
Nichols, irom Cott MS. Galig. B. VI. 
fob *20. This so\ereign occasionally used 
the signature — Ilinrij R. as engraved in 
the same series. 
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for the liuly Margrcte, a kirtel of blak Saten with saftisant lyning to the ^anio. 
Item, a gowiie of blak veluet with an edge of crim&iu voluot, and suihsant 
lyning therto. Item, three olnes Ribaufor girdjlles, at v. d. thelne. Item, 
twoo vnecs laces for hir kirtelle. Item, oonc thousand puines. Item, for a 
paylet for hir women, aFederbcd, a btilster, twoo pairo shcetes, of iij. bredcs, 
at viij, d. thelne, a paire fustians, and a countrepoynt. Item, fur the lady 
Mary, a kirtel of blak Saten, with suffisaunt lyning to the same. Item, a 
gowne of blak veluet edged with crimsin veluet, and suffisant lyning 
therto. Item, three clues Ryban for gyrdelles, at v. d. tlielne. Item, t\vuo 
vnees laces for hir kirteb Item, a bed for the same lady Marie, a Sparver^ 
of grene sarcenet, a paylet Cace of Canvas, a fedorhed, a bolster, twoo 
paire shetes, of three bredes, at xvj. d. thelne, a paire fustians, a Coimtre- 
povnt, twoo pilowes of downe, and two pilowburys*’ to the same, at xx. d. 
thelne. And tides oure lettres shalbee your w'araunt in this hehalue. 
Yeven vndre oure signet, at oure Palois of AVestm^, the xviij th day of 
Juyn^ the xilj.th yere of our Revue, a.d. 149 S.J 

To oure trusty and right Welbeloued knight and counsaillour, Sei 
Robert Lytton, ourc'vndre Treasourer of England, keper of oure 
great Warderobe. 


By the kinge. 

Henry R ' 

We wooll and commaunde you that vnto the lovde Kursone ye delyuer 
xiiij. yerdes of Crimson veluett for A gownie, and asmoclie blacke hoogi'' as 
schall suffice for furringe of the same gowne. Aiule thes our lettres sclmlbe 
your sufficient warant and dyscliargc in this behalf, \evcnc viulcr onr 
Signet, at our Castell of Wvndesore, the iW^ daye of January, the f\ft 
yere of our Reigne. [a.d. 1514.] 

To our trusty and welbelouedc Ser Andrew' Wyndesor, knyglit, 
keper of our great wardrope. 


^ See Archdeacon Naves’ explanation 
of this term, and the detailed note by 
Sir N. H. Nicolas, Privy Pnr^^e Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York, p. 25b, The Lspnrvtr 
is there explained as being the frame- 
work of a bc(l, to which the curtains, 
valances. <fcc., w’tTe attached, and not the 
canopy or tester only, as Naves supposed. 
The explanation given by that able glos- 
saristis how’ever con firmed by the following 
passage in Homan’s Vnhjarta — “ Some 
have curteynes, some sparuers ahoute the 
hedde to kepe awey gnattis; cotvipnnn 
Jerfo cu'CiLiiisi'>ergvi\t.^^ \V. Thomas, in 
1 548, renders the Italian term Piultgllonc, 
as — “ a pavilion, or the Spavviour of a 
bedde." 

^ These were apparently pillow-cases. 
Amongst the PtHutt tuua in a 

Vocabulary, Harl. MS, 1002, is found, — 
C€nlcaU\ a p^hveref’ and, in tlie 
Ortus Vocabulorum , — CLViicoV 


(Jicitur a }>lu/na,Si.c : A//^//cf,apelowberc.” 
Palsgrave explains the term with greater 
precision ; ‘HMlowebere, fogc (f'oreiUitr." 
John Uolli])u-'k, in the Appendix to 
Turner’s Herbal, 1 5(j] , gives the following 
remedy for him that liatli bis logs cold by 
reason of long sickness, — sceth oats with 
w ine, and put them “ into a soft sack, or 
pilow bier, liulie an elle longe and broade, 
and wrappe his legges therein.” Chaucer's 
Pardoner, it wall he remembered, carried 
about ‘‘a pillow’ here,” which he said was 
Our Lady's vail. 

'• The sign manual of Henry VUI. has 
repeatedly been engraved. See the Auto- 
graphs of Rojal and Noble Personages, 
pi. vi. Privy Purse Expenses of Henry 
VIII., edited by Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas, 

p. 7, A.C. 

See Sir N. H. Nicolas’s note on this 
wmrd, Index to Privy Purse Expenses of 
Elizabeth of York, p. 237. 
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^Jroctrtings at tl)c iWcetmgs of t{)£ ^vtftacologual Enstituic. 

March 4, 1853. 

OcTAYics Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-Presklent, in the Chair. 

Mr. Henry O’Neill read some interesting notices of sculptured wayside 
crosses existing in Ireland, and brought before the meeting a series of 
drawings, executed by himself, in illustration of that remarkable class of 
ancient remains, in the sister kingdom. Mr, O’Neill observed that the 
insular position of Ireland, on the extreme verge of the European conti- 
nent, as also certain local conditions connected with the obscure history of 
earlier times in that country, seemed to have impressed upon her anti- 
quities a stamp of peculiar and deep interest. Amongst these vestiges, 
sculptured stone crosses occupy a prominent place. They are very 
numerous, and vary in their style, from the simple and rudely-formed 
cross, to those which are covered with elaborate ornament ; in their 
dimensions, also, they present great diversity. The most lofty examjde is 
the cross at Monasterhoice, co. Louth, measuring about 24 ft, in height ; 
and another cross in the same wild and lonely locality measures nearly 20 ft., 
both of them richly carved, and in fair preservation. The smallest of the 
Ullard crosses, co. Kilkoni^y, measures less than 5 ft. in height, and 
numerous examples occur, ranging in size hetwcon these dimensions. 
These ancient monuments have suffered much from time, and in some 
cases from wanton injury, hut the original design may for the most part be 
ascertained ; and they form a valuable series illustrative of early art, and 
of its peculiarities as developed in Ireland in medieval times. These 
curious sculptures have been commended to the notice of antiquaries by 
several writers : Mr. Wilde, in his “ Beauties of the Boyne and the 
Blackwater,” makes special mention of the crosses at Clonmacnolse and 
Monasterboico, superior in tlieir design, the elaborate ebaraeter of their 
sculpture, and in their large dimensions, to any Early Christian monu- 
ments in Great Britain, or possibly in Europe. A very remarkable 
example has recently been disinterred in the Isle of Arran by Mr, Wilde, 
which may hear comparison with those Irish crosses. Mr. Wakcinan, in 
his useful Handbook of Irish Antiquities, speaks of the sculptured crosses 
as the most curious examples of early Christian art, of their class and 
period, now existing ; and every anti(piary, who has had occasion to 
become aopiainted with these remarkable monuments, must regret tliat 
they should remain unknown and neglected, in daily peril of destruction 
from their exposure to decay and injury. 

According to the opinion of Irish antiquaries, these crosses may have 
been erected between the fifth and the twelfth centuries ; in some instances 
their date has, as it is believed, been determined : the examples at 
Munasterboicc ami Clonmacnoisc arc ascribed to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, ami that at Tuam is supposed to be of the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. There arc other Irkh crosses, regarded, on evidence 
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which may be received as satisfactory, as of a iniich earlier period. 
Mr. O’Neill proposes to publish by subscription a scries of large litho- 
graphic drawings of these highly curious sculptures. On the present 
occasion he produced his representations of the crosses at Kilhlcrspeen. 
Kilree, Tllard, of two remarkable examples at Graigue, and of those at 
Dunnamaggan and Killkuran ; with various drawings, to scale, repre- 
senting the peculiar details of intricate ornament. 

Mr. Westwood suggested the importance of collecting figures of the 
different types of Irisli crosses from distant localities ; nearly all those 
represented in Mr. O’Neill’s drawings being of one type, from the South of 
Ireland ; namely, that in whicli the four arms of the cross are united by a 
circle of stone, giving a wheel -like appearance to the upper portion of the 
cross, the spaces between the arms and circle being pierced, and the 
ornamentation consisting chieffy of the interlaced ribbon, the spiral lines, 
and the diagonal Chinese-like patterns, with scarcely any representations of 
human figures.^ Mr. Westw'ood also described several Welsh and English 
crosses, of which he had brought rubbings, in illustration of the subject. 
These were — 1st. From the great wheel cross at Margam, in South Wales, 
remarkable for the elaborate and intricate nature of its carved orna- 
mentation, as well as for liaving an almost defaced inscription, hitherto 
undecyphered; the letters being written sideways, and not horizontally, as 
has been hitherto supposed; and also for having figures of two ecclesiastics 
carved on the stem of the cross, which appears to hav'e been broken, the 
lower portion being lost. The two arms of this cross are also united by 
a circle, but the open spaces are not pierced. 2nd. From a smaller wheel 
cross, also at Margam, of wdiich no description or figure has hitherto been 
published, interesting for the broad base or stem of the cross, which is 
elaborately ornamented, and also for bearing a barbarous Latin inscription. 
And 3rd, from the great cross, or rather monolith, at Sandbacli in 
Cheshire, rubbings being exhibited of three of the sides. Tins cross is 
remarkable for the extreme classical elegance of some portion of its orna- 
mental details, and for having the Crucifixion sculptured in the middle of 
one of the broader of its sides, so that it is most probable that the column, 
wdiich is of great height, wms never surmounted by a cross. 

Mr, M YNNE, M.P., expressed the hope that accurate casts or models of 
these valuable examples of early design might he obtained for exhibition in 
some pid)]ic depository. 

^Ir. ITawkixs desired to call tlic attention of the meeting to the very 
praiseworthy example, connected with one of the fine crosses at ^largani. 
Having been broken into uumeroii- fragment^, they had become dispersed, 
and fallen into various hands in the iieighbourliood of tlie ruined abbev ; 
but, interest in the preservation of such ancient monuments having been 
aroused, these disunited portions had all been brought togctlicr, and 
formed one of tlic curioim objects, to wliich the notice of tlie "Societv had 
been called by Mr. Wc'^twood. 

Mr. W. M . E. M ynxe, M.P., gave a report of tlie extensive excavations, 
under bis direction, on the site of Castcll y Bcre, a fortress of great 


^ * A curious exception to this latter 
circumstance occurs on one of the cros-es 
at Kilkler^pcoii.in vhidi a s<iuare portion 
is ornamentea witli the figures of four men 
witli interlacing arms and legs, the he.'oG 


occupying the four angles of tlie square. 
Similarly grotesque {»rnaniont.s occur in 
the Illuminations of the Book of Kells and 
the Gospels of Mae Uegol. 
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extent, ill Merionethshire. The remains of that castle, where Edward I. 
sojourned for several days during his campaign in Wales, in 12S4, had 
fallen so completely into decay as to present, with the exception of 
portions of the walls of two rooms, little more than a few shapeless masses 
of masonry. It is correctly described by Pennant as having extended 
lengthwavs over the whole surface of the summit of a long and narrow 
rock ; and he says that the most complete apartment was 36 ft. broad, 
and was cut out of the rock on two sides, and adds what might have been 
said with equal truth at the commencement of the present excavations, 

the whole of this place is so overgrown with bushes, as to render the 
survey very diflScult.^’ The researches carried out by Mr. Wynne have, 
however, brought to light architectural details of more than common 
elegance, including sculptured capitals, one with the beautiful dog-tooth 
moulding, proving that this stronghold, in its ornamental beauties, was 
superior to any military work in North Vv^ales. About one-third of the 
area has been laid open, and Mr. Wynne purposes to resume the 'work 
during the ensuing summer ; he exhibited numerous relics — weapons, 
including about twenty arrow-heads (one barbed), pottery, an interesting 
leaden matrix of a seal, of circular form, tlie device being a fieur-de-lys, 
-f s’ IIYSCOC : UYLY : — the whole supposed to be of the time of 
Edward I. It should he mentioned that in a MS. written about the 
year 1J60, amongst the valuable Hengwrt collections, belonging to Sir 
Robert Williams Vaughan, Bart., at Rug in Merionethshire, the castle of 
Bere is described as having been a great and strong building now destroyed 
and levelled with the ground. See former notices of the excavations at 
this place, Journal, vol. viii, pp- 314, 327 ; Archaeol. Canibr., vol. iii. N.S., 
pp. 71, 311. 

Mr. Wynne also produced a flat leaden plate belonging to the Rev. 
Edmund Brido-eman, bearing an inscription in Hebrew characters. It was 
found many years ago, in the former house at Garth, in Montgomeryshire. 
It is heart-shaped, measuring about 3^ in. in diam., thickness ^ in., the 
letters being pierced through the plate. In the upper line are three 
characters, which, as Mr. Vaux observed, may be read — pure, 
perfect, clean, or — meat. It is customary amongst the Jews, as he 
stated, to send presents of pieces of meat, Ac., with such plates attached 
to them. There are three characters below, which may be read — 
possibly, as Air. Vaux remarked, the initials of the owner, whose name, for 
instance, might have been Jusiif ben Yusul. 

Mr. Edward Freeman gave an account of recent excavations at 
Leominster, by which the plan of the Priory Church had been ascertained, 
(Printed in this volume, page 100.) 

Mr. Nesbitt gave a short description of the shrine of St. Manchan, 
Abbot of Leth or Leith, in the King’s County, Ireland, who died a.d. 664,- 
and he laid before the meeting electrotypes and casts of the greater part 
of the ornamental mctal-woik on that extraordinary relic of Irish skill. 
These admirable fac-similes of the delicate and intricate designs upon this 
shrine presented a striking evidence of the value of a plastic material 
invented by Air. Nesbitt, being a compound of gutta percha with wax, 
wdiich he has used with great succo.ss in producing excellent impressions from 
elaborate works in metal, ivory, Ac. Although this very remarkable 

- Annales quatuor Magistrovum, ^uh anno ; Colgau’s Fasti Hib., vol.i., pp. 150. .T.I.T. 
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example of early Irish nietallurglc art has hcoii known to a few Iiish 
antiquaries for many years, neither engraving or description of it has 
hitherto been piib1i>hed. Dr. Petrie, however, has announced his intention 
of reading a paper upon it before the Royal Iii>h Academy, and the 
original will form a part of the collection of antiquities in the Great 
Industrial Exhihicion in Dublin. It may therofure iiero he sufficient to 
describe it very shortly. The shrine is formod of wood, and in form 
resembles the roof of a house or chapel, obloiig in plan; the sides meet in 
a ridge, and the ends are gables. It measures 24 inches in length, by lo 
in breadth and 10 in height. On each side is a cross 17 inches by IG, 
composed of rive bosses or homispheics elaborately ornamented, and united 
by arms, each of which contains four plates of enamel ; the ground of the 
enamels is yellow, and a pattern is formed on each by lines of red. The 
patterns are chiefly composcel of straight Hues/ and several of them bear 
much resemblance to Chinese or ancient Mexican decorations. In texture 
and colour these enamels closely resemble those which ornament the fine 
bronze armlets in the British Museum, found at Castle Drummond in 
Perthshire. xVbuve and below the crosses were figures of men, about 
six inches in length. Originally it would seem there vrere nearly fifty of 
those figures, but now only ten remain; these present many remarkable 
peculiarities in dross, arrangement of the hair, Ac. One carries a small 
axe, two a short liookcd stick, ^ and one a book. Below these figures, and 
in the corresponding position at the ends of the shrine, are rows of enamels 
of the same character as those whicli decorate the crosses, and strips of 
bronze elaborately pierced and engraved are placed at each angle ; the ends 
are covered by triangular plates, ornamented in the same style. The 
ornamentation of these plates and strips, as 'well as of the hemispheres of 
the crosses, is formed by interlaced figures of animals, sometimes quadruped, 
sometimes biped, but never winged. Tlie metal-work throughout was 
richly gilt. The whole rests upon four bronze feet, and rings are fixed at 
the corners, through which poles might be passed for the purpose of 
carrying the shrine in procession. 

When the shrine 'was recently opened it was found to contain some 
bones, some pieces of yew (apparently parts of the earlier wooden frame of 
the shrine), and some thin pieces of silver, which it was evident from their 
outline were fragments of the original plating of the sides of the shrine, 
preserved by the figures whicli had been fixed over them. 

The character of the ornamentation so closely resembles that of the 
cross of Cong,'" in the IMuscum of the Royal Irish Academy, whicdi bears 
the date of 1123, tliat there is great reason to believe that this shrine was 
made at very nearly the same period. It has been kept for some years 
past in a chapel at a place called Bulicr, near Moate in the county 
Westmeath. Bober is in the King’s County, and in the parish of Lcman- 
aghan, in which are the remains of the x\bbcy of Leth. The adjoining 
parish of Kilmanaghan aRo deiivcs its name from the saint, "whose birth- 
day, the 24th January, is still observed in the district in wliich he dwelt in 
the seventh century. It does not however appear that lie has been 
regularly canonised. 

^ They are such as IIiunboMt has ^ Sec Girahlus ramhren-,!*?, Top, T[ih. 

rythmical patterns, which characterise the (’asts of \>hich were exhibited by 

ornamentation of many nations in a certain Mr. NeAiitt. 

stage of civilisation 
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Mr. Nesbitt was informed of the existence of tins shrine bj Mr. Clibborn, 
the zealous curator of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy; Dr. 
Lentaigne, of Tallaght House, has since been able to procure its temporary 
committal to the care of that society. 

Mr. James Yates, wishing to render his account of the Bulla worn by 
Roman boys® as complete as possible, directed the attention of the meeting 
to some very interesting and instructive specimens, which he saw last year 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Wiesbaden, and of wliich a description by 
Mr. Habel is contained in the Annals of the Archaeological Society of 
Nassau/ 

In the year 1811 a cubic sarco^diagus of yellow sandstone, with a lid 
of the same material, was found in the ancient Roman cemetery near 
Kreutznach. It contained five glass vessels in a state of excellent preser- 
vation, one in the centre of the cavity within the sarcojdiagiis, the others in 
its four corners. One of these four bottles is nearly G in. high, and of a 
simple form; the other three are 8 or 9 in. high, resembling in form a 
modern claret-jug, each having a handle, and being of elaborate and 
beautiful woikmanship. The bottom of one of them was covered with a 
brown substance, the odour of which, when laid on burning coals, proved it 
to be the remains of an ointment. 

The vessel which was discovered in the middle of the cavity, is of 
bluish-green glass, and does not ditfer materially in size and form from 
other ossoria. It is closed by a well- shaped lid of the same material, and 
its contents were very remarkable. It was about half filled with hones and 
ashes, and among tliese were found a very beautiful bronze lamp, two 
bronze coins of Vespasian, and the remains of a golden bulla. The lamp, 
besides the elegance of its form, is distinguished by being very complete. 
The chains and hook for suspending it remain, togetlier with the point for 
trimming and cleaning. The coins indicate very exactly that the entomb- 
ment took place a.d. 71. The bulla, having been burnt together with the 
corpse of the high-born youth to whom it belonged, is very much damaged; 
hut fortunately die remaining part is sufficient to justify tlie restoration of 
it in Mr. Habers lithograph, and to prove that in its perfect state it was 
little inferior in ornament and intrinsic value to those already described. 

To his account of this sepulchre Mr. Hahol subjoins a notice of some 
bronze huihe, found near Wiesbaden. He has represented two of these in 
a lithographic plate, and they both appear to throw considerable light on 
this subject, since that found in the Geldestone sepulchre was also of 
bronze, and the circles, with which one of the Wiesbaden specimens is 
ornamented (Plate V., fig. 3) agree remarkably with that published by 
Mr. Yates from the statue at Paris.® 

Dr. Belt communicated some notices of medimval mctal-work, with 
reference to the Memoir by Mr. Nesbitt (Journal, vol. ix., pp. 213, 339) 
on the bronze doors of tlie'Cathedral of Gnesen. He sent for inspection 
representations of the western doors of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, in 
Hanover; they are of bronze, and were cast a.d. 1015, by direction of 
Bishop Bernward, as appears by an inscription across the centre of the 
doors. The subjects represented, in rectangular panels, are taken from 

'• Sec Arcliaoologicval Journal, vol. vi., Altcrthiimskunde und Geschielits fors- 
pp. 11*2, 113 ; viii.rpp. 100-171. clmng, iii. 3, pp. 179-191, plates iii.-v. 

? Aimalen des Vereins fiir Nassauisclie ® Arch. Journal, vol. viii., p. 109. 
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Old Testament history, on the dexter side, with subjects from the life of 
Our Lord on the other leaf of the gates. A representation is given, with 
a detailed description, by Muller, in his Illustrations of German Art.^ In 
the Cathedral Close, at Ilildesheim, a bronze column exists, erected by the 
same prelate, around which, arranged as a spiral band, are subjects from 
Nov Testament history. The engraving produced by Dr. Dell' shows both 
sides of this column, and also a shaft traditionally considered to be “the 
famous Irmensaiile,” and supposed to be a piece of agate^ of enormous size, 
but described by modern geologists as of stalactite. It now bears a 
crowned statue of the Virgin, and is placed between the two entrances 
from the nave to the presbytery. 

Dr. Bell desired also to call attention to the gates at Novogorod, which 
are covered with bronze plates, about a quarter of an inch in tliickness, and 
display subjects of Scripture historj' in twenty-four compartments, similar 
in design to those at Ilildesheim , These gates, according to popular belief, 
were taken as trophies by M ladimir the Great, in 988, ^^hen the ancient 
town of Cherson in the Crimea was sacked by his troops. F. Adclung, 
who published in 1823 a description, with engravingsof these curious doors, 
supposes them to have been cast in the North of Germany, At the same 
Cathedral of Novogorod there are two other bronze doors, affirmed to 
liave been brought as plunder from Upsala in Sweden by the ancient 
Karelians, inhabiting the Gulph of Finland, and again wrested from them 
b}" Wladimir. 

Mr. Morgan expressed the hope that casts from some of the remarkable 
works of mediaeval art, to which the notice of the Institute had been 
invited, by Dr. Bell’s communication, might be obtained for some of the 
collections now in course of formation in this country. He remembered 
especially the curious font, at Ilildesheim, of the Xlllth century, as he 
believed. 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott informed the meeting that he had taken measures 
to obtain casts, both from that valuable example of art, and from the 
bronze gates, for the Architectural museum iu Canon Row. 

Mr. Morgan stated also that he had seen, in the Sacristy, chalices and sacred 
ornaments of great beauty, some of them attributed to the time of Bishop 
Bernward. On the exterior wall of the apse he had noticed a remarkable 
rose-tree, regarding which the tradition was related, that it had been 
planted in the time of Charlemagne, and that the Cathedral was erected at 
the spot where this rose grew, which exists still after the lapse of a thousand 
years (as supposed) in full vigour and beauty. 

Sir PiiiLiL do Grey Egerton desired to call the attention of the meeting 
to the recent publication of coloured lithographs, representing the curious 
mural paintings discovered in Gawsworth Church, Cheshire, as noticed. 
Journal, vol. ix., p. 101, They are executed by Mr, Lynch, of Macclesfield, 

Antiquities antJ of Art e?)i)^b^te^^. 

By Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P. — A spheroidal ball of stone, of slightly 
depressed form, the greater diameter being about 3 in,, supposed to have 
been a muller for pounding grain. It was found, in 18o2, near 

^ Beitrage zur teutsclien Kunst-und * Executed by J. L. Braudes, Hil- 
Geschiehtskunde durch Kuns^tdenkmale ; desheim. 
vou Dr. F. Muller, Leipzig, U5;^7, 
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Graig y Castell, parish of Llansilin, Denhighshiro. Also a stone celt, of 
the simplest form, of close-grained green stone, and a bronze socketed celt 
found with it, near Tynewydd, in the same parish, in moving an accumu- 
lation of stones, which did not, however, appear to have been a “ cairn.’' 
The bronze celt lay about 3 ft. beneath the surface ; the place where 
these relics were found is called Tangraig y castellh, on the Tynewydd 
farm. 

By Mr, W. J. Bern hard Smith. — Three large beads of an opaque 
substance, of a rich red colour, resembling porporlno ; place of discovery 
unknown ; the material appears to be a fine vitreous paste, bearing a very 
high polish, and the surface has become slightly decomposed. Two imper- 
forate beads of yellowish coloured paste, ornamented with white opaque 
enamel : they were found in the Roman States : a singular seven-sided 
bead of brown terra-cotta (?) from the Forum at Rome. Also a globular 
bead of rock crystal, through which is inserted a bronze pin ; another of 
opaque glass, with white and blue spots ; and three prismatic beads of 
hyaline coloured glass, six-sided, the sides cut in facets. All these were 
from the Roman States. 

By Mr. Arthur Trollope. — Drawings representing several sepulchral 
urns, recently found in a Saxon cemetery in Norfolk. They were full of 
burnt bones, and having been deposited very near the surface, and not 
inverted, as usually the case in interments of an earlier period, the upper 
parts of these urns had been destroyed by the plough. They are now in 
the possession of Mr. Robert Ehves, at Twyford Hall, near Elmham. In 
form, and in the character of the impressed ornaments, the longitudinal ribs 
and diagonal scored lines on the surface, they closely resemble the urns 
disinterred by Mr. Neville in Cambridgeshire, and represented in his 
“ Saxon Obsequies Illustrated.” 

By Mr. Rohde Hawkkvs. — A roundel, of the tusk of the walrus, 
curiously sculptured, and doubtless intended for use as a piece for the 
game of draughts or “ tables.” Date, Xlllth century. 

By Mr. Brackstoxe. — Several antiquities of bronze, from Ireland, com- 
prising two sword blades, in fine preservation, one of them found at a 
depth of 20 ft. beneath the surface of a bog, near Buncrana, co. Donegal; 
a bronze celt ; and a dagger of uncommon type, the handle cast in the 
same piece as the blade, and open, resembling the Irish weapon repre- 
sented in Gough’s edit, of Camden’s Britannia, vol. iv., plate IS. The 
length of this dagger is 1-Ij in. This singular loop-fashioned handle may 
have served for suspending the weapon to a thong or to the belt. Also, a 
string of 23 amber beads, ranging in size from about li in. to in. diam. 
They are not globular, but resemble in their form the amber beads in 
Mr. Hoare’s collection (represented. Journal^ vol. ix., p. 303). Between 
each is a thick brass ring, by which the beads arc kept slightly apart, 
possibly to prevent injury by friction. This fine necklace was found 12 ft. 
below the surface in a bog at Kilmore, co. Cavan. Mr. Brackstone sent 
also a remarkable socketed celt of large size, of light coloured bronze, and 
a massive bronze ring, found with it about 10 years ago in the bed of the 
Thames, opposite Somerset House. Length of the celt, 4^ in.; diam. of 
the ring, I ;; in.^ — The iron key of Hcadfort Castle, co. Galway, of fine 

^ Although there is no actual proof of celt, in this instance, this curious discovery 

tlie original connexion oi the ring with the claims attention as compared witii that of 
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desif^n, and a good example of nictal-work. — Mr. Brackstone communicated 
an impression from the seal of John, Bishop of Kilfenora, or Fenahore, in 
Munster. The matrix is in the Mii>cum of the Boyal Irish Academy. 
Dr. Cotton conjectured that it was the seal of John OTIinalan, 1552. 
The form is pointed oval. It represents a bi:?hop enthroned, holding a 
book on his knees. — stoILL. ep'ale. io’is. Eph. fenneb. Under his feet,-— 
fiilel in ini’o. (? minhno.) At the sides of the throne are theti^llres 16 — 1 < , 
showing that it was the seal of John Stoere, who succeeded Aug. 25, 161 < , 
and was translated to Ardfert, in 1621.- 

Bv the Rev. Edward Trollope. — Portion of a sepulchral head-stone, 
found in the course of restorations at Raucehy Church, Lincolnshire, with 

the curious cross-stones of which repre- 
sentations were sent by Mr. Trollope, 
(engraved in this volume, p. 62). Both 
sides of this stone bear a cross ileury 
within a circle, as shown by the wood- 
cut. The slab measures five inches in 
thickness. The original form of the 
stone itself cannot he ascertained, as the 
fragment had been shaped all round, to 
fit it for the builder’s pnirposes as a 
waller,” as in the case of the curious 
memorials already figured in theJozunia/. 
The cross is cut in low relief, the area 
of the circle, which measures 20 in. diam. 
being depressed. We are not aware that 
any erect memorial, or head-stone, of this 
description, has been hitherto noticed. — 
Mr. Trollope sent also impressions from 
two signet rings, of XVtli cent., one of 
them of silver, found at Carlton, North- 
amptonshire ; the hoop wreathed, the 
impress an initial I. surmounted by a crown. The other ring was found 
at Thorpe, in the same county; the hoop is wrcatlicd, with bands 
alternately plain and beaded. The impress is a small letter — t. Also 
impressions from a well-preserved counter, struck for France. (See 
Snelling’s Jettons, pi. iii., fig. 2.) On one side four flcurs-dc-lis in a 
lozenge, — vive:le: bon hot de prance, on the other an escutcheon 
fleiir-de-luLs^ — geovve od : degoncvvo : beovge : — Representations of two 
decorative pavement-tiles, one of them XlYth cent., of lozenge form; on a 
roundel in the centre is a wyvern (?) It was found at rij)wcll Abbey, 
Northamptonshire. The other e.xhibits a design of brilliant colouring, and 
appears to he a Flemish tile, of the manufacture resembling the Spanish 
azulejos. It was found at Oakley, North amptonshire. 

By Mr. Frvnks. — An impression, worked in the usual mode of printing 
copper-plates ; taken from the fine fragment of a sepulchral brass, recently 



SepiilLbiMl ^tone, fr>m E.tU'?..by, of 

the eircle, ' 1 ^) inehe'-. 


a similar bronze celt near Tadcaster, to 
the ear or side-loop of Inch as attached 
a bronze ring, like an armlet, and upon 
that ring was another ring or bead of jet, 
Archseologia, vol. xvi. p. 3612. Tlic repre- 
sentation of this curious relic has been 


copied in Mr. Du Noyer’s Memoir cn 
Celts, Jonriial^ vol. iv’. p, 6, where he gives 
an explanation of the supposed use of 
these rings. 

" Fasti Eccl, Hibcni.; by Archdeacon 
Cotton, vol. i., pp. 500, 503. 
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ptirchased for tEe Britisli Museum, at the sale of the collections of the late Mr, 
Pugin. It represents the head of a bishop or abbot, date, about 1375 ; the 
mitre high-peaked and richly jewelled ; the volute of the crosier appears at 
the left side of the head. Above, is a canopy of elaborate tabernacle-work, 
with figures in niches. Mr. Boiitell has given a representation of this 
beautiful plate in his ‘‘ Monumental Brasses of England.” ^ It bears close 
resemblance, in the style of its design and execution, to the sepulchral brass 
of Abbot Delamere, at St. Albans, as also to the beautiful brasses of 
Flemish workmanship at Lynn ; atid Mr. Franks observed, that although 
the precise place where these remarkable productions were executed has 
not been ascertained, there can be little doubt that these, and a few other 
examples of the XIVth century existing in England, were from the same 
manufactory, if not from the same hand, as this and certain engraved 
memorials at Bruges, Lubeck, Strahlsuud, and Schwerin. lie presented an 
impression to the collection of the Institute. 

By Mr. Edward Hoard. — Impressions from a seal, found by him in the 
possession of a watchmaker at Cork ; and supposed to have belonged to 
some foreign adventurer, one of those who assisted the Irish, in the times of 
Elizabeth or Charles, in their rebellions a«:ainst Em>’lish rule. Sir W.Betham 

c? o 

considers it, with greater probability, to have been the seal of some foreign 
officer in the service of William HI, who had several regiments of French 
and other foreigners. The seal displays an escutcheon surrounded by 
military trophies, with two pieces of artillery below it, and charged with 
a horse-shoe, enclosing a cross-crosslet, with another small cross on 
the upper edge of the horse-shoe. The crest being, throe ostrich feathers, 
issuing from a marquess’s coronet. Sir William had not been able to 
appropriate this singular bearing to any family. 

The Hon. W. Fox St rang ways observed that bearings of this character, 
combining the horse-shoe with a cross, are of frequent occurrence in 
Polish heraldry. Spener gives a Polish coat of this class, and a 
Silesian coat, on which the cross-crosslet enclosed within the horse-shoe is 
fitchy.^ 

By the Hon. W. Fox Strangways. — A rubbing from the brass in the 
Church of Walton-on-Thamcs, Surrey, being the singular memorial of John 
Selwyn, under-keoper of the Queen’s Park at Oatlands, deceased in 1587. 
In the Auti([uarian Repertory a representation was given, in 1775, with a 
short account by Grose ; also found in Manning and Bray’s History of 
Surrey (vol. ii., p. 773). This memorial, now on the south wall of the 
chancel, consists of the effigies of Selwyn and his wife, a gvoup of 
their children, and an inscription. Above is a small square plate, engraved 
on both sides, and now suspended, so as to bo taken down fur examination 
of cither face ; it represents the keeper mounted on a stag, and in the act of 
stabbing the animal with his wood-kiiife. The design is slightly varied ; 
the plate may be a “ palimpsest,” the first engraving not having been 
approved, and the figure executed anew on the reverse. He is described 

^ Noticed at pa^o IB, and in his treatise p. ‘JBB. Compare the Polish coats given 
on Monumental Brasses and Slabs, p. 10. by Palliot, to exemplify the Oornle/'Cy or 
Mr. Boutell conjectures that it may have an^'c a pot. 

formed part of the memorial of Abbot ^ Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i,, p. *27 ; 
Michael, at St. Albans’ Abbey Church; first edit. Vol. i., p. 1, edit. 1B07. See 
and lie considers it to be the finest existing also Gent. IMag., vol. xlvi. Oxford Manual 
specimen of its class and period. of Sep, Brasses, p, 14B. 

- Spener, Operis Herald. Pars Gen., 
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as keeper under Charles Howard, Lord Admiral of England, his good 
lord and master namely, the second lord Howard of Effingham, who held 
many high offices in the times of Elizabeth, and in 1597 was constituted 
Justice Itinerant of all the Forests South of Trent. 

By the Rev. C. F. Wyatt. — A representation of a miniature effigy of a 
child, in swaddling clothes, the body being closely confined by bands 
diagonally crossed fin heraldic terms, — fretty), the face bare, a close cap 
edged with lace on the head, and a falling collar trimmed with lace around 
the neck. It was found, a few months ago, on opening a 
which had boon walled up, on the south-side of the chancel, at 
Blechiiigdon, Oxfordshire. The ledge of the ptschia was evidently the 
original position of the effigy, since the wall at either end had been slightly 
cut away for it ; and the opening of the drain being almost covered by the 
breadth of the figure, a second perforation had been made near the back of 
the recess. The effigy is of freestone, measuring only 20 in. in length ; 
with the exception of being broken into two pieces near the centre, it has 
suffered no injury. Small monumental brasses, representing bodies 
swathed in a chrisom, after the manner of a sliroud, are mentioned as 
of frequent occurrence (Oxford Manual of Sep., brasses, p. xeix.) In the 
Journal, vol. iii., pp. 238, 359, notices of several diminutive monu- 
mental effigies have been given : all these memorials, however, appear 
to be of a much earlier period than the little sculpture discovered at 
Blechingdon, the date of which may be assigned to the latter part of the 
XYIth century. In one respect it seems to agree with the portraitures 
there described, since the proportions of the head and face betoken an age 
of maturity. 

By Mr. James Yates. — Several “pipes or bilboquets,’' of pipe-clay, 
formerly used in making the curls of perukes and artificial liair. — (See 
Archaeological Journal, vols. vii., p. 397, viii. p. 93.) Two of them, 
marked with a crown, and the initials W. B., were found at High- 
gate, the rest at Gosport Oakfield, near Primrose Hill, 5 ft. below the 
surface. They were sent for exhibition by Mr. X. T. Wetlierell. 

Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited an original design, of the time of 
Charles II., for an enamelled Badge with a gold frame, of an oval form, 
measuring Ij j in. by in., and liaving a ring of gold for suspension. 
It consisted of coloured drawings of the two sides. On one side, which 
was green, there was a shield with the official coat of Xorroj King of 
Arms, viz., arg. St. George’s Cross, and on a chief per pale az. and gu, a 
lion of England, crowned with an open crown, between a ffeur de lis 
and a key or; the whole ensignod with an open crown of the last. The 
other side was white, and on it were four escutcheons and a red and 
white rose, arranged in cross, the rose being in tlie centre, and the 
points of the escutcheons towards it : on the escutcheon above was 
England, on that on tlie sinister side Scotland, on that below, France 
and on tliat on the dexter side Ireland ; and each escutcheon was ensigned 
with a close crown or; and in each of the four intervals between the 
escutcheons were two C’s interlinked, as they are found on the reverse of 
some of the crowns of Charles II. The history of this design W’as not 
known ; but judging from what appeared, it is considered to have been 
prepared for the Badge of Xorroy King of Arms, soon after the Restoration, 
when Dugdale held the office, which he did from IGGO to 1677. The 
artist was manifestly a German or a Dutchman, from some written instruc- 
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tions for the enamcller. For below the drawing of tlie side which was green 
with the arms of Norroy on it, was written in a contemporary hand, “ this 
Sait Groun inus Bie KUr i e., this sad green (or ground) must 

be clear green; and beneath the drawing of the other side, de rott Leiien 
tip de Left hant so icas de last ei mod/' i,e,y the red lion upon the left 
hand so (for as) was the last I made ; referring to the lion of Scotland on 
the sinister escutcheon. From the attempt to write the instructions in 
English it may be inferred that the enameller was not a foreigner. The 
design has been since compared with a portrait of Dugdale as Norroy, at the 
College of Arms. The Badge in the painting is larger, and evidently 
not taken from one made after these drawings ; and if it be a close 
representation of any actual badge, it was one of inferior design, and 
apparently of earlier date ; for the crown over the arms of Norroy there 
differs much from that in this design ; which has a great resemblance 
to the crown over his arms as Garter that have been subsequently painted 
on one corner of the canvas. A new Badge therefore was probably in con- 
templation for Norroy ; and as Boetier, a Butch artist, was one of the 
engravers to the Mint and in favour with the king for some time after 
the Restoration, he ma}" have been employed to make the design. 

By Mr. Robert Fox, — Two decorative pavement-tiles, which he pre- 
sented to the Institute. One of them from Thornton Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, displaying a large fleur-de-lis, date XIYth century, the other from 
Wendover Church, Bucks. 

By !Mr. Ready. — A collection of sulphur casts from seals, attached to 
documents preserved among the college muniments at Cambridge, to \vhich 
Mr. Ready had recently been permitted to have access. They comprise 
many remarkable seals : among them is that of Tiltcy Abbey, Essex, of 
which the matrix had recently been found at St. John’s College by Mr. C. 
Babington : it is a specimen of singular beauty. With this w'ere likewise 
found the matrix of the seal of Sir Thomas Bysshe, in the time of 
Richard IT., to all appearance a distinct seal from that engraved in the 
notes on Upton, p. 53, and that of the Prebend of Dunham, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, a rude matrix formed of ivory. ^ 

By Mr. Octavius Morgan, ^LP. — A specimen of French wdiite w’are, a 
posset-jug coated with mottled glaze, in patches, the neck terminating in a 
female head and bust.— A large dish supposed to be of English manufacture, 
in imitation of Delft. The subject is the Prodigal feeding with 
the swdne. Diam. 21 in. It bears initials, as in the margin, G. 

and on the reverse, W.F. 1659. — A small silver- gilt box, containing R. A. 
a set of silver counters, engraved with heads of the kings and queens 1659. 
of England, executed as supposed by Simon Pass, who engraved 
such counters, as Walpole states, under the direction of Nicholas Hilliard, in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


April 1, 1853. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart, Vice President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. II. Clark communicated a notice of the recent discovery of a 
tosselated pavement at York. He observed that it is remarkable that 

' Casts of any of these seals may he obtained witli facility. Mr. Ready’s address is 
— High Street, Lowestoft. 
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scarcely any remains of this class should have been found at a city so 
rich in Roman antiquities. The accidental exposure of a very imperfect 
pavement at Clementliorpe some months ago, had accordingly been 
regarded with considerable interest. During the past month a mosaic 
floor of unusual perfection in workmanship liad been discovered, in 
Tanner Row, \ork, on the Toft Green, — the summit of an eminence 
which rises gently from the river side. The pavement was between six and 
seven feet below the present surface, and it was found in forming a deep 
drain. As it lay in one of the streets of the city, the right to this discovery 
appertained to the corporation ; and it had been presented by them to 
the lorksliire Philosophical Society, in whose mu>eum it has subsequently 
been deposited. The dimensions are 13 ft. by 13 ft. G in. ; it is the finest 
and best preserved example hitherto found in York, but the central com- 
partment, in which appears the head of Medusa, had unfortunately been 
much damaged. At each angle there is introduced a female bust, and these, 
as appears by the emblems accompanying them, were symbolical of the 
four seasons. These are all executed in coloured tesscim on a white 
ground. An elaborate border surrounds this design. Tracings and photo- 
graphic representations were taken before the work of removal com- 
menced, and it is proposed to publish a coloured lithograph of the pavement. 
Part of another, apparently of even finer character, had been also found, 
separated from that above described by the foundations of a wall ; a few 
coins, ornaments of hone, glass, Ac., were found ; and an urn of red 
ware, covered with a thick piece of tile, was discovered below the floor. 

Mr. IIawkixs brought before the meeting a selection of antiquities, the 
results of an investigation of a remarkable site of Roman occupation, on 
Farley Heath, Surrey, in 1848. The extensive entrenchments, remains of 
foundations, and popular tradition which pointed out the spot as the site of 
an ancient town, had long since attracted the attention of antiquaries ; it 
was noticed by Ashmole and Aubrey, although no discoveries of any note 
appear to have occurred. These remains are situate upon the property of 
Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., of Albury, from whose residence they are 
dhtant about three miles. The researches made in recent times, by his 
direction, were mainly duo to the suggestions of Mr. Farquhar Tupper, who 
resides in the parish of xVlhury, and had from early age regarded these 
neglected traces of an important position, in Roman times, with the keenest 
curiosity. Mr. Tupper has given an interesting summary of the discoveries 
made in 1848, in a little volume, published at Guildford ; with a plan and 
illustrations,^ The excavations brought to light coins of forty-five Caesars, as 
stated in his narrative, including one of the rarest types of the coinage of 
Carausius ; as also British coins of Veric, the Beriais of Dion Cassius, and 
Mepati, a British rcrjulus in the times of Augustas, and several remarkable 
coins of bronze, of the corrupted charioteer typo, common in early 
British or Gaulish coinage. These remarkable coins have been described 
in the “ Numismatic Chronicle.” The ancient relies to which Mr. 
Hawkins invited the attention of the Institute comprise flint weapons, 
and objects of stone, highly polished, conjectured to have served as 

^ Earley Ileatli, a record of its Roman of the place is given with a plan of part 
remains, &c., by Mr. F. Tupi)er, Guild- of the works. (Vol. ii , p. 1*23.) See 
ford, Andrews. 1B50. In Manning and also Braylej'^s History, vol. v., p. 152. 
Bray’s History of Surrey, a short notice 
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cutting implements, and as burnishers for polishing metal, bronze celts, 
spear-heads, javelin or arrow-heads, and other objects of the same metal, 
including some rare types ; and more especially a singular variety of 
forms of fibulas, richly enamelled, chasings in bronze of unusual perfec- 
tion in design and workmanship, and two small stands, of beautiful 
enamelled work, supposed to have been intended to hold unguentaries. 
As examples of enamel, applied by the identical process, termed 
champ-leve, these relics are unequalled by any discovery made in England, 
or perhaps in any part of the continent. Amongst objects of ruder 
character which were brought to light, were roofing tiles, of large size, pottery, 
broken querns, a portion of a mass or cake of molten bronze (?) found near 
the bronze celts and other relics before-mentioned ; also implements and 
fragments of iron, much corroded with rust. A potter’s kiln was discovered, 
containing a number of fictile vessels, in fair preservation. 

Mr. Hewitt communicated a memoir on a piece of artillery, of remark- 
able size and construction, preserved at Edinburgh Castle, and known as 
“Mons Meg.”^ 

Mr. Way stated some particulars relative to the recent examination of 
a wooden door, coated in ancient times with human skin, at ^yestminste^ 
Abbey, a memorable addition to the instances of such savage practices, in 
which Mr. Way had been enabled to prove the truth of popular tradition, 
namely, at Worcester Cathedral, at Hadstock and Copford, as related in a 
former volume of the Journal r Another instance of such tradition is 

recorded by Pepys, in his Diary, April, 10, 1661, stating that he visited 
Rochester Cathedral, and — “ then away thence, observing the great 
doors of the Church, as they say, covered with the skins of the Danes.” 
Traces of the like barbarous punishment, in terrorem, inflicted upon 
sacrilegious Danes, had been recorded as formerly existing at Westminster 
Abbey. Dart, in 1723, describing the south transept of that church, gives a 
minute account of the “ old Revestry ” beyond it, and adjacent to the old 
Chapel of St. Blaise, which appears to have been in the transept, but now 
wholly removed to clear the space appropriated to modern memorials in 
Poet's Corner. “ This Revestry (which is called the Chapel of Henry VIII., 
for what reason I know not, unless for that he stripped it of its furniture) is 
inclosed with three doors, the inner cancellated ; the middle, which is very 
thick, lined with skins like parchment and driven full of nails. These Skins, 
they by Tradition tell us, were some skins of the Danes, tann’d, and given 
here as a memorial of our Delivery from them. The doors are very strong, 
but here were notwithstanding broken open lately and the plase robb’d.” 
Dart proceeds to describe the interior of the Revestry, the altar and 
a remarkable painting, still existing, at the upper (or eastern) end, portray- 
ing, as he supposed, Queen Eleanor, but manifestly a representation of St. 
Faith, with the iron-bed suspended t«> her hand, the symbol of her 
martyrdom.® The triple doors no longer exist between the south transept 


^ It has been printed in this volume. 
See p. ’25, anU\ 

- See ^^r. Way's Notes on the Tradition 
of Flaying, in J ‘unis! uncut of Sacrilege, 
Archaool. Journ., vol. v., p. lo.’). 

Diary, edited Ity Jjord 
vol. i., p. 20H, edit. lb.”)!. 

‘ Dart, Hist, of Westminster Al>h(\>, 
vol. i., book I. p. C4, He calls the trau- 

YOL. X. 


sept, evidently an error, the noiJi cross,” 
at the south end of which is the said 
chapel and revestry. 

So represented on a sepulchral brass 
at St. Faith’s, Nortolk. See Cotman’s 
Norfolk Brasses. The curious painting at 
Westminster is engraved in Gent. Mag., 
Dec. Ui21, and Malcolm’s Loiidmium 
Uedivivum. 


A A 
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and this building at its southern extremity, occupying the space between 
the transept and the chapter-house. The door-case, however, preserves 
the indication of such threefold defence of a portion of the conventual 
church, doubtless used in ancient times as a repository for precious 
ornaments of sacred use. 

Mr. Nesbitt gave an account of some fine engraved monumental brasses 
of the fifteenth century, existing in several churches in Germany They 
comprised the following memorials, of which he exhibited rubbings. 

No. 1. Brass of Frederic the Quiet, elector of Saxony, a “ plate brass,'* 
ill the sepulchral chapel at the west end of the cathedral of Meissen ; he 
died A.D. 1464. This brass measures 8 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 9 in.; upon it is 
engraved the effigy of the elector, of full life size, attired in an ample robe 
lined with fur, a fur cape or tippet covering the shoulders. In the right 
hand is held the sword of state, and on the head is the ducal cap, beneath 
the head is a cushion. There is no canopy, but the whole ground is 
covered by a rich pattern, such as is frequently found on the ornamental 
stutfs of the period. The inscription which is enclosed between borders of 
foliage of the oak and the vine is in black letter, and runs as follows : — 
Afio dfii M° cccc° IxiiiP^ feria sexta i nocte nativitatis Marie vigis glorio- 
sissime o* ilustris pnceps e dus dus frideric* dux Saxoie sacri Romani Imperii 
amiarestallus (archmarshal) e pnceps elector lantgravi* thuringie e Marchio 
Missenen cuj* ala requiescat i pace amen. At the angles are the usual 
symbols of the Evangelists. The drawing of the whole is good, but the 
lines are too fine to produce much effect. It is tolerably well engraved in 
the Monumenta Landgraviorum Thuringim, of S. Reyherus. 

2. Brass of George, Count of Ldwenstein, Canon of the Cathedral of 
Bamberg, in a chapel on the south side of that cathedral. He died a.d. 1464. 
This is a “ plate brass ** measuring 7 ft. by 3 ft. 3in. ; upon it is showm 
the Count in the dress of a Canon, holding a book in both hands. The 
figure is about three-quarters of life size, standing, and turned somewhat 
towards the right. At the feet is an escutcheon bearing the arms of 
Ldwenstein, a crowned lion standing on a rock ; over it is a helmet with the 
crest, which is the same as the anus. An elaborate mantling, very boldly 
drawn, extends on each side of the helmet, and fills the space between tlie 
shield and the inscription. The rest of the field is covered by a pattern 
very similar to that on the preceding brass. The inscription is in Roman 
capitals somewhat peculiar in form, and runs thus. Anno dfii mcccclxiiii 
die Scl Laurenci obiit veiilis nobilis dfis Georgius comes de Lewenstein 
caucus ecce hujus ac sci jacobi pptus (prepositus) cujus aia in pace qiiiescat. 
At the angles are quatrefoils enclosing escutcheons ; on the first of these 
escutcheons are the arms of Ldwenstein, on the second a banner, on tlie 
third a figure of a man holding a mitre ; the fourth bears party per fess, in 
chief a demy eagle displayed, and in base three roses (Wertbeim ?). 

3. Like No. 2, is in the cathedral of Bamberg, and though the portion 
containing the inscription has been lost, there can be little doubt that it 
commemorates a canon of that church. It is clear from the arms that he 
was of the family of Schenk of Limburg, several members of which w ere 
at various times canons of Bamberg. The proper arms of the family, five 
clubs, ^ are in the first and fourth quarters, those in the second and third 

’ The name of the family seems to have See Getter’s Wappenbelustigung, part ii., 
been Kolb (club), and that of Schonk p. 75. 
assumed from their office of ciip-buarer. 
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being the flames or points (Spizen) which arc alleged to be the bearings of 
the ancient Duchy of Franconia,' and were thus borne by the Schenks, in 
allusion to their claim to be the hereditary cup-bearers of the Duchy. 
Although imperfect, this brass is so good an example of the German style 
of sepulchral brass engravings of the period, that it has been selected as an 
illustration, and the accompanying woodcut by Mr. Utting presents a very 
accurate representation of it. Mr. Utting has faithfully copied the manner 
of execution, which is nearly the same as that of No. 2. It is evident 
that the two belong to about the same period. The original measures 
4 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. 

4. The original in the cathedral of Naumburg measures 7 ft. 2 in. by^ 
3 ft. 11. The person commemorated is Theoderic, Bishop of that see, 
who died in 14G6. This ditfers from the usual plate brasses ; in that the 
inscription is engraved on a broad detached fillet, a space of two inches 
separating the plate on wdiich the figure is engraved, from the fillet which 
bears the inscription. 

The Bishop is represented as standing under a cinq-foiled ogee arch ; a 
curtain hangs behind him, and a chequered pavement is under his feet. 
He is habited in alb, dalmatic, cope, maniple, gloves and mitre ; in his right 
hand he holds a crozier, and in his left a book. From one of the cusps of 
the arch hangs a shield, the bearing on which is a bull’s head. At the 
angles of the inscription are plates bearing the symbols of the Evangelists, 
these plates are circular at the upper angles, and quatre-foils at the lower, 
and the style of engraving is very different : the same is the case with the 
upper part of the inscription, — it would seem that the original upper part 
had been lost and replaced by work of inferior style and execution. The 
inscription runs as follows ; — Anno diii mcccclxvi, dominica ocli ^ o’ cho pf 
(i.c. Christo pater) et dus dns Theodericus de Buckensfort utriusq juris 
doctor eccle Nunhurgen eps aia requiescat I p a. {i.e, in pace amen.) 

5. Original in the cathedral of Erfurt. Of this, probably the memorial 
of a canon of the cathedral, only the head, a chalice and an escutcheon are 
in brass ; the remainder of the figure and the inscription were incised on a 
soft stone, and have been almost entirely obliterated. The head is above 
life size, and represents an aged man, the features very strongly marked. 
The escutcheon is placed near the feet ; the bearing upon it, an arm and 
hand holding a bunch of flowers is in low relief. 

Judging from the style of drawing and engraving, it was probably 
executed in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

6. The original, in a chapel at the east end of the church of 
St. Catharine at Lubeck, measures 9 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 

Although only one effigy is engraven on the plate, two persons are 
mentioned in the inscription ; both arc of the same name, John Luneborcli : 
one who died in 1461 is styled Proconsul {Le,^ Burgomaster) of Lubcck, the 


“ These arms were also ([luirterod by 
the Bishops of Wurzburg and by several 
Franconian tamilies ; they are tiie subject 
of the second part of Getter s Wappenbe- 
lustigung, and are there treated of at very 
great length. 

^ Namely, the third Sunday in Lent, 
when the introit begins with the word 
GcuU. Sir H. Nicolas. Gliruu. ot Hist. 


The translations of the Latin terms 
which are given above, are not quite the 
same as those of Du Cange, but a corn- 
par ison of the Latin and German texts <»f 
the printed documents of tiie Hanseatic 
citie'5, appears to show' that Consul was 
u--ed as the equivalent of Rathsmaiin or 
Member of the Council, and Proconsul ot 
Burgerraeister. 
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other who died in 1474, Consul (i.e, Rathsmann) OX. It is not clear what 
meaning these letters are intended to bear ; if they are to be understood as 
the initial letters of the name of a town, perhaps Hoxter in Westplialia is 
most probably the place. 

The effig’y, which is of full life size, is placed below a canopy. A cushion 
supports the head, and the feet rest against small figures of “wodewyses ” 
or salvage men ; the features of the face are portrayed with so much 
individuality, that it is evident that the artist attempted (and probably 
succeeded in his attempt) to produce a resemblance of the person com- 
memorated ; the crown of the head is quite bald, and the features are those 
of an aged man ; both the head and the hands are drawn with much feeling. 
The dress is the usual civil costume of the period, a gown of some rich 
stuff reaching to the ankles, and with rather wide sleeves ; it appears to 
be lined with fur, which is shown at the neck, the wrists and the bottom, 
w here it forms a wide border ; a narrow belt is worn round the loins, and 
from this at the right side hangs a pouch and a dagger. 

The supports of the canopy fill the greater part of the space between the 
effigy and the inscription ; almost all that remains is occupied by an elegant 
floriated diapering. The inscription is in a bold black letter, but not in 
capitals, and runs as follows : — Anno dni iiccccLXi kathrine vg o’ procosul 
lubesensis Johannes luneborch biddet got vor em (< c. pray to God for him) 
Auo dni mcccclxxiiii assupcionis Male o’ johes lueborch ’sul ox och verlt du 
best mi bedrage (i.c. Alas 0 world thou hast deceived me!). At the angles 
are oct-foils containing the Evangelical symbols. The inscription is 
surrounded by a border of foliage very boldly cut ; the stem of this foliage 
forms a wavy line, the interior curves of which include grotesque two- 
legged wnnged monsters, and the exterior, human heads (seven on each side) 
w'earing crowns ; these most probably are designcLl to represent the 
progenitors of the Virgin Mary as a crowned female head, surrounded by 
a nimbus, is in the centre of the top, and a full length figure of an aged 
man fills the corresponding place at the bottom. 

In both drawing and execution thia brass differs much from those usually 
met wnth in Germany, but resembles the Flemish works of the same period, 
as the fine memorial of ^lartin van der Kapellc at Bruges ; the language of 
that part of the inscription which is not Latin, is how'cver, certainly low" 
German, and not Flemish. 

Antiquities anb at Art cpljibitcb. 

By the Hon. Richard Neville. — A bronze armlet, and a bronze ring 
set with an imitative intaglio of sea-green coloured glass paste, the impress 
indistinct. They were found in March, 18J3, in an excavation of the remains 
of a Ftoman building on Lord Braybrooke’s property at Wenden, in Essex, 
about a mile west of the Audley End Station. The spot is adjacent to an 
ancient line of road, supposed to be Roman, and close to a place called 
“ Chapel Green.” The labourers had called Mr. Neville’s attention to this 
spot, on account of the hollow" sound there noticed, and the thin crop wdiich 
the soil produced. Numerous fragments of pottery w"cre found, bones of 
oxen, sheep, horses, kc. ; and in the same field a good third brass of 
ITobiis lately occurred, now" in Mr. Neville’s cabinet. — Mr. Neville 

The so-eal!t*d reLresfiitatioiis of tlu' paiviua^^c' of our Suviuiir are 

well known, but gtnualogkb of the Virgin appear to be much le&b commou. 
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also exhibited several hue palstaves, and celts of various forms, with a 
remarkable bronze axe-liead, from the Stow Collection. It was described 
as found at Okeney. 

By the Very Hev. the Deax of Exeter, — A coloured drawing, of large 
size, representing the curious mural painting discovered, Nov. 30th, ult., in 
Exeter Cathedral, as related by Mr. Tucker, on a previous occasion (see 
p. 71 in this volume), in the north-east corner of the north transept. The 
subjects are the Hesurrection, the three I^Iarys coming to the Sepulchre, 
and Our Lord’s appearance to Mary Magdalen in the garden. The white- 
wash was carefully removed by the senior verger, Mr. Winser ; who also 
has in part laid open to view another painting, which occupied the space 
immediately below, in Sylke's chantry. It appears to be of the same style 
and period as that represented by the drawing kindly sent for inspection by 
the Dean, a copy, on a reduced scale, carefully executed by Mrs. Frost of 
Exeter. The height of the principal figure, including the nimbus, is 
4 ft. 9h in. The dimensions of the entire painting are, 8 ft. 10 in. wide, 
by 5 ft. 0 in. high. The precise position of this curious work of art may he 
seen in Britton’s History of Exeter Cathedral, plate ix. 

By Mr. Way. — A sketch representing a singular cross- slab, found in 
Nov. 1849, in clearing the area of the conventual church at H nine Abbey, 
Northumberland, direction of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, on 
whose estates that curious example of mouastic arrangements is situated. 
The ground-plan given by Grose shows the position and the great length of 
the church in comparison to its width : the slab in question formed part of 
the pavement near the middle of this structure. The lines are deeply cut 
oil the surface, and the cross is of the “ Tau ” form, having only a simple 
transverse beam, without any prolongation of the central shaft beyond it. 
No slab with this typo of cross appears to have been hitherto described.^ 
The chief peculiarity, however, to be noticed in this exam[de, consists in the 
large nails, which are represented as piercing the cross (see wood-cut), two 
of them figuring the position of Our Lord’s arms, and one below, that of 
the feet ; forming a most simple but impressive allusion to redemption 
wrought by the sutferings of the Saviour, on whom the unknown deceased 
had fixed his hopes beyond the grave. The allusion to the wounds of the 
Saviour, in this triple form, is also uncommon : the number, of frequent 
occurrence, is five, as in the distich, — “Vulnera quiuque Dei sint 
medicina mei.” ^ 

By Mr. Hewitt. — The remarkable head-piece of the German suit of gilt 
armour, made for Henry VIII., preserved in the Tower Armory, being a 
hourguinot, of very singular constructiou ; each portion is adjusted together 
in a very ingenious manner, without any rivets or permanent fastenings.*^ 
A Spanish Cuchlllo di Monte, mounted in silver, and ornamented with the 
arms of Castille and Leon, and an eagle displayed. It bears the name of 
the original owner, “ >Sbi ded”- Maymel Monsahic^'^ Date, late seventeenth 
century. Mr. Hewitt observed that the analogy of form between this kind of 
Spanish wood-knife, or luinting weapon, seemed to suggest the notion, that it 
might have been the precursor or original of the plug bayonet ; it is even not 


* At Welbeck Priory, Notts, there is a 
tVai'ineiit ot a slab ^^itll a baud, in ruhot*, 
lioklinj; a Tan stati', probaidy llie otticial 
insignia nf the prior. Manual of Sep. 
ISlabb, pi. 35. 


- See Notices of Talismanic Devices 
and Legends, Archaeol., vol. xviii., p, ;U)b. 

See the Memoir on this Suit, by Sir 
S. Meyrick, ArcUacol , voi. xxii., p. lOG. 
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improbable that the bayonet may have been originated by occasional use of 
such a cuchlUo in boar hunting, by fixing it in the muzzle of the carbine. 

By Mr. IIexderson. — A pair of silver snutfersj a remarkable specimen 
of enamelled plate, of the early part of tlie sixteenth century. They 
bear the Royal arms, with those of a distinguished prelate in tiie reigns of 
Henry Yll. and Henry VIIL, Christopher Bainbridge, Bishop of Durham, 
1507, and Arehbisliop of York in the following year. He was elevated to 
the dignity of Cardinal by Pope Julius IL, in March, 1511, in recompense, 
as it has been said, for certain diplomatic services, on the occasion of the 
war between Louis XII. of France and the Roman Pontiff. The Cardinal 
died by poison at Rome, July 14, 1514.^ The curious relic of tliis eminent 
man, the predecessor of AVolsey, had been preserved in the family of Mr. 
Henderson’s maternal ancestor, George Keats, the poet, from whom it 
descended to the present possessor, by whose kind permission the accom- 
panying representations have been prepared by Mr. Shaw. The arms of 
the sovereign, under an arched crown, the upper part of which is enamelled 
of a pure white colour, here appearing by the side of the quarterly coat, 
surmounted by a Cardinal’s hat, have led to the conjecture, that this piece 
of plate may have been part of a service presented to the prelate by 
Henry YIIl., or have been in some manner connected with his embassy to 
the Holy See. The beauty of the enamelled ornament has also led some 
to suppose that the snuffers are of Italian workmanship. On the top of the 
pan, as will be seen in the accompanying woodcuts, the arms of the Cardinal 
are thus given : quarterly, 1 and 4. az.y two battle-axes or, on a chief or, 
two mullets gu, (Bainbridge), 2 and 3, gu. a squirrel sejant or. This 
quartering remains unappropriated. The introduction of the battle-axe and 
other charges on the side of the pan, and the terminations of the handles, 
in form of squirrels, clearly shew that this piece of plate was executed 
specially for the Cardinal. Its weight is 4 oz. 9 dwt. These curious 
snuffers were twice exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, first on Dec. 5, 
1745 ; and again by Mr. Theobald, on May 12, 1774. 

By Mr. H. R. Homfray. — A stirrup-iron of very beautiful workmanship, 
probably of the latter part of the sixteenth century. It is of open-work of 
very delicate execution ; the eagle displayed and the fleur-de-lys are intro- 
duced amongst the ornaments : it may be considered as a production of 
the skilful German artificers in steel, at the period above-mentioned. A fine 
pair of stirrups, of similar work, but somewhat varied in form, is preserved 
in the Goodrich Court Armory. (Skelton, vol. II., pi. 131.) Also two 
spurs, in the possession of Mr. Duncan, stated to have belonged to Sir 
Robert Cotton, the distinguislied antiquary. 

By Mr. Forrest. — A jug of white ware, partly coated on the upper part 
with motley-green glaze. It was found in a vault under the Steward’s 
office, Lincoln’s Inn, in 17SS. An ewer of rich dark brown glazed ware, 
with ornaments in relief ; the place of manufacture of this kind of glazed 
pottery is supposed to have been in the South of France. A curious ring, 
of silver parcel-gilt, similar in fashion to one preserved in the mediseval 
collections at the Louvre. The head of the ring is formed of three square 
pieces pyramidally arranged, each one placed lozengc-wise upon that below 

^ See Ciacoiiius, T. o, *2f)0 ; Godwin, narnr — Barnbridi'o, and states that the 
Pries., p. ; Wood's Athoiue ; Drake, cardinal was ol a noble family, of Ihlton, 
Hist, oi York, p. llo Godwin writes the near Appleby. 
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it, and having clusters of small halls at every angle. A beautifully 
engraved silver drinking-cup, of German workmanship, dated 1623. 

By the Rev. W. He>’Sah. — A small vessel of ancient Peruvian ware, of 
a red colour, ornamented with a quatrefoiled pattern round the orifice : the 
form is like that of a fruit, rather flattened. Mr, Hennah stated that in 
excavations at an extensive cemetery in Arica, Peru, in which children of 
various ages had been buried, he had found with each deposit one, but 
generally two hollow balls of this description. Many other vessels were 
discovered, in which various kinds of food seem to have been deposited. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fiiaxks for a note on the bracteate coin exhibited 
by Mr. Greville Chester. [Journali vol. ix. , p. 388.) It appears to be of 
one of the Margraves of Meissen, and has been attributed to Henry the 
Illustrious, who died in 1288. Similar brae teat es have been published by 
Frankius, in his “ Xumophylacii Wilhelmo-Ernestini bracteati rariores.'* 

Sir Frederick Maddex has kindly pointed out the signification of the 
combination of letters, on a carved panel of the font at Dunsby Church, 
Lincolnshire, communicated by the Yen, Archdeacon of London [ante, p. 75.) 
They form the words, hi principio, the commencement of St. John’s Gospel. 
Sir Frederic also suggests that the correct reading of the legend on the 
seal described [ante, p. 86) may be “ s’ci lon’is,” in lieu of “ sc’i loiari,” 
as there conjectured. 


Annual HonUon itlEEting. 

Mat 13, 1853. 

Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the account of Receipts and Expenditure, and 
Auditors’ Report, for the year 1852, it was moved, seconded, and 
unanimously resolved, that the Report be received. 

It was then moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved, in accord- 
ance with the proposition, of which due notice had been given, that in lieu 
of Rule III., — “ The President’s tenure of Office shall be for one year,” the 
following Rule should be substituted, — “ The President’s tenure of Office 
shall be for three years, and he shall be re-eligible at the General Meeting 
also, that to Rule IX., “ The Committee shall have the power of 
nominating Vice-Presidents and Officers of the Local Annual Meetings,” 
should he added, — “ and, in case of necessity, a Local President.” 

It was then moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved, that, in 
pursuance of the recommendation unanimously adopted by the General 
Meeting of members at the Annual Meeting at Newcastle, Sept. 1st, 1852, 
the Central Committee should be authorised by the Society to transfer 
to the national Collections any antiquities presented to the Institute, which 
may appear to them of rarity or importance more properly suited to occupy 
position in a public Museum, the following addition be made to the Rules : 

“ That the Central Committee are empowered to transfer, from time to 
time, to the British Museum or any other National Collection, any 
antiquities which hove been, or at any time shall be, presented to the 
Institute, and shall in the judgment of such Committee appear by their rarity 
or importance to be better suited to occupy a place in a public Museum.” 

The Account, audited and approved, is here annexed. 


^rcfjacologtcal Institute of ©rcat ISritain anU Erelanti* 

ABSTRACT OF CASH ACCOUNT FllOil JANUARY 1, TO UECEMBER 31, 1852. 










Notices of ^rcftncological ^Subltcattons. 

ARCH.€:OLOGIA CAMBREXSIS ; A RECORD OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
WALES AND ITS MARCHES, AND THE JOURNAL OF THE CAM- 
BRIAN ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. Published Quarterly. Vols.II. 
and III., New Series, and Nos. 13, 14, portion of Vol IV. Loudon : AV. Pickering. 
Tenby : R. Mason, uvo. 

We revert with pleasure to the Transactions of the Archaeologists of 
Cambria, and to the progress of this interesting periodical, produced in 
connexion with their Society. In a former volume of the Journal,^ we 
sought to invite the attention of members of the Institute to this publica- 
tion, originated, in 1846, by a few zealous enquirers into the neglected 
antiquities of the Principality. To their praiseworthy exertions has been 
mainly due that growing interest in the history of AVales, which has sub- 
sequently led to the scientific investigation of many antiquities in that part 
of the kingdom. To the beneficial influence of the Cambrian Association 
we are indebted for the record of such researches in the periodical before 
us, and still more for the stimulus given to a more intelligent appreciation 
of the value of all ancient remains, and the desire for their conservation, 
as historical evidence. 

In the volumes comprising the Proceedings of the Cambrian Society, for 
the years 1851-2, with Memoirs communicated chiefly at their Annual 
Meetings at Cardiff and Tenby, many subjects are presented, which may 
well claim the attention of Antiquaries, independently of their special local 
interest. Among those of an historical nature, we must notice the Memoir 
by Mr. Hey Knight, on the struggles of Llewelyn Bren against the sway 
of Edward lL, — describing the concessions by which the English sovereign 
in vain sought to avert the coming storm, the outburst of which is so vividly 
described by the Monk of Alalmesbury ; the defeat of the insurgents, and 
self-devotion of their ill-fated chief, who although generously pardoned by 
the kino-, fell a victim to the arrogant and faithless cruelty of the Despensers. 
A memorable event of an earlier period is brought anew under our con- 
sideration, in the Observations on the site of the last battle of C aractacus. 
They are accompanied by a map of the country adjacent to the river Teme, 
where it has been supposed that the great conflict took place with the force 
under Ostorius. This useful sketch of the position, and the various strongly 
entrenched works and vestiges of military operations, between Leintwardine 
and Kifio-hton, will aid the enquirer in making selection from the numerous 
opinions, here fairly stated tor his consideration. The ^^lltel has sought to 
corroborate his preference of a roniarkahle hill-fortress, knoiNU as Coxal 
Knoll/' as the position occupied by the British chief, by the fact that 
numerous iron weapons, etc., have been found near the hill. Amongst 
these were certain relics, worthy of note, sir.ee we are not aware that any 
positive evidence of the use of the larger Ballsfa, in the Bomaii maiianivres 
in very remote parts of Britain, has been recorded. It seems hard to 
comprehend that ponderous engines should have been transported to a great 
distance, in countries difficult of access, encumbered by forests, and without 
roa^'^ or brido-es. Here, however, the proof seems to bo presented of that 
ini itahle ^Terseveranco against difiiculties, which characteri^i'd the policy 
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of the invaders. Large stone balls are stated to have been found under 
Coxal Knoll, evidently projected by engines, since there was a groove cut 
into them, probably to keep them steady upon the bolista. It is to be 
regretted that the writer had not estimated the weight of these missiles ; 
the tormenta which threw stones were of three sizes, projecting balls of 
half a hundred-weight, of 1 cwt., and 3 cwts., but Vitruvius describes 
a halista adapted to projectiles of only 2 Ib. in weight. 

The limits of this notice will not admit of any lengthened consideration 
of the contributions to the history of Welsh literature, by Mr, Stephens, in 
his series of papers on the Poems of Taliesin. In Illustrations of Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, these volumes comprise subjects of considerable 
interest ; such as the excellent Memoir on Kidwelly Castle, by Mr. Clarke, 
and a notice of the remains of Tenby Castle, — those by Mr. Freeman on 
the Churches of Monmouthshire, Leominster Priory Church, the Castles 
and other Architectural Remains of South Pembrokeshire. A paper of 
considerable interest is contributed by Mr. Hore, “on Irish Families of 
Welsh extraction.” 

The most striking objects which attract the attention of the Antiquary, 
in an exploration of Wales, are undoubtedly the grand fortresses, chiefly of 
the Edwardian age ; and with these may be mentioned not a few examples 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, presenting features of peculiar local character. 
There are, however, two other classes of ancient remains, heretofore very 
imperfectly known, of especial interest as connected with the Antiquities 
of Wales, and of which these volumes present numerous valuable illustra- 
tions. We allude, in the first place, to the vestiges of the earliest period, — 
the stone monuments and barrow-burials, now almost the sole existing 
traces of their age. Among the curious facts here recorded, mention may 
be made of the account of tumuli near Tenby, opened by Mr. Dearden ; 
they are adjacent to an ancient road, known as the Ridgeway. In one of 
them, called the “ Carew Beacon,” a rude cist was found, covered by a 
slab, situated not less than five feet below the level of the natural surface, 
and twelve feet from the summit of the barrow. The body had been 
deposited without cremation ; a broken urn, of rude manufacture and 
slightly scored, was found, with a barbed arrow-head of flint, and a 
fragment of a remarkable grooved ring of bone (or ivory ?) here represented. 
The use for which this curious little object may have been destined remains 
unexplained. In another barrow, of very slight elevation, the cist was 
found situate near the present surface. It was paved or pitclied with round 



pebbles, and contaiuLMl a skeleton i?> fair preservation, the head to tlie W. 
riie notices ^of careful investigations of tumuli In Denbighshire, by 
bloulkes, arc* not le>s deserving of attention, as is also the 
Icmoii 1)\ Mr, Femton, on Brcsclii Ilil], Penibrokortliiro, a loealitv singularly 
iicli in Celtic ve.-tigos. A sepulchral uin was tliere found in nnicpie 
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probably in the elaborate variety of its ornament, but unfortunately in a 
very broken state. The original measured about 18 inches in height. By 


A 



Carew Beacon, section showing- the cist. 


Mason, publisher of the Archseologia 
give a representation of this highly 


the obliging permission of Mr. 

Cambrensis, we are enabled to 
curious relic, as also of certain 
other objects, described in the 
volumes before us. 

The other class of remains, to 
which allusion has been made, 
are the inscribed stones and early 
Christian memorials preserved in 
Wales. Much has been done for 
the elucidation of these interest- 
ing memorials by the labour of 
a very able antiquary, Mr. West- 
wood, and we find in these volumes 
valuable additions to his notices 
of crosses and inscribed stones. 

They comprise the stone of Bran- 
cuf, at Baglan, near Neath, with 
a cruciform interlaced ornament, 
strikingly similar to that of the 
Irish crosses ; and the cross of 
Griitne, at Margam, attributed by 
Mr. Westwood to the eighth or 
ninth cefitury. (See woodcuts.) 

Of simple inscribed memorials, 
probably of an early period, lie 
has given one in Brecknockshire, and two discovered by himself at 
Tretower, which may be of the Roman period, and had possibly been 
brought from the adjacent station of the Gaer. One of these stones bears 
certain letters (see wood-cut) interpreted as VALENT F. The first 
character, resembling a V placed upon its side, is evidently the sign 
frequently use<l for ccnfin'hi. It were greatly to be desired, that a 
Lapidarium, a complete culloetion of sculpture and inscribed monuments of 
the earlier period, should be published, chronologically arranged. Wc hope 
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that Mr. Westwood maybe encourao'ed to undeitakc a ta>k, bo* w]jieh lie is 
so eminently qualitie*!. 

In conclusion, we would cordially commend to onrroaders this interestitig- 
record of the proceedings ol a kindred Society, which is well entitled to 



more generous sympathy and encouragement than it Ims hitherto cnjbyed. 
We hope that their Seventh Annual Meeting, to be held in tlio week com- 
meiiciug September 12th, under the Presidency of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart., at Brecon, a locality replete with archaeological attractions, may be 
signally successful. 


^rctacoloQfcnl Intclitgtncc. 

Among the numerous recently formed Provincial Societies for the promo- 
tion of Archaeological pursuits, the establishment of one for the county of 
Surrey, in the course of the last year, claims notice. It is proposed to hold 
periodical meetings, both in London and in the county ; to publish a 
cjuarterly jouimal ; and to establish a Library and Beading-room. The 
field of research which this district presents promises an amj)le harvest to 
the antiquarian student ; and scarcely any county includes sites of deeper 
liistorical interest. Any communication regarding tlie objects of this 
Society may be addressed to Mr. G. B. Webb, 4G, Addison Boad Xortli. 

A county Library and Museum of Antiquities and Natural lliNtory has 
been formed in Wdtshire, under the patronage of the Marquis of Lansduwne, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Neeld, and other 
influential persons. The first step in carrying out this desirable purpose 
has been the purchase of Mr. Britton’s extensive Wiltsliire Collections, 
books, MSS., original drawings, and documents. 

The first part of Mr. O'NeilPs curioiw Illustrations of Irish sculptured 
Crosses has appeared, comprising six large lithograjdiic prints. This 
important work may be obtained from the author, GG, Upper Seymour 
Street, Euston Square, or from Mr. Bell, 18G, I'leet Street. 

Kilkenny Archaeological Society. — ilaylS. The Transactions of the 
Society for the year 1851 were announced to he ready for delivery. The 
Rev. Graves reported that a considerable sum had ])con collected for the 
repair and preservation of Jerpout Abbey, but the fund wns >till inadequate 
to meet the requisite outlay, an<l it was propo-^^ed to bring this object more 
generally before the public. He announced a large acco.>sion of meinhors, 
and numerous presents to the museum and library, Air, Graves rend a 
memoir on a sepulchral tumulus in tlie Queen’s County. Mr. llackott 
communicated an interesting memoir on jMipuiar antiquities and super- 
stitions ; and among other subjects brought before the Meeting w'cre, an 
account of the ancient cro^^s of naiiagher, King’s County, by Mr. Cooke ; 
on ancient Dials, by the Rev. Janies Alea^c : ami, on the old fonjialitic> 
attending the sweai-ing-in of the Lord Mayor of rJublin. by Sir Era‘iinus 
D. Borrower. Bart. 
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ON S05IE OF THE RELATIONS OF ARCHAEOLOGY TO PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY IN THE NORTH OF ENGLaINB. 

BY j(inN' rinujp:>. f r.s 

In examining tlie monuments of ancient man ^ve are 
continually reminiled of tlie perpetual influence of natural 
phaenomena over every stage of liis social condition. Food, 
water, fuel, — necessaiy to the rudest inhabitants, — pastures, 
materials of building, navigable streams for commerce, 
required by more settled communities, — have such a 
dependence on physical geography, that, while marking the 
peculiarities of districts, we are in eflect often sketching the 
boundaries of tribes ; while tracing the courses of perpetual 
springs, Ave are following the lines of ‘ aboriginal ’ settlements ; 
and often, A\hile treading the bold edges of long chains of 
hills, we are on the tracks of the most ancient roads, which 
Avere easily allured to their dry open and continuous 
surfaces, in preference to the Avoody and embarrassed vales 
Avhich they overlook. 

Accustomed as Ave iioav are to the proud stride of the 
railAA^ays over broad valleys, and deep channels of the sea, 
and to their fearless disregard of the everlasting hills, it 
requires someAvhat of an effort to see the importance of au 
insignificant ford, marsh, Avood, or cliff in the days of the 
‘ car-borne' Britons. Yet the effort— always Avorth making 
— must be made if Ave Avish to restore the true idea of 
Cj^mraic, Roman, and Anglian life. 

In the North of England nature shows her boldest aspect. 
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It is not so much that the hills are very lofty, or the rivers 
very large. It is rather because the groups of hills ofler 
decided contrasts of structure, and the rivers change their 
character in different parts of their course. Immense 
surfaces of heath alternate with broad pastoral valleys, — 
peat mosses spread widely over ruined priimeval forests — 
clear and perpetual springs run in lines and groups below 
arid ridges of limestone. What wonder then if here we 
find more frequently and clearly marked the sites of ancient 
settlements, war camps, tumuli, and roads ? 

As now two railways, so a little earlier two mail-roads, and 
far earlier two British tracks conducted the traveller from 
South Britain through the sterner country of the ISovih. 
This is the inevitable result of the great anticlinal ridge of 
stratified rocks — our Pennine Alps — thrown up from 
Derbyshire to the Scottish Border. — This is the ‘ heaven 
water" boundary of the river drainages : on the west of it 
ran the line of road northward from JIancunium ; on the 
east of it the line from Eburacum ; the former nearly in the 
course of the l^orth-western, the latter not greatly deviating 
from the Korth-eastern rail. Along these lines Agricola 
divided his troops ; these were the routes followed alike by 
the Piet and Scot, Plantagenet and Tudor, Cavalier and 
Roundhead. Wade lay on the east of these mountains, 
while the Stuart overran their western slopes ; and Rupert 
swept up the western track to surprise the besiegers 
of York. 

There \vas yet a third great north and south line of 
ancient way running northward from Lincoln to the 
Humber, and thence continued towards the mouth of the 
Tees. This road runs near the edge of a long line of hilly 
ground, escarped to the west, and betAveen it and the York 
‘‘ street "" lies a broad vale, anciently thick Avith AA^oods, and 
encumbered by marshes. Thus Ave have in the North of 
England three great meridional lines of road separated by 
a broad ridge of moorlands, and a broad marshy vale. 

No part of these great lines of road is uninfluenced by the 
physical peculiarities of the country. The eastern lines, 
Avhich are the most accurately knoAvn, appear to have been 
originally British Avays. The Ryknield, coming from South 
Wales across the centre of England, strikes the Brigantian 
territory near Derby, and thence its continuation passes 
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due north, and always on the declining eastern side ot* the 
great ridge, crossing in succession all the principal streams : — 
as Derwent, Dun, Aire, Wharfe, Nid, Ure, Swale, Tees, 
W^ear, and Tyne. Over some of these streams, at points of 
importance, as at Corbridge, the Romans constructed bridges, 
but generally the road crossed at permanent foz'ds on rock, 
or as at St. Helens Ford, near Tadcaster, on a scarcely 
varying gravel bed. The larger rivers — as Dun, Aire, 
Wliarfe, and Ure, are crossed by this road near what was in 
old time the upper limit of the tide. 

From Lincoln, on the Ermin Street, the line of road 
runs due north on the natural range of the “ Cliff-hill,’' 
toward the Humber. This tide-river was crossed, where it 
is contracted between two bold banks, at the Ferry of 
Brough, and, immediately beyond this, old roads led up the 
brow of the wold, and continued on it to Malton. Thence 
roads radiated in several directions ; one '' street " in parti- 
cular, certainly used by the Romans, led north-westward on 
the dry oolitic range of Hovingham (Pavement, Villa). From 
this street '' an old British road, perhaps the true continua- 
tion of Ermin Street, ascended the Hambleton hills, and 
continued along them to their extremity, entering Cleveland 
and reaching the mouth of the Tees and the fortification of 
Eston Nab. Thus, in its whole length, it is a hill-road ; it 
has been only in part adopted by Rome. 

To make connections between these three great north and 
south lines must be regarded as an undertaking of some 
difficulty. From tlie western to the middle line of road, a 
traveller might proceed from Manchester, by a devious route, 
through the wild and lofty region of the northern Peak, and 
finally emerge from the Woodland country of Sheffield, and 
strike the Ryknield about Templebrough. There are Roman 
ruins in this singular way ('* Doctorgate "). Another route 
from Manchester is indicated as an Iter of Antoninus, and 
passes over the high country of Blackstone Edge to the 
valley of the Calder (Gretland, Camboduiium) and so on 
toward Eburacum. A third may be drawn from the Roman 
station at Ribchester through Craven, by Skipton to Isurium, 
and through Ilkley to York, Roman reliquiae occur in tliis, 
which bears in part the very popular name of Wateling 
Street. None of these roads appears to have been much 
frequented, the communications being probably slight 
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between the western and eastern parts of the Brigantian 
Province. It was most likely the northern route, leading by 
the great natural hollow of Eibblesdale. which was followed 
by Ostorius when tlie Brigantian insurgents require<l his 
interrention.*'’ Them marching from the country of the 
Cangi, he carried his standards among mountains unknown 
to Home. Then over broad pastures, among vast and ancient 
woods, roamed the wild white cattle ; stag, fallow deer, 
roebucks, goats, rushed up the mountain sides purple with 
ling — a plant seldom seen by the southern soldiery — 
wolves and boars sought the shade of stream and cavern, 
and from the rocks overhead out-flew the startled eagle. 
Then, perhaps, from the camp of Ingleborough the few 
defenders gazed with wonder on an an’ay so ominous to their 
country's freedom ; and, as the cohorts won their way by 
Vharfedale and Xidderdale, some jutting crag might be the 
altar from which priests of a wild faith imprecated ruin 
on the leader, and confusion '' on his banners. 

By the same route, almost 1500 years later, “hot 
Rupert ” led his squadrons from friendly Lancashire, con- 
cealing his path in the forests till, from the last and most 
famous of these (Galtres), he burst like a thunderbolt on 
Fairfax and Leslie. 

One other cross-road, joining the western and middle 
lines, must be noticed, which, like the otliers, follows a great 
natural feature. This is the famous line from Catteilck 
toward Carlisle, whicli was so often traversed by the sLxtli 
legion during their 300 years of glorious occupation of 
Ebiiracum. The great depression of the summit ridge at 
Stainmoor, which gives passage to this road, can never have 
been overlooked by any j)eople in war or peace. The 
Brigantes probably had a defensive station on it, as the 
rej)etition of Itha, in Verte>Y^^ and Lavat^r^*, appears to prove, 
and the Roman camps are more frequent in this line of 
road (at Catterick, Greta Bridge, Bowes, Brough, Kirby 
Thure, &c.) than on any part of the Iter farther south. 

Two connections between the middle and eastern lines 
appear to indicate military objects ; for both tend to conduct 
the troops from tlic eastern lino of Lincoln obliquely across the 
Brigantian territory toward Carlisle. One of these, from 
Lincoln to Doncaster, is compelled to cross the great marshy 
vale : but it d(;es so under the easiest circumstances. The 
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Trent is passed, near the head of tide, at Littleborough, and 
the route soon catches the oTavelly o-rounds. and runs on them 
to Ba\vtry and I)oncastei\ By this way the legions passed 
from Lincoln to Eburacum. Another more northerly con- 
nection runs in a parallel direction from Brough-on-Humber 
by Stamford Bridge to Eburacum. Neither of these appears 
to be of British origin. 

But a truly Brigantiaii road appears to have left the rising 
ground a little north of Isurium, to have crossed the vale of 
York in its narrowest part, and thus to have attained by the 
shortest cut the hilly ground on the eastern side, and so to 
have been continued to Malton and by the Wold hills to 
Bridlington. By this road, and the line from York by 
Garraby to Bridlington, connections w^ere made from the 
Lancashire side right across the whole territory of the 
Brigantes, which extended from sea to sea.*' ^ 

From a careful study of these roads and their connections, 
I conclude that Eburacum was not situated on the earliest 
track of the middle road to the north. That track, in fact, 
went from near Tadcaster to Aldborough, leaving York ten 
miles to the right. But at the epoch of the Antonine Itinera, 
the direct route was abandoned, and the deviation through 
Eburacum (then the capital) substituted. Perhaps we may 
see in this that Isurium Avas the earlier capital of the 
Brigantes, and Eburacum, the later war-camp, Avliich greAV to 
be the im})erial station. 

On the Avliole, it apjAears that the lines of the earlier 
British roads Avere indicated by the great features of nature ; 
and that for the most part the Eoman ways folloAved and 
straightened the old tracks ; but that in seA^eral cases 
military convenience Avas consulted by making deAiations and 
cross cuts. The passage of rAers at natural fords, or easy 
ferries, is a general feature of the old roads. At these places 
obviously Avere gatherings of populations. These Avere points 
of contest as Avell as of commercial intercourse ; use has 
perpetuated their use. The same Castleford and Ferry- 
bridge Avhich arrested the Romans, and delayed the AA^arriors 
of York and Lancaster, have given passage to our mails, and 
our railway carriages. The same Ath- on the yhaiinon Avhich 
Avas reddened Avith blood in the mythical days of Erin, 
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was contested by the ."Stuart, and fortified by the engineers 
of Victoria. 

Without doubt the use of these roads to the Romans was 
military and administrative. Nor must we, in reference to 
the wants of the British people, figure to ourselves, exce})t 
on a few of them, loaded wains, or even the strings of ponies 
in whicli the Kymri still delight. But few commodities 
except those of local production — as the iron of Sussex — 
the tin of Cornwall — the salt of Worcesterdiire, required 
portage along interior roads. The " Salter's Avay com- 
memorates this kind of traffic. The light imports of 
amber, glass, and bronze, were probably carried up the 
rivers to certain eniporia, — such as Isca Silurum, and Venta 
Belgarum, and Isuriimi, — to be there exchanged for the 
peltry, lead, and other products of the herdsmen, foresters, 
and miners. 

Still by reflected light we read in these roads much con- 
cerning the state of the British tribes and territory. For they 
connect the Roman Stations — and these were set close to 
the sites of earlier British settlements, strongholds or towns 
(oppidum, Cmar — Ptolemy,) At first Pra}sidia — after- 
wards softened to Municipia,^ they took the names of the 
British towns which they overawed and defended ; as 
Eburacum for Aber-ach — Olicana for Llecan — Cataractonium 
for Cathair-righ-dun, &c. Only when new stations purely 
military were founded, as on the line of the wall, does this 
etymology frequently fail — the names of these stations 
unconnected wdth native settlements being then untraceable 
to British roots. 

It is equally remarkable and significant that these Roman 
munieijoia and colonia) became in general the centres of 
Saxon and Anglian strength ; and if in this day of the 
steam-engine their relative importance is less conspicuous, it 
is still a matter of English history. The Roman rule in 
Britain is in fact both a clue to its earlier and a guide to its 
later history, which it is possible to combine with another 
thread furnished by nature, the hills and valleys — the rocks 
and minerals — the rivers, the springs, the lakes, the woods. 

With these ideas in our mimls the land and sea acquire a 
new meaning for the archaeologist. Through all that is 
present we discern much that is past ; we reascend the 
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stream of time, and drink at the well-heads of unwritten 
history. From the top of a Brigantian mountain we may 
reanimate the busy world which has long passed awaj" from 
life ; the jealous boundaries of property disappear ; the 
chimneys vanish ; the thundering hammer is silent. From 
the midst of boundless forests of oak and pine, rise many 
peaks of rock or bare summits of heath, crowned with 
monumental stones or burial mounds. The rivers, o-lidino; 
through the deepest shade, bear at intervals the light wicker 
boat, still frequent in Dyfed, loaded with fish, or game, or 
furs. On dry banks above, are the conical huts of the rude 
hunters, near them the not narrower houses of the dead, — 
perhaps not far oft* the cave of the wolf. Lower down the 
dale the richest of green pastures, covered with the fairest of 
cattle and the most active of horses. Still lower, the store- 
house of the tribe — the water-station, to which large canoes,"^ 
hollowed from the mighty oaks of Hatfield Chace, have 
brought from the Humber the highly prized beads and 
amulets, perhaps the precious bronze, which is to replace the 
arrow, spear and axe of stone. Returning with the boat we 
pass through wide marshes, and sweep rapidly with the tide 
to the country of the Parisoi— the men of the isles and lakes 
of Holderness, the ferrymen of the Humber, probably very 
well acquainted with the pirates of the Baltic. 

Both north and south of the Humber veiy different scenes 
appear on the high and open AVold — within the memory of 
man many parts of these wild regions were untouched by 
plough, traversed by bustards, and covered with innumerable 
flocks. The more we reflect on the remains which crowd 
this region — the numerous tracks, the countless tumuli, the 
frequent dikes, the clearer grows the resemblance between 
the Yorkshire Wolds and the Downs of AVilts and Dorset. 
On opening the tumuli we discover similar ornaments, and, 
from whatever cause, consanguinity of race or analogy of 
employments and way of life, the earliest people must be 
allowed to have been very much the same along the dry 
chalk hills from the vicinity of Bridlington to the country of 
Dorchester. This is the region of the tumuli — on its surface 
are not unfrequent foundations of the British huts — yet we 
are not to suppose the main population to have been resident 
on these hills, or that even the flocks and herds were 


Such are dug up in several parts of the Northern river- channels. 
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abandoned to a free wandering upon tlioni. Tliis coM no^ 
he — for these Wolds are for miles and miles naturally dry. 
But from below their edges rise iiiniiiuera))]e bright streams, 
the very sight of which excites grateful thoughts to the Giver 
of all good — pity that such thoughts should so easily stray 
into idolatry — and suggests ideas of ve->t and rural enjoy- 
ment suited to all time and (‘very phase of human society. 
By these springs no doubt Avere the settled habitations, the 
Cyttiaii of the early Britons, tollowed by the Saxon and 
the Danish hy ; on the hills above were long boundary 
fences, and within these the raths and tumuli, the monu- 
mental stones and idols. In situations where nature gave 
particular adA^antages, one of the grand manufactures of the 
tribes AA^as established. The fabrication of pottery, from the 
Kimmeridge clay about Malton, Avas undoubtedly veiy 
extensh^e in British days, and characteristic both as to 
substance and fashion ; that of bricks and tiles at York vA'as 
equally considerable in Roman days ; and it is curious to 
walk noAv into the large brick-yards and potteries Avhich are 
successfully conducted at these same places on the very sites 
wliich furnished the funeral urn, shaped like a hascauda of 
Avicker-work, and the perforated tube aaIiicIi distributed air 
from the hypocaust. 

I cannot be singular in the conviction, that in many 
particulars, depending on natural peculiarities and interesting 
to human societvF the changes of race, language, and creed, 
have not had so great an influence as Avhollv to obliterate 
the things tliat Avere ; and that among the most powerful 
aids to a sober and correct idea of the early state of the 
British people, we must count a large and considerate vieAv 
of the great physical features of the country in which they 
lived. Abcst persona, manet res. 


St. Mark’s Lodgf, York, 
Jvhj 9, 



ox THE CURE OF SCROFULOUS DISEASES ATTRIBUTED TO 
THE ROYAL TOUCH.' 


BY EWARD LA^Y HUSSEY, 

f'VnOEON TO THE RADOLTFFE i:S FIRM ARY. OXFORE* 

The subject I propose to bring before you is the custom of 
toucliing by the Sovereigns of this country for the cure of 
scrofula, as recorded chiefly by medical authorities ayIio 
lived during the five or six centuries it prevailed, and illus- 
trated by the observations of historians and other Avriters 
of repute. It has scarcely been noticed by enquirers 
of this century ; and it is due to a professional friend,^ 
Avhose attention had been directed to it, to premise that 
he first suggested the enquiry to me, and pointed out 
many sources of information. Such as the facts are, 
collected from the multifarious works throughout Avhich 
they are scattered, I have thought they are worthy of being- 
brought together, and that in their present shape the}" will 
not be undeserving of the attention of those Avho take interest 
in the investigation of our Natural History and Antiquities. 

The disease, which is still seen by surgeons in its most 
aggravated and inveterate forms, though less frequently per- 
haps than formerly, seems to have been peculiarly the scourge, 
as it was the inheritance, of the mixed races settled in this 
island. Its first outbreaks are generally seen in the glands ; 
they swell, become inflamed, the tissues around partake of 
the inflammation, — matter, the product of inflammation, 
forms and is discharged through the skin, which opens by 
ulceration. In mild and otherwise favourable cases, where 
the patient is young, or free from more serious constitutional 
disease, the mischief ends here : the wounds heal, the glands 
return almost to their former diminutiA"e size, and the patient 


' This paper was originally addressed 
to the Abhmolean Society at Oxford, and 
was afterwards read at a meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute, in London. And 
this seems a fit opportunity for acknow- 
VOL. X, 


ledging the kindness \^ith which I have 
been allowed access to the Bodleian and 
Radcliffe Libraries. 

- Mr. H. Spencer Smith, Senior Assist- 
ant Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital. 

D D 
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recovers ^yithout any damage beyond the scars left by the 
wounds as they heal In all its phases it is of a lingering 
nature, slow to yield to known remedies, and showing itself, 
when the constitutional taint is fully developed, by extensive 
ravages in every part of the bodily system. The name of 
the King^s Evil, or Morbus Kegius, was not always restricted 
to this disease. Jaundice, called also rufriqo, from the golden 
colour of the skin, was also distinguished by this name ; ^ 
and, it is said, the Kings of Hungary had the power of curing 
it.*^ Leprosy has also been known under the same name.^ 
But it Avas to scrofula that the name of the King’s Evil was 
confined in England : and for it alone the Royal Touch was 
sought, as a remedA" in every stage of the disease. 

Upon the application of some of the King’s nobles, or of 
the poor themselves avIio were diseased, a certain day was 
appointed by Proclamation for a Public Healing.” ® Here it 
may be well to observe, that healing and touching used 
synonymously at that time.^ The patients aaJio applied are 
described as being young or old, rich or poor, beautiful or 
deformed,” no exception Avas made : ^ and that none might 
approach the Royal presence but those really troubled with 
the eAul, several officers were appointed. Among the most 

London, and Lecturer on Surgery ; 
whose intimate acquaintance with subjects 
of medical literature is well known. 

^ Ut mala quem scabies, ut morbus 
regius urget, 

Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana, 

ATesauum tetigisse timent fugiunt que 
poetam, 

Qui sapiunt—Horat. de Arte Poet, 453. 

Alorbus, quem, interdum arqiiatum, in- 
terdum regium, nominant * * Utendum 

est lecto etiam, et conclavi cultinre, usu, 
loco, ludis, lascivia, aliis per quse mens 
exlnlaretur : ob qme regius morbus dictus 
videtur — Celsiis, de Medic., lib. iii.,c. 24. 

^ Regibus Hungarise ar<piati raorbi (icte- 
rum vocant,) curat ion em datam fernnt. — 

Andreas Lauren tins, de mirabili strumas 
sanandi vi, Paris, lb09, p. 31. 

Vir corpore et anima leprosus, et 
interiiis exteriusque morbo Regio cor- 
ruptu-. Rufinus, Eccies. Hist., lib. x. 
c. 2,5. Post all quantum tern pus compu- 
truit morbo Regio. S, Hieron., lib. li. 
adv. Rufinum, quoted by Du Cange, 

Glossar. Also Comment, in Isai. xxxvni., 

21, and Kpjst. ad Pammach. Ixvi,, 5, 

Pope Zacharias (aV)oiit a d. 75I>) numtions 
it, Bonifac Epist.exlii.,p 213, od. Scr.arii : 


he WTites of horses having it ; that it was 
sometimes hereditary and from birth, and 
that it was contagious. For these refer- 
ences I am indebted to the Rev. R. Hus- 
sey, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
lli'^t^ry. 

^ The ceremonies are fully described 
by William Tooker, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field, Charisma, sive donum ISanationis : 
sen explicatio totius qiioestionis de mira- 
bilium sanitatum gratia, &c. London, 1 59 7, 
cap. vii. ; and Jolin Browme, Charisma 
Basilicon, or the Royal Gift of Healing 
Struniaes or King’s *Evil Swellings, &e. 
London, lfio4, cliap. vii. 

* A\ illiam Beckett, A Free and Impartial 
Enquiry into the antiquity and efficacy of 
Touching for the cure of the King’s Evil. 
London, 1722, pp. 33, 34. 

Hath not the French, Dutch, Scotch, 
Irish, AVeisli and English been all happy 
partakers of the benefits of His Majesty’s 
gracious touch i Hath there been scarce 
any city, town, or country which cannot 
.speak well of his curative faculty ? Has 
there, or is there scarce a street in this 
populous city, that hath not found the 
benefit of his sacred hand ? — Browne, 
Char. Bas , chap. viii. 
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important of these were the Surgeons in waiting, before whom 
the applicants were required to appear before they could be 
presented at the Healing. The first necessary was a certificate 
from the Minister and Churchwardens that the patient was 
never before touched.® This had been found expedient, as 
many unworthy persons applied a second time, rather, it was 
thought, for the gold given at the Healing than with the hope 
of obtaining relief from their sufferings ; and as counterfeit 
certificates were often brought, a Proclamation in January, 
1683, required “ all Ministers and Churchwardens to be very 
careful to examine into the truth before they give such 
certificates, and also to keep a register of all certificates they 
shall from time to time give.” ^ For many years such a 
register was preserved in St. l\Iartin’s Church at Leicester. 
At Stanton St. John’s, near Oxford, this entry is said to be in 
the parish register ; ^ — 

“ AN ACCOUNT OF CERTIFICATES GIVEN OF PERSONS HAVING NOT 
BEFORE BEEN TOUCHED FOR THE KINg’s EVIL. 

FeL 25. 1683, 4. — A certificate given concerning Thomas 
Grant, son of Thomas and Am}' Grant. 

“ 1686, SejA. 5. — I gave a certificate for Mr. Mason’s 
daughters Alice and Avice, who were touched by the King, 
Sept. 19. as Mr. Mason told me. 

“ 1705, 3Ia)'. 25. — I gave a certificate concerning Ralph 
Gilbert's son, Ralph, not being formerly touched for the 
King’s Evil.” 

At IVadhurst, in Sussex, a copy of an original certificate 
is preserved in the parish register.^ Probably in other 
parishes similar notices will be found. 

These certificates were taken to the Surgeon in waiting, at 
his private residence. He examined the patients to satisfy 
himself of the existence and real nature of the disease, and 
countersigned the certificates, or gave other tickets to admit 
them to the Healing ; and it was liis duty to acquaint them 


9 Proclamation 16'25, Conway Papers, 
and Nicholls, Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii., 
p. 4!>9, “ Carte,” note. 

* An original copy of this Proclamation 
is preserve<l in the Bodleian Library, 
pasted at the end of a Prayer-Book, folio, 
London, 1687 ; and it is printed among 
the additional notes at the end ot 


L’Estranse’s Alliance of Divine Offices, 
Oxford, 1846. 

- Letters written by Eminent Persons 
in the 17th and iSth centuries, <S:c. i *250. 
The registers of Stanton St. John’s, 
and also of Stanton Harcourt, have been 
searched without finding these cntiies. 

'' Nicholls, Literary Anecd. 
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Avitli the (lav appointed for the ceremony. It seems to have 
been the farther duty of Queen Elizabeth's Surgeons to see 
that any offensive ulcer ^as covered with a plaster, which 
should hide the sore without aftbrding any remedy to the 
disease. The Surgeon s duty was very laborious, and the 
necessary attendance at his house was often very tedious to 
the poor people, many of them coming from a distance. 
Evelyn (Diary, 28 March, 1(184) records an unfortunate 
accident : '' There was so great a concourse of people wdth 
their children to be touched for the evil, that six or seven 
were crushed to death by pressing at the chirurgeon's door 
for tickets.'"*^ 

The Clerk of the Closet, generally one of the Bishops, had 
charge of the gold distributed at the Healings, and was a 
check to the Surgeons. Under him was the Closet Keeper, w ho 
kept a register, under the hand of the chief Surgeon, with an 
account of the numbers who were healed, and received 
medals : he also gave a receipt to the Exchequer for the gold 
received. He attended the Healings with the gold on liis 
arms ready strung, and presented it to the Clerk of the 
Closet. 

The day being come, which was usually a Sunday, or some 
other festival,^ the time generally after Morning Prayer, the 
chief officer of the Yeomen of the Guard places the sick 
people in convenient order. The King enters liis chair 
uncovered, being surrounded by his nobles and many other 
spectators. One of the Chaplains in attendance then begins 
the Gospel, taken from the last cliapter of St. ]\Iark, at the 
fourteenth verse — the Gospel appointed for Ascension Day. 
At the eighteenth verse, '' They shall lay their hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover," the Surgeons in 
waiting, after making three obeisances, bring up the sick 
in order. The chief Surgeon delivers them one by one on 
their knees to the King, who applies his liauds freely round 
and about their necks : ® which done, the other Surgeon 


In the Lrtndon Gazette, 2180, is a 
notice, dated Whiteliall, 8 Oct, 1086, that 
“ His Majesty is ^^racionMy pleased to 
appoint to heal weekly on Friday, and 
hath coniinaiidLMl Iiis physicians and chi- 
rurgeons to attend at tlie office appointed 
for that purpose at the Meuse, upon 
Thursday in tlie afternoon, to give out 
tickets.” — Xicliolls, Lit. Anccd., vol. ii. 


A Friday — especially Good Friday — 
was sometimes appointed, Browne, Char. 
Bas., p. 10(), 1 71 ; and Satunlay, Mercurius 
politicos, June 1660, quoted in Rees’s 
CAclopeilia, “ E\il.” 

® Evelwi, a spectator, observe*?, “The 
King strokes their faces, or cheeks, with 
both his hands at once.” — Memoirs, vol, i., 
p. 823. 
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receives the patients from him, and passes them on, to be 
brought up again to receive the gold. The words of the 
eighteenth verse are repeated by the Chaplain between every 
healing, till all the sick are touched, which being finished, the 
Gospel is continued to the end of the chapter. The second 
Gospel is then begun, taken from the first chapter of St. 
John, at the first verse. After the eighth verse, the 
Surgeons, making three obeisances as formerly, come up the 
second time with the sick people ; the Clerk of the Closet 
then on his knees delivers to the Kino* the o’old struno* on a 

o o o 

white silk ribbon, and the King puts it about their necks, as 
the Chaplain reads the ninth verse, That was the true light, 
which lighteneth every man which cometh into the world,’’ 
which he repeats as each receives the gold. The Gospel is 
then continued, ending with the fourteenth verse. The 
Gospel ended, the Chaplain, with the rest of the people on 
their knees, pronounces these prayers : — 

“ Lord, have mercy upon us. 

‘‘ Christ, have merer/ upon us. 

‘^Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

These are followed by the Lord’s Prayer, and after it these 
versicles, the responses being made by those that come to be 
healed : — 

Ve rskle. “ 0 Lord, save Thy servants. 

Be spouse. “ Which put their trust in Thee. 

‘‘ Send help unto them from above ; 

“ And evermore mightily defend them. 

“ Help us, 0 God our Saviour ; 

“ And/or the glory of Thy Xame deliver us ; he merciful to us sinners 
for Thy Name's sake. 

‘‘ 0 Lord, hear our prayers ; 

“ And let our cry come unto thee.^' 


Then the Chaplain reads this prayer : — “ 0 Almighty God, 
who art the giver of all health, and the aid of them that seek 
to Thee for succour, we call upon Thee for thy help and 
goodness, mercifully to be showed to these thy servants, that 
they being healed of their infirmities, may give thanks to 
Thee in thy Holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen ’ — and concludes with the Gratia Domini.'’ 
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The ceremony over, the Lord Chamberlain, and two other 
nobles having brought up linen, with a basin and ew^er to 
\vash the King's hands, he takes leave of the people, "‘and 
they joyfully and thankfully do every one return home, 
praising God and their good King/^ (Browme, 101.) 

The form of ceremonies here given is that folloAved in the 
reign of Charles 11.,^ of whose Healings, public and private, 
w'e have a fuller account than of any other sovereign’s. 
Although the Healing was always a religious ceremony and 
performed wdth prayers,® there is no record of any prescribed 
form, or ritual, being in use before the time of Henry VIL : 
and the ritual adopted by that monarch underwent many 
alterations in difterent reigns down to the time of 
Queen Anne, the last of our Sovereigns wdio officiated. 
Henry VIL seems to have been the first King of England 
who established a particular service or form of ceremonies : 
indeed, avc have no account before his reign of any kind of 
formality being used in conferring the lioyal Touch, beyond 
the giving of alms, or a single piece of money — sometimes 
with a prayer. 

Tins new- ritual w^as in Latin, the rubric being in English, 
and wvas taken partly, with some alterations, from twm forms 
in use in the Roman Catholic Church, the Blessutg for sore 
ej/es, and tlie E^rorcismus adversus spiritns i))imnndos? 
After confession and absolution, the first Gospel, the same 
that was ever after retained, was read ; during which the 
sick people were presented by the Clerk of the Closet and 
touched, the King laying his hand upon the sore places, and 
were afteiuvards led away by the Surgeon. During the 
reading of the second Gospel, w'hich continued to be used 
till the reign of Queen Anne, the sick were again presented 
singly ; the sore, or the patient s neck, w\as crossed with an 
angel noble, wdiich w^as then hanged al)out the patient’s 
neck, to be w^orn (in the w^ords of the rubric), till they Averc 

full w’liole.’’ A Collect w^as then said for the sick, the 
Chaplain first saying — Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 


' Ma«^kell (MoniimentaRItualia,vol. III., found it in tliose at Merton, Magdalen, 
clvii.) siiy^ that the form occurs often in and St. Jolm’s Cfillecres. 

Prayer tJooks of Charles I. and II. and ^ John of Gadsden, Rosa Anglica 
Janies H. I have examined all, or nearly practica Medicinte, h!>, li., cap. 1. 
all, tlie copies in the Hodleian Library, ^ Beckett, Append, iv., vi. 
without finding it in any ; nor have" I 
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The King a^s^Yering — K.v hoc, nunc, rt tiscjiie in sccidum, 

])uiniiie, exaudi oratiuneni nieam» 

Et dam(>r ineus ad te tenlat. 

Oremns, — Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, salus a?tcrna cre- 
dentium, cxaiidi nos pro faniiilis tuis, pro qiiibiis niisericordi^e 
tua} imploramiis auxiliiinL iit reddita sibi sanitate, gratiaruin 
tibi in Ecclcsia tua referant actioncs. Per Cliristiun ])(jniinuin 
nostrum. Amen. And the ser\'ice concludes \vitli a longer 
prayer, also in Latin, to be said secretly after the sick 
persons are departed from the King, at his pleasure."^ 

The form used by Queen Elizabeth began \Yith the first 
Gospel f during the reading of the eighteenth Yersc, the sick 
^Yere touched, and retired till the Gospel Yas ended. The 
second Gospel was then read ; during the reading of the ninth 
verse, the sick AYcre again presented to receive the golden 
angel, the Queen first marking, as did her {predecessors, the 
seat of disease Avith the sign of the cross,^ praying fur them 
and blessing them. The Queen and the ayIioIc congregation 
kneeling then pray, 

Kvpi€ EAe//rror, 

The Lord’s Prayer follo\Yed, and after it the versicles and 
responses already mentioned as used in English by diaries II. 
This {irayer was then said, varying a little from those uscmI 
by Ilenrv VII. and Charles II. Onmi])idens Deus, aderna 
salus omnium in te sperantium, exaudi nos te prccamur 
nomine famulorum tuoruni lilc {iresentium, pro rpiibus niisc- 
ricors auxilium tuum imploramus, ut salute accepta tibi 
gratias agant in saucta Ecclesia tua. {ler Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen. The congregation were tlien 
dismisseil ‘'usitata formulA. ' 

1 The Service u^-od hy Qiiren Murv Cramp-rin"^ Tlii'^ I ^^uppoco to Ito the 
furm^ the second part of an illuminated ‘‘fair manuscript’' from ^^hlch Beckett 
manu<5cript in the pos«cs&'ion of Canlmal C'tpied tlie Ofh<*e (App. V.) He sa\s 
Wiseman. It ^^as exlnhiteil hy Sir Henry it ^\as discontinued under Kin;x Edward 
Ellis at a Mtetiu" of the .Society of Anti- VI., hut under Oueen Mary it \^as de-i"ned 
qnaries, and is lullv <lescrihed in the to he revived. 

Minutes of MeetinLh Ee)» fh Yi. The (»iily ■ looker. Char., c. Mi. It does not 
\ariation to be notic« d is tliat tiie Clerk <*f ap]*f*ar whctlier the ser^ice was in Latin 
the Clonct, not tlie Chiriir"eon, ihrectf<I or Enelish. 

to lead away the patients from the Sove- ' Nuinismate, crucis sigtium, qua parte 
reign. The fiiM part of the Mami-cript merhus e^t. facit. Tookcr, p. Ofi 
contains the rifPco fer tlie Con^* oration ef 
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The sign of the cross in giving the gold Avas discontinued 
by the Queen^s successors/ until Janies II, ^v]lo returned to 
it. He als 4 > restored the use of the ritual of Henry VIL, 
except that it ^vas now used in English, — at least it seems 
most pi'ohable that it was so used.^ 

In Queen Anne's reign the ceremonial was again altered. 
It is considerably shorter, and varies much from any of 
those hitherto used. It begins with a Collect, the fourth of 
those at the end of the Communion Service, — Prevent us. 
O Lord, in all our doings, Ac. The Gospel follows, taken from 
St. Mark, and after it the Lord's Prayer. The sick are then 
presented one by one on their knees, and while the Queen is 
laying her hands upon them, and putting the gold about their 
necks, the Chaplain says, — God give a blessing to this work, 
and grant that these sick persons on whom the Queen lays 
her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord. After 
all have been presented, the versicles and responses are said, 
the same, except in one or two expressions, as in Charles IL s 
form. The same prayer for the sick is said, followed by one 
of the prayers from the Visitation of the Sick, — The 
Almighty God, who is a most strong tower, &c. ; and the 
ceremony concludes with the Gratia Domini. This form 
will be found in many editions of the Common Prayer Book 
of that period, after the four State Services, and before the 
Articles of Religion. The earliest edition in which I have 
seen it, is in 1707, and the latest in 1724, after the accession 
of George L, the necessary alterations being made for its 
use by ‘'the King,"" instead of ‘"the Queen."’^ It is not 
generally named with other forms of prayer in the Table of 
Contents. 

The Royal Touch was not always conferred with the 


All along' Km" Edward VL’s and 
Queen Elizabeth’s reigns, when the stru^ 
7/tos/, such as had the King's E\il, came 
to be touch e<l, the manner was then for 
her to apply tlie sign of the cross to the 
tumor ; which raising cause of jealousies, 
as if some mysterious operation were 
imputed to it, that wise anrl learned King 
[James I.] nut only (with his son, the 
late King,) practically discontinued it, hut 
ordered it to be expunged out of the 
prayers relating to that cure : which hath 
pruceede<l as effectually, that omission 
notwithstanding, as it d'ld before. L’Es- 


trange, Allianceof Div.Off.,ch. viii.,p. .373. 

^ The Ritual in English was printed in 
1686, by Henry Hills, printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty for his 
Houshold and Chappel ; and it was 
reprinted in 1760, with the addition of the 
Office of Consecrating Cramp-rings. 

® By what authority was the Service 
printed witii tlie Pra\er-Book, or con- 
tinueil atnl altered upon the accession of 
George I. { Through tlie kindness of the 
Secretary of State, 1 liave searched at the 
State Paper Office, and the Privy Council 
Office, hut without finding any. 
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accompaniment of all these ceremonies, or the attendance of 
so many of the required officers. A “ private Healing " \yas 
held sometimes^ where the number touched was probably 
small. Browne (Char. Bas., ch. x., p. 177.) mentions the 
case of a patient of his own, a young child, who w'as touched 
by Charles 11. ^ amongst some others/’ at a private healing 
at Whitehall, where he alone waited. The three persons 
named in the parish register at Camberwell, are said to have 
been touched when the King was on a visit at the house of 
Sir Thomas Bond in the neighbourhood,'^ The entry in the 
register is in Xovember, 1084. 21. Ann dau. of Georg. 

King, touched, aged 18 years. (The baptisms of two 
children are entered ; then follows) 20. Barnabas Scudaraor 
touched, aged 9 years. John Davis touched, aged one 
year. 

The patients most frequently presented for healing w^ere 
those exhibiting confirmed symptoms of the disease, though 
in an early stage, in its best known and most easily 
recognised character — that of glandular swellings in the 
neck and throat. These are among the earliest to make 
their appearance, and often among the most obstinate in 
yielding to treatment, in the habit of body then and still 
known popularly in England as the Evil/' or '' the King s 
Evil though at how early a period first called by the 
name is not clear. Wiseman (Of the King’s Evil, chap. 3,) 
says, '' In case of the King’s Touch, the resolution [subsidence 
of" the swelling without forming matter,] doth often happen 
where our endeavors have signified nothing.” Other forms 
of the disease were often presented — such as enlargements of 
the lips, diseases of the eyes and ears, and joints, as well as 
o])en sores in various parts of the body and limbs.'' Indeed, 
the only case recorded to have been touched by Edward the 
Confessor was of this kind, attended with blindness.^ The 
of the patient did not always follow immediately upon 
the Healing ; nor, indeed, was it expected. It advanced by 
degrees, often requiring a considerable time to be completed ; 

" WT^em:ln, ‘251. X€ipe|oxi 7 . p. 8 ; Clowes, p. 48; Tooker, 

13ra\ley aiul Britton, History of p. 10(1 ; Wiseman, 248 ; al&o bronchoeele 
Surrey Vol. iii., p. 24 9. Juid melic«'ris, Browne, Choeradeh)gia, 

" dV. Daniel Turner ; Peek, Desiderata oh. iii. 

Curiosa, quoted hv Baduer, p. 87 ; Browne ^ W. of Malmesbury, De Gest. Reg, 

VUixw Bas., eh x.,‘l 52, 1 54; T. Allen, M D , Angh, ii. 1 8. 
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and in many instances it failed altogether/^ A secoml 
and even a tliird healing was sometimes desired by a 
patient, and approved by the Surgeon : the patient being 
required to bring again the gold given at the former 
Healing.^ 

During tlie reigns of the later Sovereigns, the numbers 
flocking to tlie Court from all parts of the kingdom, many of 
them ill able to bear the charge of their journey, rendered 
frequent Healings necessary ; although stated seasons Avere 
observed — as Easter and Whitsuntide, or Wichaelmas. When 
the Court was in London they were held — at least by 
Charles 11. — at the Banqueting House, Whiteliall ; at other 
times at Windsor, or Avherever the Court happened to be, as 
at Langley by Henry at Kenilworth by Queen 

Elizabeth,^ at Kewmarket and other places by Charles II.,^ 
at Bath by James 11.,’^ and there and at Oxford by Queen 
Anne.^ The hot season was avoided ; Jlichaelnias being 
substituted for Whitsuntide by Proclamation of Charles L, as 
more convenient both for the temperature of the season, 
and in respect of any contagion which may liappeii 
in this near access to his Majesty’s sacred person.” 
This contagion did not apply to the evil itself, but to 
the epidemic diseases frequently prevailing : in other 
Proclamations the plague and small-pox are mentioned 
by name.^ 

It was the custom at the Healing to present a piece of 
gold to each of the patients. This — though said to be but 
as a sacred gift and pledge of the King’s cliarity ” ^ — came 
afterwards to be thought an important element in the 
ceremony ; and some cases are recorded of the return of the 


Beckett, 24. Browne, Adenographia, 
cll. xiv. 

3 Browne, Char. Bas., ch. vii., p. ‘^5 ; 
viii., p. lOG. 

■* Privy Purse Expenses, Sir H. Nicolas. 

^ Laneham In looking tlirongh the 
reprint in Nicholls’s Progresses, I did not 
observe a healing mentioned. 

® Browne, Ciiar. Bas., p 170. 

7 Life of Bishop Ken, by a Layman. 

* Tindtd, Hist, ot England, book x.xvi. 
Oldmixon, Hist, of England. Barrington, 
Obsei’vations on the more ancient Statutes. 

® Beckett, Append, ii. A similar pro- 
clamation by James 1. is fjuoted bv 
Pettigrew, 1 ?>?>. 


^ See Pettigrew, on Superstitions con- 
nected with the History ami Practice of 
Aleiiicine and Surgery, lh44, p, 13G- 
- Browne, Char. Bas , p. 102. Fallo- 
pius, Profe.^'.sor of Anatomy at Padua 
about 1552, gives a d liferent reason for 
tlie alms of tlie French King, — Rex 
largitur cuique tegro mouetam ut scutatum 
aureum duos et tres pro ratione itineris 
longi, quod a patientc fieri debet in 
redeundo ad propriain piitriam. Si vero 
patiens sit ex ( lallis, largitur ipsi inonetani 
argenteam vel dunidiam ut ipsi videtur. 
De medicam. sini])!. Tom. IL tract, ix, 
c. xix. 
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disease upon the loss of the gold.® Some patients on 
applying for a second healing, would desire to have a new 
piece in exchange for that given at the former Healing.'* 
Others, probably soon after obtaining it, parted with it ; 
fur the medal was often to be seen in the shops of the 
goldsmiths.® 

Edward 1. gave a small sum of money, probably as alms.^ 
On the establisliment of a ritual Henry VIL gave a piece of 
gold — the angel noble, a coin then in general circulation— in 
fact, the smallest gold coin, worth about six shillings and 
eight pence. This coin had on one side a figure of the 
angel ^lichael overcoming the dragon, and on the other a 
ship on the waves. The coins of the period generally bore 
some religious inscription, and the angel hatl. Per crucem 
tiiam saica nos, Christe Redemptor. Queen Mary s and Queen 
Elizabeth's angels bore, A Domino factum est istud, et esf 
mirahilc. The angels of James I. and Charles 1. are smaller 
in size, and bear a shorter inscription. James L’s have 
A Domino factum est istud. Charles L's — the last which 
were ever coined — have Amor prjpuli presidium Rcffis, 
During the troubles he had not always gold to bestow, and 
he sometimes substituted pieces of silver, and perhaps 
brass ; and he often touched without giving anything. ' 
During Charles IL s residence abroad, the patients who came 
to be touched brought their own gold. ® After the Restora- 
tion, as the attendance at the Healings increased, and the 
consequent demand for the gold became greater, small 
medals resembling the angels— which have obtained the 
name of touch-pieces — -were coined specially for distribution 
at the Healings.^ They are much less than the angels in 
size and weight, and they seem of less pure gold : they bear 
round the Angel a still shorter legend, So/i Deo f/Ioria ; 
which is continued on the touch-pieces of the succeeding 
reigns. There are two of James II., gold and silver, of the 


3 Browne, Char. Bas., Address to the 
Reader ; aUo eh. viii. and x.. Cases of 
cure hy wearing the gold given to otlier 
patient's. Proclamation, ll)25, among 
Couuay Pajiers. Sir Kenelm Ihghy, 
quoted hy Moneenjs, Travel, vol li., p. ‘20. 
Wiheman, *247. Bp. Douglas, Criterion, 
P21. 

Browne, Char. Bas , p. lOH. 

* Browne, Char. Bas, p. Do. 


Computus Hospitii, in the Tower, 
Beckett, 17. 

^ Wiseman, ‘247. Browne, Char. Bas., 
ch. viii. X Beckett, 27, XeipeloxTy, p. d. 
Badger, 57. 

'' Browne, Char. Bas., p. 157. 

Beckett, 47. An engraving oi a 
stamp for an angel for Charles II. 
given in Simon's Medals, Ac., 17110, 
plate \\xix.; but none are known to have 
been coined. 
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same but from Jiftereiit dies, and scarcely lialf the size 
of Charles IL's. There are not any of William III., or 
Queen Wary. Queen Anne’s is of gold, a little larger than 
James IL’s. The Pretendei*. as James IIL, had two, both of 
silver, small in size — about as large as James II. s ; in one 
the ship is in full sail ; in the other, wliieh is in higher 
relief and of better workmansliip, evidently Italian, the ship 
is ‘'taken aback.” None are known of Charles Edward. 
Of the Cardinal of York, as Henry IX.. there are two ; in 
both the ship is taken aback.*’ ^ Yet it is doubtful, 
I believe, whether he ever exercised, or even claimed, the 
power of healing. 

With all the industry bestowed on the investigation of 
‘•'this curious and not uiiinstructive object of enquiry/’^ by 
many learned writers of different periods, the origin of the 
custom continues, and probably ever will be, involved in 
obscurity. The general concurrence of historians attri- 
butes the first possession of the power to Edward the 
Confessor A although but one instance is recorded of his 
exercising it, and that by a historian (William of 3Ialms- 
bury, lib. ii., c. 13,) who wrote his history about eighty 
years after the King's death : he adds however, Multotiens 
eum in Xormannia hanc pestem sedasse feriint, qiii 
interius ejus vitam noverunt. Shakespeare, Avho always 
makes his j^icture perfect, often by anachronism, describes 
him freely exercising the power, and giving gold, Avhich 
was not in circulation before the time of Henry III., or 
probably Edward III., with prayers, and attended by a 
Doctor. 

Malcolm (a fugitive from his own kingdom, after the 
murder of his father, and residing at the coiirt of Edward 
the Confessor), enquires of the Doctor— 

Conics tlie King fuitli, I pray you ? 

Doctor. Aye, Sir, tlicre are a crew of wrctclied souls, 

Til at stay his cure : tlieir malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but, at his touch, 


1 For much interesting information on 
tliis sul.ject I am indebted to Mr. Haw kins, 
who'>e kindness in conmuinicatinf^ intor- 
mation, wiien cn^ai^ed in this and otlier 
invcsOjiatiors in the Medal llooni ol the 
Museum, I take this opportunity 
of acknow'ledjiing. The medal repre- 
sented by Pettigrew, Hgs. 7 ami h, and 


described (page 1*2G) as probably a touHi- 
piece of tlie Pretenders, is a token or 
counter, and older, 1 think, titan their day. 

“ Atkin, ([uoted byXtehoih, Lit. Anecd. 

^ Ahord, Annales Eccl<‘'.ia'^ticd et ( ’i- 
viles, ad an. 1002. llarpstieltl, Iltst, 
Angl. Kccles., undec. sec., cap. hi. 
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Such sanctity liatli Heaven given liis hand, 

They presently ainenJ. 

As the Doctor withdraws, Macduf] a stranger to the 
court, asks — 

What's the disease he means ? 

Malcolm tells liim — 

Tis call’d the Evil 

A most miraculous work in this good King : 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits Heaven, 

Himself best knows : hut strangely- visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding Royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings luing about his throne, 

That speak him full of grace. — ^Lachetli^ Act iv. s. iii. 

Contemporary cliroiiicles, however, do not mention the 
power ; nor historians who wrote nearer his age than 
William of Malmsbiiry : ^ nor is it attributed to him among 
his other gifts — signa ac virtute^s — in the Bull of Canonisa- 
tion of Pope Alexander III., about a hundred ymars after 
his death. ^ It must have been acknowleged to reside in 
the King as early as Ileni-y 11. : for Petrus Blesensis, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and afterwards of London, Chaplain to the 
King, alludes to it (about 1180,) as being notorious : nec in 
vacuum accepit unctionis Reghe sacramentum ; cujus efiicacia 
si nescitur. aut in dubium venit, fidem ejus j)lenissimam 
fociet defectus inguiiiaihe pestis, et curatio scrofularum. 
(Epist. cl., ad Clericos Auhe Regim.) After an interval 
of another century we find Edward L touching : he is said 
to have healed 182 persons : ® and the })ower of healing was 
fully recognised in him, as it has been in his successors, ^ 
being frequently exercised in public and private. 

It" is said that Queen Elizabeth, at one period of her reign. 


In^ulplms. Marlanus Scolus, aiul 
FloroiK-e ()f Worcester. Ealred, Abbot 
of llievaulx, 1 lC4,in tlie Lite aiul Miracles 
of Edw. the Coiif., alludes to the history 
already quoted trom William ot Malms- 
liury, Beckett, 1 b 
’ Beckett, Append. 1. 


*’ “ Tile accounts of the Household in 
the Gth of Edwaid I., which tlicre is 
scarce a man in En<Tland beside Mr. 
Anstis hath ever looked into,” — Whistoii, 
Memoirs. 

” Polydore Virgil, Hist. Aiigh, lib. viii. 
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did for some time discontinue the touching. ^ This is the 
first notice I have found of the Sovereign declining it. Yet 
she did exercise it at other times frequently. ^ The 
virtue of her cures is said by a Roman Catholic vrriter^ to 
be due to the holy sign of the cross used in the ceremony, 
and not to any virtue proceeding from the Queen. Among 
the i^atients touched by the Queen vtrs a Roman Catholic 
(nioribus quidem non incultum.) who having vainly sought 
relief from medicine, declared upon his restoration to health, 
that he was now convinced from experience that the Pope^s 
excommunication was of no effect, for if the Queen did not 
hold the sceptre rightly, and of Divine authority, her efforts 
could not be blessed with success. ^ James I. touched the 
son of the Turkish Ambassador, upon the father s request ; 
and on taking his leave the ambassador thanked the King 
for the cure. ^ 

Oliver Cromwell, though claiming or exercising many of 
the Royal functions, never attempted this. The Duke of 
Monmouth, claiming to be the rightful Sovereign, touched 
several persons during the rising in the V est of England ; 
and in a newsj^aper of the day it is said with success. ^ 
Among the accusations against him, on his trial at Edinburgh 
for high treason, for exercising the functions of royal 
dignity/’ he is charged with having “ touched children of the 
King’s Evil,” and two witnesses prove it, as being done at 
Taunton. ® 

William III., altliough pressed to exercise it, altogether 
abstained ; ^ being persuaded, Rapin says, (Hist, of England, 
book iv.,) that the sick would not suffer by the omission. 
Whiston, who believed (if we may judge from expressions in 
his Alemoirs) in the efficacy of the Royal Touch, says that 
he had been informed that the King was once prevailed 
upon to touch a patient. The last of our sovereigns wlio 
exercised the power, was Queen Anne ; and among the 


'' Dr. H Stiibbe, the Miraculous Confor- 
mist, Oxford, 1 (!<)(;, p. BecUett, 4o, o7. 

Tookcr, Curatio non tarn annua, fpilun 
menstrua, ac pene quotidiana est, lo, ftd. 
Multa iniiha sanAsse, 105 

^ Richard Sniitli, BiUiop of Chalccdon. 
What would he now’ say w'ere he Inin;;, 
and had seen it done by three ^generations 
<d Kings without the sign of the Cross ? 
W'iseinan, 24G. 

“ TooKer, /)!. 


^ Sir John Finett, Philoxenis, 16111. 
Xicliolls, Royal Progresses. 

Xeipehxv, ‘h Browne. Char. Bas, 
pays, he tryed it,’' p. 61. 

^ Harris's Protestant Intelligencer ; 
Beckett, el. 

HowoU's State Trials, vol. xi., lOod, 
1050, 1066. 

^ Sir Richard Blackmorc, M 1),, Dis- 
courses on the Gout, Rheuniat'sm, and 
King's Evil, Preface, 61. 
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latest occasions, if not the last, ^vas that on Ayhich Dr. John- 
son, then a child between four and five years old, was 
touched, with 200 others. ® An English gentleman applied 
to George L soon after his accession, on behalf of his son, 
and was referred to the Pretender, as possessing this here- 
ditary power of the Stuarts. He repaired to the continent, 
his son Avas touched, recovered his health, and the father 
became converted to the cause of the family. ^ The 
Pretender claimed the power, ^ and, indeed, exerciseel it in 
Paris, touching the sick in the hospitals there and his 
son in 1745, as Prince of AYales, and Regent for his father, 
once touched a child in Edinburgh. ^ 

The numbers touched in some reigns were extraordinary ; 
indeed, they almost exceed belief. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time the Healings are said to have been monthly, and even 
daily ; many thousands, one eye-witness says, were healed. ^ 
The preacher at ?^t. Mary’s, on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession, 1602, says the number amounted to three 
or four hundred a-year.^ Of Charles IP’s Healings we have 
the fullest particulars. In his reign a register Avas kept by 
the Serjeant of the Chapel Royal, and afterwards by the 
Keeper of the Closet. Upon the Restoration public Healings 
Avere held frequently — three times a-Aveek — till September, 
1664, Avheii they ceased, interrupted probably by the 
removal of the Court ui)on the approach of the plague. 
During that period 22,982 Avere touched. These public 
Healings, the only ones of Avhich an exact account of tlie 
numbers touched has been kept, Avere resumed in May 1667, 
and from that time to April 1682, the farther number of 
67,816 Avere touched, making altogether the almost incredible 
number of 90,798 touched by one Sovereign:^ and the 
liistorian of these fects adds, that the folloAving year 


^ March lio, 1714. Nicholls, Lit. Aneocl., 
ii., “Carte,” note, quoting “the news- 
papers ot the time.’ 

Chaiuhors, Hist, of the Rebellion, 18'27, 


voh i., p. U'*>- 

I Sir 11. Blackinore, Discourse';, Prof., 


67. 1 c- 1 

- Ceremonies et Pneres du Saciv des 

Rois, Paris, 1 }52:>, p. KU, note. 

^ Chaiiihers, ilis't. ot the Rebellion, 
Tooker, 9L > • 

A Sermon preached at St. Mai7 s in 
Oxford, the 17th day of Novemher, 


in defence of the fe.stivities of the Church 
of England, &:e , by John Howson, D D., 
one ot her llighne.'.>>’s Chaplains, Canon of 
Christ Churcli, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, quoted in the British Magaz. 
Aug. nut), p. UP). 

Bro\Mie, trom vhose work. Charisma 
Basilicon, all sueeeeding ^^riters have 
copied tlie luunber (Carr, Epist. Med.,xiv., 
Beckett, 33), calls it 92,107 : but the 
fiLtures set do^^u tt> each month in the 
different years make only 90,798. 
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“ above 6000 ” v’cre toiirlicd.' Tlie years in the largest 
numbers Avere touched, are the tir^>t of the series (1660) and 
the last two : in 1660, 600.3 were touched ; in 1681, 6U07 ; 
and in 16S’2, 8477 : the average number per year is 4323. 
The greatest numbers are generally in the sjU'ing ; and the 
greatest in any single inuiith are 24(il in April 1681, and 
24 71 in April 1682 — the concluding months uf the last two 
years. Bishop Cartv right (Diary, 28 Aug. 1687.) records 
his attendance on one occasion, when James 11. healed 3.50 
persons. 

The Aalue of the gold distributed must have been in 
proportion to the numbers touched. But the same minute- 
ness has not been observed in recording it. In Henry VIII. s 
reign each person seems to have received seven shillings and 
six pence, to Avhich the a alue of the angel Avas raised in his 
IStli year (1.526-7.)^ In Queen Elizabeths time each 
received ten shillings, the value of the angeL‘‘ Fabian 
Phillips in 1663 (On Puiweyance, p. 257.) says the yearly 
charge was at least 3000/., the gold being of the value of ten 
shillings gAen to every one at the Healing. The substitution 
of silver touch-pieces by James 11. rendered the ceremony 
less burdensome to that Sovereign after his abdication. 

The healing power of the Royal Touch thus conferred was 
universally believed — not by the uneducated, or the poor 
alone, but by the highest in the state, aiul the best and most 
enlightened of those avIio lived during this long period ; and, 
among that number by the physicians and surgeons of the 
day, many of them possessing acquirements far in' advance of 
the knowlege of their age — men who, as Bishop Douglas 
observes (Criterion, or Miracles examined, ed. 1832, p. 126), 
are not A^eiy ready in admitting that cures may be etFecte<l 
Avithout making use of the medicines Avhich the}" themselves 
prescribe.'^ 

Gilbertus Anglicus, a physician aaJio lived about the time 
of Henry HI. and Edward I., is one of the earliest medical 
Avriters, aa hose work is knoAvn, who alludes to the exercise of 


■ Browne, Char. Bas., p. 79. 

^ Privy Purse Expcii'-os, lo29 — 3‘2, Sir 
H. Nicolas. Snelliii^, A’^iew of the Gohl 
Coinage. Tlie Angel uas first coined 
.) Edw. lAX, of the value of six bhillings 
and eight pence: the noble being raised 
to cigla shillings and four pence. The 


value varied in different reigns ; r. r/ , 
.James 1. raised it in liis ninth \ear to 
eleven .Uiilliiigs. Charles I.'s was worili 
ten bhillings. 

^ Aurco nummo solidorum deeeni. 
Tooker, 9f). 
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tlie po^Yel^ in words which show the antiquity of the practice. 
He savs scrofula is also called the Kino-’s Evil because the 
kings have the power to cure it. (Compendium Medicinae, 
lib, iii.) 

John of Gadsden, a Fellow of Merton College^ physician to 
Edward IL, remarkable as being the first Englishman who 
was consulted at Court as physician, advises recourse to the 
Royal touch in desperate cases, as the Kings have the power 
of curing it. (Rosa Anglica, lib. ii. c. 1.) 

Archbishop Bradwardine, writing in tlie time of Edward 
III,, appeals to the writings of former times, and the concur- 
ring testimony of the kingdoms of that day for the cures 
performed by the Kings ot England and France, by prayer 
and blessing, touching with the sign of the cross, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. (In Libro de causa Dei, lib. i. cap. 1., 
coroll, pars 32, p. 39, quoted by Freind, Hist, of Phvsic, 
vol. ii., App., and in L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices, 
Oxf. ISIG, additional notes.) 

Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
afterwards Chancellor to Henry VI., writing, upon the 
accession of Henry IV., in defence of the House of Lancaster, 
mentions the power as one of the attributes of the Sovereign, 
though one which does not descend in the female line to a 
Queen. (Freind, Hist, of Physic, vol. ii., App.) 

Andrew Borde, a learned man, a phj^sician in the time of 
Henry VIII., alludes to the power in his two works, the 
Introduction of Knowledge,*’ (chap, i.) and the “ Breviary 
of Health,” (chap, ccxxxvi.) 

Dean Tooker, who, as one of Queen ElizabetlFs Chaplains, 
for several years attended the public Healings, bears witness 
that many wretched sufterers were restored to their former 
health, by the Queen’s toucliing, aided by the prayers of the 
whole Church assembled joining in the solemn ceremony. 
(Charisma, sive Donum Sanationis, pp. 32, 91.) 

Clowes, a man of high surgical reputation. Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s and Christ’s Hospitals, appointed to attend 
the forces by sea and land in the wars of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, afterwards sworn Surgeon to the Queen, and subse- 
quently Serjeant Surgeon to James L, describing the occa- 
sional malignity of scrofulous ulcers, says (p. 4), These 

^ A<1 integrum spptenniuni purlieus inedieinae Proiessor. Bp. Tanner, Bibliotb, 
Brit. Hib., quoting Pits, MS. Mert, 
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kinds do rather presage a divine and holy curation. ^diich is 
most admirable to the v^^orkh that I have seen and known 
performed and done by the sacred and blessed hands of the 
Queems most Royal Majesty, whose happiness and felicity the 
Lord long continue/^ After relatiuig a cure by the Queen's 
touch, he concludes his observations : '' And here I do 

confidently affirm and stedfastly believe that (for the certain 
cure of this most miserable malady) when all arts and 
sciences do fail, her Highness is the only clay- star, peerless 
and without comparison : ” ending with a prayer, “ that she 
may for ever reign over us (if it please the Lord God) even 
unto the end of the workl, still to cure and lieal many 
thousands more than ever she hath yet done.^^ (A rigkt 
fruitful and approved Treatise, for the artificial cure of that 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English the Evil, 
cured by Kings and Queens of England, 1G02, p, 50.) ^ 

Fuller says, if any doubt the cures, they are remitted to 
their own eves for farther confirmation,^ (Church Historv, 
vol. i., A.D. 1061—1066.) 

Wiseman, Chief Surgeon in Charles L's army, and after- 
Avards Serjeant Surgeon to Charles IL, whose Avritings are 
deservedly held in respect by surgeons at the present cIuae 
says, '' I myself have been a frequent eye-witness of many 
hundreds of cures performed by his 3Iajesty s Touch alone, 
without any assistance of chirurgery ; and those, many of 
them, such as had tired out the endeavors of able chirurgeons 
before they came thither. It Avere endless to recite AAdiat I 
myself haA e seen, and Avhat T have received acknowlegements 
of by letter, not only from the several parts of this nation, 
but also from Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, an<l GarnsoAE^' 
(Treatises, book iv. c. i.) 

Archbishop Sancroft, in the sermon preachetl at West- 
minster Abbey, upon the first consecration of Bishops after 


- Amon^ the ef>mmcinlatory v( 
prefixed are some liy Tliomas I^arkin, 
“Chirurgie Professor,’’ bo-^inmiiLC — 

“Theh.ifpy sacied h'oidot our ilicad 
O'lLeu. 

Thu priiK t ly h-vuicr ot hci ino'^t Kovul 
hcuit, 

ThrouLriii .ut liui lanil her suljjui 

all h lY' ''Ut‘11. 

1 o cnit*. to hulp to hc'il, our r.Li t', nur h urn. 
oiii sin lit 

•> See, in contirmation, lloylin’s Anim- 
rul versions, Kxamon Historioum, Ui.V.), 
p 17 ‘'The curative adjunct witli a 


tf Rf,c, sintat Devs, is used iu the convey- 
ance of tliat chariMu, or miraculous gift 
of Healing, which, dcrivcil from the 
infancy ot the Church, the inaui^ured 
Aloiiarchs of this land so happily enjoy : 
in \^hicli expression of tlicir sxiiiative 
virtue they not only surpass the fabulous 
cures of P\rrhus or A'espasian, of ^^h^ch 
Pliny and otliors make inciuioii, but the 
pretended virtues of other Ciiristixm 
iMonarchs.” John niilwer, M.D., Chiro- 
lou;ia, or the Natural ixinoua_"e of tlie 
Hand, 1<)44, p 1 Ul. 
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the llesturatioii, alludes to the gift of healing residing in the 
sovereign^ (British Magazine, August, 1S48, p. 141.) 

Browne, Surgeon in ordinary to Charles IL, the historian 
of his Healings, from whose work I have drawn largely in this 
account, speaking of liiinself. says, Having evermore been 
conversant in chirurgery almost from my cradle, being the 
sixth generation of my own relations, all eminent masters of 
our profession ; some of the latter of which have been extra- 
ordinary well known for their parts and skill by many of the 
most worthy and knowing masters of our society. I came 
early, also, to the practice thereof in this great city, and have 
for above twenty-four years seen the practic, as well as read 
the theorical part thereof ; and this not at whiles and intervals, 
but I had the eye of the hospital as my first and early 
gleanings ; and since I could Avrite man, the late wars had 
my skill shown on myself as well as many others who Avere 
committed to my charge.'’ (Choeradelogia, Address to the 
Reader.) Yet he did not attribute the sole merit of the 
cures of Avhich he Avas so frequent a Avitness, to the bare 
imposition of his Royal master’s hand : for he says, Whence 
it cometh, and Avhat the efficient cause thereof is, Avhether 
proceeding from the naked discourse of the words used at 
the ceremony, or the solemnity of the pious and religious 
action, or of any created virtue arising hence, I shall presume 
to otter this as a foundation against all dispute whatsoever. 
That no miracle Avas ever done by an inherent virtue in man 
alone, not this of his Majesty’s royal healing, procuring and 
attbrding hereby this health to the sick, Avhich avc daily see 
and find they do hereby purchase and enjoy ; but there is 
and must be God Almighty’s hand going along Avith it, for 
no mortal's virtue or }Mety or poAver hath strength or efficacy 
enough in it to })erform this sovereign sanative faculty: nor can 
the ceremonies or vestments anywise ettect the same.' And as 
a farther acknowlegement of the King's success, he adds, 
•* I do humbly presume to assert that more souls have been 
healed by his ^lajesty’s sacred hand in one year than have 
ever been cured by all the physicians and Chirurgeons of his 


‘ ‘‘ Lot us hope well of the of the 
(>'!)» /uL-< of the (hnKihft r of (jne inuph , siiieo 
they are iiiuler tlie cure of those very 
iiaiids, upon ^\hu‘h God hatli entailed a 
miraculous gift of healing, as if it \vei*e 


some contidence, that we shall owe one 
day to those sacred hands, next under 
God, the healing of the Ciiurch's and the 
people's evils, as wadi as ol the King’-.*’ - 
SerinoJi, London, 16d0 p To. 
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tliree kingdoms ever since his happy Restoration.’’ (Charisma 
Basilicom IS, 19. 81.) 

Sir Thomas Browne’s opinion is shown by his advising 
patients to avail themselves of it : ^ one patient, the child of 
a nonconformist, he sent to Breda to be touched by 
Charles 11. (Char. Basil, p. 187.) 

Bishop Bull says, That divers persons desperately 
laboring under it have been cured by the mere touch of the 
Royal hand, assisted with the prayers of the priests of our 
Church attending, is unquestionable ; unless the faith of all 
our ancient writers, and the consentient report of hundreds 
of most credible persons in our own age attesting the same be 
to be questioned. And yet they say some of those diseased 
persons return from the sovereign remedy re infectd, without 
ail}" cure dune upon them. How comes this to pass 1 God 
hath not given this gift of HccfUnr/ to our Royal Line, but that 
he still keeps the reins of it in his own hands, to let them 
loose, or restrain them, as he pleaseth.’’ (Sermon V., p. 133. 
Oxford, 1827.) 

Anstis, Garter King at arms, says, The miraculous gift 
in curing this distemper by the royal touch of our King, as 
well as the French King, is undeniable.” (Discourse on 
Coi’onations, quoted in AViiiston's Memoirs.) 

Among Dean Swift’s letters the following passage occurs : 
— I visited the Duchess of Ormond this morning : she does 
not go over with the Duke [to Ireland]. I spoke to her to 
get a lad touched for the evil, the son of a grocer in Capel 
Street, one Bell — the ladies have bought sugar and plums of 
him. Mrs. Mary used to go there often. This is Patrick’s 
account ; and the poor fellow has been here some mouths 
with his boy. But the ()ucen has not l)eeu able to touch, and 
it now grows so warm, I fear she Avill not at all.” (Journal 
to Stella, Letter 22, Chelsea, 8 May, 1711.) 

Carte, the historian, lost tlie patronage of the City of 
London, for asserting his belief that the power of healing 
existed in the Stuarts : the Corporation, by n vote in 1748, 
withdrew their subscription to his work. (Kicholls’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii.) 

Since the Sovereigns have ceased to touch, the history has 
been examine<l with care by numerous writers of the last 
century, of whom it may be sulTicient to mention these. ^ 

■ Pfttiurew, HO, n inarking on Wilkin's 
Lue <n Sii’ T. Browne. 


‘‘‘ “ Ah<\t ut vim Regiain quasi i-d-litus 
fklai'sam crc'ditam, el inira hominunv 
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Beckett, a surgeon, F.R.S., published a pamphlet in 1722, 
with a valuable collection of authentic records, to which 
reference has been already made several times ; and although 
the general tenor of his opinion is against any inherent virtue 
in the Royal Touch, he seems unwillingly to bear testimony 
to the cures which followed it. He says, ‘‘For although 
I do not go about to deny that cures have been sometimes 
effected by the King^s touch, yet it will be perhaps impossible 
to prove them supernatural or miraculous (p. 24). 

Turner, a physician, in 1722, reports the case of a patient 
of his own. wdio after defying his best endeavours at relief, 
was cured in a few days after being touched by Queen 
Anne ; and he adds, *• I pretend only to make good the 
assertion that such cures have been wrought.” Referring to 
the large numbers touched since the Restoration, he says, 
"‘ It may be objected that among a hundred thousand it 
vrould be very strange if divers should not afterwards 
recover. I answer, that if any of those have been attended 
with such circumstances that the alteration can not fairly 
be imputed to any other cause, it makes sufficiently for 
our position ; but instead of one we have many hundreds 
where the evidence is undeniable.” (The Art of Surgerv, 
voL L, p. 158.) 

Badger, an apothecary, Avho jniblished a pamphlet in 1748, 
to Avhich I have alrea<ly more than once referred, says, 
“ I can see no room Ave have in the least to doubt the 
certainty of the cure by the Royal Touch. ]\Iany hundreds 
of families in this great city only, are living evidences of 
Avhat I assert” (Pp. 1^ 2, Go.) 

Bishop Douglas, in a careful examination of the Avhole 
(jucstion, quotes the testimony of Mr. Dickon, Serjeant 
Surgeon to Queen Anne, and says the facts “ can not be 
denied Avithout resisting evidence far from contemptible.” 
(Criterion, or Miracles examined, p. 115.) 

The Kings of France, it has been already mentioned, 
exercised the power, as Avell as our sovereigns ; ^ and some 


tre<iuentia stipatam, in 'sanandis stniniis, 
\el in (pnestioiK'in rovoearem. . . . Ab-^it 
ita^iue ut tarn injuriu‘> essem Seroni^,sinu 
Principis iiostri prieroi^ativu' plus(iuam 
(ut it.i dicam,) liuinaiue, vel 
suoruni cominoib'^, ut (^uemliiiet strumo- 
sum contactiii Kei;io inliiaiitem. ah illiuh 
coiitactii (lib&iiaderein ; ]><)tius vota iaciam, 
Jiu: futKjit, tan'iitt AXtIo 


itaque expudiam quod sentio ; Contactus 
Regius potest esse (si oUm iuitO proficims; 
solet subindo esse irritus, r.equit unquam 
es^e nocivus.”— lUc. Carr, M.D., Kpist. 
Medieinales, IGDl. Ep. xiv. 

' Tooker, AATsemau, Freind, Allen. See 
Butler, Lives ot the Saints, Edw. the 
Cold., note. 
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French writers claim a higher antiquity of the practice,^ ami 
maintain that the Kings of England derived the power 
through them : while English historians, in ackiiowleging 
that equal virtue resided in the Kings of France, declare that 
it sprang first from the Kings of this country,^ and that the 
Kings of France had it only, as they express it, by a '' sprig 
of right;*^ ^ They usually touched four times a year, at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, All Saints, and Christmas ; and, upon supplica- 
tion, at other festivals.^ The cures are said to have been 
most frequent under the third race of kings, the Capets. 
(Wenin, p. 197.) The power, we are told, was conferred on 
Clovis, the first Christian King,^ by gift from Heaven, upon 
his beino* anointed with the Holy Chrism, from which he and 
liis successors obtained the title of Most Christian,"' and 
with it the power of healing scrofula. Other writers say that 
Philip L, contemporary with Edward the Confessor, was the 
first who touched ; ^ and it is added that he was afterwards 
deprived of the healing power on account of the irregu- 
larity of his life.^ Louis the Fat touched successfully, using 
the sign of the cross. 

The ceremonial, as observed for some generations, seems 
to have been established by St. Louis, ^ who was anointed and 
crowned as Louis IX., at the age of twelve years, in 122G. 
To the ceremonies formerly observed he added — or restored, 
perhaps — the sign of the cross impressed on the disease ; 
that the cure should be attributed to the virtue of the cross, 
and not to any worthiness in the crown. On the third day 
after anointing and coronation, which took place at lUieims, 
the King went on a pilgrimage to Corbigny, about 120 miles 
distant, to perform a nine days' devotion at the shrine of St. 
]\Iarcoul, the patron saint of the church there. St. i\[arcoul 
died in G58 ; ^ he is said to have performed many miracles 
in the cure of the disease ; and from him the disease was 
called by some St. Marcoul’s Evil.^ The sick, said to have 
been very numerous, and coming from foreign countries as 


'' r.aurentius, Mezeriiy, Daniel. 

H. Stubbe, M D, 

1 'looker, 84. Drowne, Char. Bas , 05. 
- Laurentius, 5. 

^ Laurentius, 10, 170. 

Dupteix, Daniel. 

> Ouibert, Abbe de de Bii^no- 

ribus Sanctorum, 1 i., c 1. 

*> Meiiin, An Historical and Chronolo- 
;!;ical Treatise of the Anointint; and Coro- 


nation of the Kini^s and Queens of France, 
1 7-0, pp. 04, L‘>5. 

^ jlliain t)l Nan^i.s. Laurent, Pref., I H 
Meiiin Butler, Lives of the Saints. 
The Painted Ciiambor in the Palace 
at Westminster was lormerly ealletl the 
Chandler of St. Marei'ul. Probahl\, Cart<* 
conjectures, it was the place wlu're the 
Kinj^s used to touch for the evd • — Hist of 
England, vol, i., book iv , s 42. 
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well as France, after l)eing examined by the King’s Chief 
Physician and Surgeon, were ranged on their knees on both 
sides of the body of the church — or, if too numerous, in the 
cloisters or park of the priory — the first place being given to 
the Spaniards, and the last to the Frenchd The King, 
uncovered, attended by the Captain of his Guards, the Great 
Almoner (who distributes the alms to the sick as they are 
touched), and by the chief Physician, who holds the patienFs 
head, touches them, extending his right hand over their 
faces from the forehead to the chin, and from one cheek to 
the other, thus making the sign of the cross, and saying, in 
French, the King tonvhe.'i, God cures thee, Charles TIL, in 
1422, Louis XL, in 1461, and Charles VIIL, in 1483, 
touched with these ceremonies. (Menin.) 

Henry IV. was crowned at Chartres in 1594, and per- 
formed the nine days’ devotion at St. Clou ; the disturbed 
state of the country not allowing the procession to pass to 
Corbigny. Laurentius, his chief physician. Professor of Physic 
at Montpelier, says that Henry IV. healed all who applied 
(Preface), and that he had often counted 1500 at a Healing 
(6,182.) Many of the greatest sufferers, he says, were 
immediately relieved, and of 1000 more than 500 were 
perfectly healed within a few days (p. 9). Louis XIV. 
touched 2600 in the park of the Abbey of St. Remy, two 
days after his coronation : the war with which he Avas 
occupied hindering the pilgrimage to St. Marconi’s shrine, 
the nine days’ devotion Avas continued at Rheims by one of 
the almoners. (Menin.) He also touched 1600 persons on 
Easter day, 1686 ; every foreigner received thirty sous, and 
every Frenchman fifteen.- Louis XV. touched more than 
2000 at his coronation, 25th October, 1722, and not being- 
able to proceed to Corbigny from the impracticable state of 
the roads at that late season of the year, the shrine of St. 
Marconi Avas brought to Rheims, and the nine days’ deA^otion 
Avas continued by one of the almoners. (Alenin.) 

The King of France, it is said, continued the practice till 
1776.^ The authorised ceremonial for the coronation of 
Charles X., published in contemplation of the event, prescribes 
the ceremony ; ^ and I believe it AA^as performed : but Avith 
Avhat formality I have not heard. 

^ Laurentiu‘<. 8. ' Petti^n’ew, 1*20. 

- Uarrin'^ton, Oljservalioiis on ‘ CYvnionies ct Priere*? <lu Sacro 

tlio more aju-it'nt ll)7. P()is tie France. Didot, 
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Tlio jMiwor of curinu' scrofulous diseases by toucliiiio; was 
not acconl(‘il to tli(“ Kuie*’"' liarid alone : it lias been assumed 
at dilforeiit tifues by Im!ul)Ku‘ liands. J.)iiriiig‘ tlie sixteeutli 
and so\ taiteoutli ceiiturii's, and [)erliaps at an earlier jieriod, 
the ^e\eiith '-on of a ^^eventli s^.ai, witbout an intervening 
daughter, was thought bv coiiinion report to posse>s this, 
with otlirr Inailing powaas: ’' e\en*i>ing it — in France, at 
lea>t - in tlie iianii‘ of (h>d and St. ^laia'oul, if fasting for 
three or nine davs. The jiintli smi of a ninth son was also a 
clainiaiif (hr the powa^r. AVe havt‘ not. how'e\eia any i‘e(*ords 
of their .>uceess — at least not any nitMlical testimony.^' At the 
Itemnniii:^- of the pre-^ent ctaitury a iaianer in l)(‘Vonsliire. the 
ninth ^oii of a nintli son. is said to liave hail success in this 
wavA lie **strok('d for the evil " one day in every week, but 
not all who were sulfoiau’^ : lie pielc^'d his t'ases — a sure way 
to obtain a certain ainoinit ol* a[>[)arent siua‘ess. 

'Y]\i' Salnt/itors in Spain and the Tanv Countries professed 
to iMire all out wal’d ^ore-^ by tli(‘ touch, and tlie application 
ol white linen.' Tlu‘ prayei^ u-«(mI an' gi\en ]>y Beckett 
t.\pp o). and in ” Wonders no .Miracles' (41 — 4d.)'' They 
Wore prohibited from tlieir performances in consei[uence of 
arfieh*^ aeainst tliem in tin' Kcclesiastical and Civil Courts : 
(*f which till' hr>r i'-, '' Beeau^e tlnw art‘ a lewal [leople, and 
unlikely to have that coinmen*e with God they pretend to/' 
and tlie la^t. *' Because they did a w'orld of miscliieh and 
little or no g( M h1. 

In tin? middle of the <-e veil teen th century. Valentine 
( Ti't ‘at rakes, an Iri-'li gentleman of good family, is reported to 
ha\e cured many pt'r-ruis siitfering from scrofulous and other 
di-ea>es ]>y stroking with liis hands, and one where 
Charles H. lead failed.' Ilis suece^s, which did not attend 
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r* rhap^j allu(F> t<» 

” KN'>r(M‘«nis aiui the lilu^tuns of tv-rtaine 
cli.intie- Ilf rlnwtes anU rasrs vanttie-^ 
^\i)lc’h make a -hailnw or of verity. 

. . . . I have OTirefl both olii an*! youii;; 

when the^ie chami-r^ of nowtes 
aTT'l will* their inivoliiji* ej » ratii 'ris, 

iiave t ti.eil tlnm. aii'i pro\e«l ti.it t«i(,lery 
and ah^urhrie^ * (p. I 

' Rec-.' tt, •U. PinI'i'epli, Traii?- 

aeTii'M". X'o. — Ri'-iiij a-ic* a l,y Mr 

i’.npr whir I th'Miulit '*t the « tire>. cf 

Vajtiit'.ne luvarr.ip^* r. w'l.i t)a h^ine «»S 
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all cases treated bv liiin, did not la>t for a u'l’cat Uaiixtb of 
time; and before he di^Mnitinucd the pi'actiee of touehine*, 
or “stroking'/’ as it was ealliMh he liad doparted fi*oni Ins 
oriLcinal custom of merely Itdiifirntij tln^ ])atient's head and 
neck, or limbs, and he liad aslo]>ted imasions. and soim* of tlu^ 
other roueh surei(*al jjractice of liis day. admini^iei'ine; also 
internal medicines and local a])|)Iicatiens. ' 


Thus have 1 endeavoured to lay Ix^foia^ vaai in a conn(‘cte<l 
form s(une of th(‘ inor(‘ proiiiimait facts, as well as o])inions. 
whicli the rec<irds of my own jn-oiession oiler in illustratioji 
of this most remai'kablc^ ])lHMionH‘non. A nu^lica! man. in 
investii;atinii: tin* hist or v of a (liseas(‘ so (‘\tensi\ ('1 v ]>re\ ahan. 
can not slnit his eyes to tlu' fact that ibr some centuries the 
treatment (if J may use tln‘ word) (»f wliicli th(‘ parti<ailars 
liave been ^iven. was helieve<l to lx* the mo'-t eilica<aous. ' as it 
was certainly th(‘ most aeaa'eable. mo(h.‘ of (aire, of' tliis 
intractable rlisease. At tliis distance' from tin' last Ihiblic 
llealine;,'’ it is not to l)e ('‘xpcctcd tliat. unsu])])ortcd by modciai 
pnih'ssional authority, any om* should ntteanjU eather to Cf>n- 
trovert, or to dchaid. the' jiositioii maintained l>y writers oj' 
nn<[Ucstionabl(* character who li\(Ml in the.' time wlicii this 
trt'atiiKMit was advises! and mlo]>ted. And this slnu’t memoir 
will liave answered its jnirpose. if it sea'ves to ])oint emt for 
the ,irni<lan<*e of more iiidustiaons eairpiiiaa's wbe) ;\rc disposes! 
to follow in the same path, the* haibim; enitliiK^s of a pojaion 
of our history S(> A\ell attestesi, ami too remai’kable, as it 
seemed to me. to be form>tten. 


which all plaofc run" at that tinn’. I t<>l 1 
liim my opinion was tixfil ahmit tho^o 
ruro>^ ‘■om»‘ yar-^ hofuro tin y wi rr p* !-- 
fonic a F'T, that oju' (Ukti’, . . . h\ a 

M'r\ t:« n?l'' <"liatinj or nihhmL' of In^ liana, 
rur* a ai^ou'-n'- t' li }*ar‘i aj:**, to tho hr 
of in\ I’fiiu inhrain-o. .as (jp-atrakos tlii], 
thonjh not many ami \an‘nis. . . . 
Rut It in "‘■noral to ho oh'.orvca. that 


alflioiii:h In’ onr* 1 all tho-* a^r^aM's. \< i 
In* (Inl not sufc* * >\ m all In- appln-atioiis. 
nnr w r ro hi- onn s a]u s la-fnnj iUnu 
M'lr*’, jintlin-5H‘'nn H Tnntnpliatn-. 

Sf <-t, h in , S<aniha 

' Miratnlon- < onfonnjst, .1. ft, -j j 
Wr-nai’r- no Mirara*”*, 'J'l . riulo^-oph 
Tran-af’noi-. 

n Piinhp-, aVoatiso nn Snrohila. 1 ao>. 



NOTICE OF THE EXPLOEATION OF A “ PK'TS’-HOUSE, AT 
KETTLEBUEN, IN THE C OUNTY OP CAITHNESS. 

BY A. HENRY RIIIXD, F S A r?LuT. 

Ever since the publication of Pennant’s '^veil-known 
‘‘ Tours” brought the Antiquities of the North of Scotland 
under general observation, the so-called Picts'-Housos ” 
have attracted considerable attention and excited speculation^ 
Antiquaries, however, could not agree in defining to their 
common satisfaction the purpose those structures had 
probably been intended to serve, and it was even asserted 
that their popular appellation was a misnomer, inasmuch as 
the fact of their having been dwellings was distinctly denied. 
Within the last few years further data have been supplied 
for determining their real character, and there seems now 
no reason to doubt that they were in truth the habitations 
of men. The results too of certain excavations which I 
concluded early in the present year, tend strongly to 
confirm this view of the case, if indeed any confirmation 
were necessary. 

The remains in question occupied a rather commanding 
site, on the brow of a gentle eminence, about a mile from 
the town, and a quarter of a mile from the river, of Wick ; 
and stood in the centre of a cultivated field, which was 
indeed the cause of affording me an opportunity for their 
examination, as the requirements of agriculture necessitated 
their removal. To James Henderson, Esq., of Bilbster, who 
found their demolition indispensable, I have much pleasure in 
expressing my acknowledgments for having rendered me 
assistance, and every facility for conducting what proved to 
be a very laborious exploration. 

The Kettleburn “ Picts’-llouse,” during the lapse of years, 
has had to contend not merely with “ the gnawing tooth of 
time,” but with other destructive influences more active in 
their operation, and more fatal in their results. The plough 
has regularly passed over it for at least a quarter of a 

‘ See also tlip recently published Memoir on the Celtic AnH<initips of Orkney, bv 

Lip’it F \\ 1 )K)mos. U N. ; Archn^olof^ia, vol xxxiv p. 
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centuiy, and a cottage of no mean size built entirely from 
its ruins, stands in its immediate neighbourhood. It need 
therefore be scarcely a matter of surprise that many 
important features in its original design are completely 
obliterated, as may be seen by reference to the accompanying 
plan, ill '\Ahich the outmost circle represents the extreme 
limits of the mound, whose diameter was not short of 
120 feet. Immediately within this line a bounding wall a, 
three feet thick and three feet high, rudely built of large 
unshapely stones, was traced round the entire circumference, 
except where a breach had been made to furnish materials 
for the cottage to which I have alluded. From this wall to 
that marked 5, the wliole intermediate space presented an 
almost chaotic mass of ruin, and despite my most anxious 
endeavours and the care with which the workmen proceeded, 
I could only detect the merest fragments of building at long 
intervals. It was on the west side alone that walls sufficiently 
entire to admit of being followed for any distance, could be 
discovered ; but even these were not calculated to enable 
one to form an adequate conception of the design of this 
})ortion of the dwelling. The wall c in particular was 
unintelligible, for although regularly faced,"' — to use the 
technical phrase, — to the outside, the wall d was likewise 
faced to the outside, and no building could be observed 
between d and c faced to the inside to correspond to c. 
I do not mean to say however that such may never have 
existed : and indeed the walls to Avhich I am now referrimr, 
being sodmperfcct in every respect, should not be regarded 
as illustrating the plan of the structure further than as 
evidence, that the space between the bounding wall and 
that marked h, had been regularly built upon — a fact 
abundantly proved by the cliaracter of the rubbish which 
hlled it, and by the substratum of ashes, intermixed with 
shells and bones, turned up at several points within 
its area. 

After this space was cleared the circular wall h was 
reached, and was found sufficiently entire to the height of 
4 or 0 feet, except where it had sutfered by the hands of 
the builder of the cottage. The entrances e and f were 
then disclosed, and following the passages which led from 
them, the workmen slowly ])enetrated towards the interior. 
But the labour of clearing the various chambers was tedious 
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ill the extreme, for they were filled with the debris of theii* 
roofs, which iu every ca.'^e had fallen in. In fact the 
passages t\ J\ //, h. and /, were alone in any degi*ee perfect, 
as the large fiat stones with which they ivero linteled over, 
about '2 feet t) inches from the ground, had, ivithout yielding- 
sustained the pressure of tlie superincumbent earth. 
Although the roofs, as 1 have said, had in every other 
instance given way, there can be little doubt, from tlie 
appearance of the rubbish iu the chambers, that they had 
been constructed on the same principle as those in every 
Picts’-House ” wdiich has hitherto been opened — that is, 
by the ivalls, after rising ])erpendicularl 3 ^ to a certain height, 
having been made gradually to converge until the vault was 
completed. Assuming this to have been the method 
employed at Kettleburn, it ^Yas plain that some of the 
larger chambers wdien entire could not have been less than 
9 or 10 feet high ; as their walls, wdiich w^ere built of 
unhewn stones, and wdthout any mortar, did not begin to 
incline inwards, even at 6 or 7 feet from the foundation — 
the heiglit to wdiich some of them stood. But even had the 
cells been thus lofty, they w^ould not have been wdthout 
a parallel, for those in the Piets -House at Quanterness, 
engraved in Barry s History of Orkney, measured upwards 
of 11 feet in height.^ 

It seems unnecessary to describe each chamber minutely, as 
an examination of the plan and the application of the scale 
to it, will afford a better idea of the internal arrangement of 
the structure than any verbal details could possibly convey. 
There are one or twm points, however, on wdiich a few^ 
explanatory wmrds may not be superfluous. For instance, at 
/r, in the chamber s, a double line w ill be observed w^hich 
represents a w^all that had been built, so to say, wdtbin a 
wall, but for wdiat reason it is not easy to imagine, unless fur 
the purpose of narrowdug the chamber wdtli a view^ to the 
construction of the roof. Again, several deficiencies wdll be 
noticed, in connection wdth the chamber which however 
I cannot supply, the ruin there having been throwui so 
thoroughly into confusion, iu consequence apparently of some 
stones having decayed, as to baffle every attempt to trace 
the missing w^alls. The circular deflexure at n likewise 
requires some explanation. At this point a large boulder, 


- Set^ alho plan and boctions in the* Art'ha'olo^ia, vol. wxiv. pi. xv'. 
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firmh' imbedded in tlie soil, protruded a triangular corner a 
few iiielies above the surface ; and the old builder being 
either unable, or too indolent, to remove this unwieldv 
obstacle, raised a little arch over it. rather than use it as a 
foundation, which its awkward shape would to a certain 
extent have prevented. There is one other portion of the 
plan, which may seem obscure, and to which I shall now refer 
— namely, the wall/; p, which was tolerably entire only so far 
as it formed one side of the chamber o, for beyond this it 
failed, the stones having been long since extracted for the 
utilitarian purpose I formerly mentioned. Immediately under 
this wall was a regularly built well about nine feet deep, roofed 
over, so as to afford a basis for that part of the wall which 
passed over it, and accessible by steps from the chamber o. 
AYhen discovered it was full of good spring water, of which, 
however, I had it emptied for the purpose of examining its 
construction, and instituting a search among the sedimentary 
deposit lest any object of interest might have fallen into it 
while the dwelling was yet tenanted. expectations 

in this respect were not wholly disappointed, for, besides an 
article of bone, which I shall describe in its proper place, I 
succeeded in recovering some fragments of pottery, and two 
small pieces of wood, one of which bears the mark of having 
been cut by a sharp instrument. It may be noticed that the 
existence of a tvell, though an unusual, is by no means an 
unique feature, for similar conveniences have been found 
within other “ Piets' -houses ” in this country ; but I am not 
aware that any have liitherto been met with so well 
contrived as the example now under view. 

The dwellers in the Kettleburn House, however rude they 
may have been, were evidently not quite insensible to per- 
sonal comfort, as they managed, by a system of drainage, to 
render more habitable their damp cells, which were floored 
with the natural clay in every instance so far as I could 
discern, except the chamber f, which was paved with large 
flat stones. Their habits, nevertheless, must have been 
filthy and slovenly, for accumulated heaps of ashes were 
observed in most of the chambers ; and throughout the 
whole building there Avere plentifully strewed about, bones — 
many of them split, doubtless for the purpose of extracting 
the inarroAv, Avhich could not fail to have been regarded as 
an especial delicacy — also Avhelk and limpet shells, the refuse 
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of their meals, 'wiiicli the barbarians did not care to 
remove,^ 

The spoils of the chace, likewise, were not wanting, in tlie 
shape of tusks of the boar, and fragments of the horns of the 
deer. Tliese last were in considerable quantity, and were 
no doubt prized as the material whence various serviceable 
articles could be fashioned ; for several pieces bore evidence 
of having had portions severed from them by means of edged 
tools. It is quite plain, too, from the great dimensions of 
many of the antlers, that they must have adorned a head 
which the noblest stag now existing in Scotland would 
scarcelj" have dared to encounter. Fish bones, about the size 
of those of the haddock, were also found, and considerable 
interest is attached to this fact, since Xiphilino, in describing 
the manners of the Caledonians at the time of Severus’ 
expedition (a.d. 20S), expressly asserts, that '*of their fish, 
though abundant and plentiful, they never taste.’’^ It must 
be remembered, however, that Solinus sums up the dietary 
of the inhabitants of the Hebrides in these words — piscibus 
tantnm et lacte vivunt." 

But there were other osteological remains whose presence 
was infinitely more surprising than that of those I have 
already indicated. Four pieces of a human cranium were 
embedded in a heap of ashes in the chamber o, which heap 
likewise contained several fragments of pottery and the 
primitive looking comb I shall afterwards have occasion to 
mention. It is by no means improbable that the inhabitants 
of the building I am describing, like most barbarous races, 
might have kept in their dwelling the skulls of slain enemies, 
as trophies of their valour, and it might thus happen that 
the fragments in question might have found their way to 
the place whence they were exhumed ; ^ but it cannot be 

3 I have preserved as many of the bones Brit. p. Ix. Since writing the above, I 
as possible, witli the view of ascertaining observe that, at a recent meeting of the 
to what animals they belonged ; but having Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Akerman, in 
had slight experience in osteological in- making some remarks on a discovery of 
quiries, I do not hazard any vague opinions fish bones in a Cromlech in the Channel 
where the utmost accuracy is desirable. I Islands, attributed, probably trusting to 
therefore wish to submit them to some memory, the passage I have just quoted, 
member of the Institute who has studied to Herodian. It oecurs, however, in the 
comparative anatomy, with the intimation work of Xiphiline, the abridger of Dio. 
that it woull be interesting to antiquarians Sol. c. ‘J*2. I may mention here that 

generally, and personally o])liging to my- fisli-scales hav'e been met wdth in a sub- 
self, w’ere he to append to this paper a note terraiiean dw^elling of great antiquitv at 
containing the desired information. Slara in Orkney. 

^ Xiph. hb. Ixwi. .Monumenta Hist Many of the early CVUic nations seem 
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concealed that there is another possible method of accounting 
tor their presence, I mean by suspecting the occupants of 
the house of cannibalism — a surmise which would be to 
some extent countenanced, were other vestiges of human 
bones detected among those dug up throughout the structure. 
I would wish to remark that the tenants of the Piets'- 
house" at Quanterness, near Kirkwall, described in Barry’s 
History of Orkney, have already been branded as anthro- 
pophagi by Headrick, the editor of the second edition of 
that work, in consequence of broken human bones having 
been found in their dwelling, along with those of sheep 
and other animals. The author of this impeachment does 
not seem to have been aware, that he might in some 
degree have supported his charge by referring to Diodorus ® 
and Strabo,^ who ascribe to the inhabitants of Ireland 
in the first century of our era, a gastronomic affection 
for the flesh of their deceased relatives — or to St. Jerome, 
who distinctly avers, “ ipse viderim Attacottos (an obscure 
Scottish tribe) humanis vesci carnibus," and whose v^eracity 
in this statement Gibbon “found no reason to question."- 
We must not, however, be hasty in stigmatising a people 
with the infamy of cannibalism except on the most 
unquestionable authority : nor would it be logical, far less 
would it be just, to accuse them of possessing so abominable 
an appetite on the evidence of one or two isolated facts which 
may have been purely accidental in their origin. 

I shall now proceed to notice those relics discovered in 
tlie course of the excavations, which may help us, when 
viewed in conjunction with concomitant circumstances, to 
form some idea of the progress in civilisation which the 
inhabitants of the Kettleburn House had attained. 

1. A pair of bronze tweezers, 4^ inches by If broad. 
(See woodcuts.) Smaller instruments of this description, 
and suited for the purposes of the toilet, have repeatedly 
been found with sepulchral deposits, especially in Denmark ; 
but I do not recollect having observed in any of the 
museums I have examined, either in this country or on the 

to have been peculiarly athlictcd to the they were so many wild beasts captured 
custom of preserviiiLC tlie skulls of their in hunting.” Lib. v. c, 2, 
slauglitered foes ; ami tlie Gauls, if we Lib. v, c. 32. ‘ Lib. iv. 

credit Diodorus, tastened the heads of ^Decline and Fall, Vol. IL, p. .)31. 

the slain to the doors of their houses, as if note. Fourth Edition. 

VOL. X, 
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continent, not even in that at Copenhagen, an example 
neai’ly so large as the present specimen. 

2, xV piece of iron, G inches long hy f of an inch broad, 
flat on one side, and convex on the other, and resembling 
the point of a thrusting Aveapon. Not having been present 
when this object was exhumed, I almost inclined to question 
its authenticity, and to sup})ose that it might have been 
lying on the surfiice of the mound ; hut the workmen 
assiircil me that they dug it up from the very bottom, and 1 
had no reason to suspect the accuracy of their statement. 
The })robability of the occurrence of iron objects among 
those remains was afterwards confirmed by the discovery of 
a small concrete mass, evidently composed chiefly of iron, in 
the lieap of ashes which contained the comb ; and another 
metallic^ lump, also, I think, ferruginous, wvas hrought to 
light elsewhere. Nor should it be omitted here, that a ball 
of 1)one, to be uoticed subse([uently, retains a portion of an 
iron nail w liicli had l)ecn driven into it ; A\hile several of the 
cut boiK'S formerly mentiotied exliibit markings ^Yhich could 
liardly have been produced by tools of any other metal. 

:k A bone coml> of extremely rude manufacture. (See 
wa»odcut.) Indeed, so large and clumsy arc the teeth, that 
one might scarcely imagine this relic had been intended to 
hriiig under sn])jection even tljc liirsiite locks of a savage ; 
but analogy seems to prove that it really w\as wdiat I have 
designed it, as an object of the same general form, thoiigli 
fashioned with sufficient neatness to show that it wxas 
undoubtedly a comb, w^as dug out of the ruins of the Burgh 
of Biugar, in Orkney, many years ago.'^ 

4. The handle apparently of a knife, or some such instru- 
ment. This article, w'hose material 1 conceive to be deer V 
liorn, w'as obtained from the accumulations at the bottom of 
the w’cll. 

o. A carefully-smoothed and tapered object, of bone or 
stae s-lioi'u, about 2^ indies long. 

G. A jaece ot stag s-horn, or bone, 2-^ inches long, having 
an oblong hole drilled through it, and a perforation in one 

Arc'hfeol.'sia >cot;ca, vo] ili., p of tlie Arclucfjloj^ical In^'titute at tlie York 

A simiLtr « "nib, loiHid witli a. liuniaii ''kull Meetin". (Musoum Catalopie, York 
and vovoial lu*ad> fit tbr Hr.. I. Volume, p. fi.) Anotiier found in the 
ntar the (duircli at ■^tanuick, Nortli Uoman Rath*; at Hinmuin. Utxl^Tson's 

of ^ (ji K-hire, ''U js exliibitu] iij lilt Mn-euni Noitiiiinil)., \(>1. iii., oiS. Another almost 
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end, as if to receive some small implement of which it was 
intended to be the haft. 

7. Two smooth spheroidal bone balls, the greatest diameter 
of each being 1^ inch. 

8. A similar ball, but only one half the size of the others. 
It is broken ; and it here claims special notice, as having 
been partially pierced with an iron nail, part of which 
remains in the hole where it had been inserted.^ 

9. Two stones, of the type commonly regarded as whet- 
stones. The present examples, however, which are 6 and 
4^ inches long, respectively, seem rather too hard in the 
grain to have answered the purpose indicated by that name 
very efficiently. 

1 0. Seven perforated stone disks, of various sizes, from an 
inch to 2 inches in diameter. Articles such as these are of 
common occurrence in this country, and are now generally 
regarded as beads, or buttons — a conjecture not unlikely to 
be correct, “ as very similar objects have been found in 
Mexico, which have certainly been used as buttons.'’’" It 
should be remembered that, though the use of such homely 
ornaments for fastening the dress would prinia facie indicate 
a people scarcely acquainted with the very rudiments of 
civilisation, this inference would not be borne out by facts ; 
for, to state one instance only, a disk of precisely the same 
character as those to which I am referring, was discovered, 
with two massive penannular armlets of bronze, in a tumulus 
in the Scilly Islands.'^ 

11. The upper stone of a quern, formed in the usual 
manner, that is, with one perforation for the axis, and 
another for the insertion of the handle. Broken portions of 
three other querns were likewise found ; and, in fact, few if 
any “ Picts’-houscs ” have been opened which have not con- 
tained rude handmills of this description. 

12. A shapeless lump of sandstone, having a cavity in its 
centre .9 inches in diametci*, and 6 inches deep, worn appa- 
lently by friction. From the bottom of this cavity a round 


as coarsely foniied as liiat noticed in the 
text, procured from tlu‘ nun of a 
Picts’ Bor^li in ('aitlniess. in | SMiop- 

sis ot Mubciun, Soc. ot Antifpj. ot Si otlaml, 

... 

' Tli.s n lie was picked uj) Ironi the 


nun h\ ilie Rev. Charles Thompson, of 
Wick, wlio kiiully conimunicaied the 
circiunstaiice to me 

‘ Mr. Franks, m tlic Archiotd Journal, 
vmI, ix , p. 11. 

' Are}ne<d. .Journal, vol ix . p. ‘ih. 
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hole penetrates through tlic stone, Avhich, I suspect, like the 
last object (Xo. 11), formed part of a contrivance for bruising 
or crushing grain. 



13. A large granitic block, pierced on one side to the 
depth of t^YO inches, by a hole an inch in diameter, near 
wiiicli is a shallow cup-shaped indentation ; Avhile on the 
other side there are two similar cavities. It is singular that 
stones marked in the same manner have been found in a 
Yorkshire barrowd but the use which they were intended to 
serve does not seem at all obvious. 

14. A disk of micaceous stone, 13 inches in diameter, 
through the centre of Avhich a hole has l)een drilled. This 
I’elic may possil)ly have been the upper stone of a small 
quern, to Avhich it bears strong resemblance. The minera- 
logical characteristics of the stone arc somewhat op})Osed, 
hoAvever, to this supposition. Fragments of two precisely 
similar disks a\ ere also discovered, 

15. A small unhewn stoiie, having on one side two 
circular cavities of imerpial size, each cutting the circum- 
ference of the other. These might perhaps liave been pro- 
<luced by polisliing a convex body upon the stone : but they 
are shaped so symmetrically as to induce the belief that they 
were hollowed out for some distinct purpose, and not 
fortuitously. 

16. A water- worn pebble, 7 inches long by 2 broad, 
slightly dressed at one end, j)Ossibly with the view of 
ada])ting it for a whetstone, 

] 7. Four disks of slate, each from three to four indies in 

Joiunn) (»{ tlic Ardueol Association, vol, vi.. p. -1. 
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diameter, and chipped round the edges to their circular form. 
Similar objects, but very much larger, were obtained by 
Lieut. Thomas from a " subterranean dwelling '' at Skara in 
Orkney.^ He has termed them plates," with what degree 
of probability I do not venture to say, but certainly the 
present specimens are too small to have been so used. 

18. Many fragments of pottery, some exceedingly coarse, 
but none by any means fine, and all without any incision on 
the surface, or attempt at ornament. Among them were 
pieces of at least five small vases or cups of the same simple 
pattern, the chief features in which must have been a curved 
lip, and protuberating or bulging side. 

19. Smooth stones of various shapes and sizes, such as 
may be pickeel up from the sea beach, were found in several 
of the chambers among the ashes and shells. They may 
have been casually carried from the shore along with the 
latter, or they may have been designed as missiles, for which 
some of them are Avell suited. With these may be mentioned 
a prettily variegated and polished pebble, Avhich the workman 
who recovered it from one of the heaps of refuse, unfortunately 
broke. It is somewhat curious that a pebble of precisely 
similar appearance, though larger, possessed an extraordinary 
reputation as a curative agent, until A^ery recently, among 
the more superstitious of the Caitliness peasantiy. It has 
remained in the same familv for several generations, having* 
been handed down as a valuable heirloom from father to 
son ; and perhaps it OAved the origin of its fame to having- 
been found in a “ Picts'-house, ’ Avhence it Avould undoubtedly 
be regarded as a gift from the fairies, to AAdiose revels every 
green mound Avas (consecrated in the folk-lore of the North 
of Scotland. 

It has been my intention on the juTsent occasion simply 
to record a scries of facts, and I did not propose to make any 
general observations on that peculiar and distinct class of 
antiquities to Avhich the Kettleburn relic belongs — the so- 
called Picts’-houses.’* 1 cannot, hoAvever, forbear remarking, 
that ancient though they undoubtedly are, there is, neverthe- 
less, it seems to me, a tendency among* arclneologists to 
asci’ibe to them a more I'cmote antiquity than existing data 
will warrant. Dr. ^\ ilsuii. for instance, incorjiorates them in 
the first section of his recent excellent work,-' The Prehistoric 

’ Arclutn^logia, vol, xxxiv., p. IDo, 
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j^niials of Scotland, ” implying that they date from the earliest 
ages of permanent human occupancy ; and Professor Munch 
of Christiania, in a letter addressed by him to a correspondent 
in Orkney, and published in a northern journal,*^ expi’essly 
declares that “ these buildings belong to the stone-period, or 
to that mysterious people of the stone-period ■whose nation- 
ality is not yet ascertained.” Now admitting the previous 
existence in Scotland of an allophylian race ignorant of 
metallurgic arts, such as that indicated by the Professor, 
what evidence is there for assigning the structures in 
(question to a people so low in the scale of civilisation ? It 
cannot be that any such inference is fairly dediicible from the 
stjde of their construction ; for vre must not forget that the 
Germans knew not the use of mortar, and retreated to under- 
ground cells at the approach of an enemy, even in the days 
of Tacitus," and that, according to Diodorus Siculus,® the 
Britons at the time of Csesai’’s visit stored their coim in 
subterraneous repositories, which possibly, as in the case of 
the Germans, either were, or had formerly^ been, used as 
occasional places of residence. These facts will show that 
there is nothing, per se, in the formation of the “ Picts'- 
houses ” requiring us to regard them as the habitations of 
men in the very’ lowest stage of barbarism, that is, in the so- 
called “ stone age ; ” nor do I think that any^ specimens of 
handiwork hitherto discovered in them would fully' justify 
such a conclusion, while the relics exhumed from the 
Kettleburn examj')le plainly evince that its occupants were 
po,ssessed of metallic implements. But here let it be distinctly' 
understood that we can scarcely hope to determine with 
sufficient accuracy the period at which those buildings wmre 
probably' erected, by' reasoning inductively' from the manu- 
factured objects they contain, as these arc not ncce.ssarily 
the work of the original occupants, there being strong 
grounds for believing that many of the “ Picts’-houses ” were 
inhabited, if not continuou.sly', at all events occasionally, 
during successive ages. The relics obtained from them may 
therefore be the products neither of one race nor of one era. 
Nevertheless, as no objects characteristic of the remotest 
times, such as stone celt.s, axe, or arrow-heads, have been 
met with in any of them, so far as I am aware, there arises 

^ John O’ Groat Journal of JOtli May, 1851. 

' De Mor. Germ.^ e. IG, ^ Lib. v , c *. 
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from this source a species of negative proof in favour of the 
conjecture I have hazarded respecting theii' age. I do not 
wish, however, to theorise on the subject, as no good end could 
be gained by doing so at present, since few dwellings of the 
peculiar t3"po in question have as yet been examined with an}^ 
degree of attention ; still, without venturing to anticipate the 
results of future observations, thus much I believe may be 
safel}" predicated, in harmony with archaeological data and the 
statements of the eaidiest authors, who afford us a glimpse of 
the internal condition of our country, that the Picts'-houses/’ 
though they ma}" not have been reared by aboriginal workers 
in stone, had at all events served their day, and probabl}" 
passed into disuse, ere the legions of Rome invaded the 
Caledonian tril>es. 


NOTE REGARDING ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND IN THE “ riCTS’-HOUSE ” 

We are indebted to the constant kindness of Mr. Quekett for the 
following particulars. Amongst the bones submitted to him, in accordance 
with Mr. Rhind’s wish, a few human remains were found, — the upper end of 
a tibia and portion of the parietal bones of the cranium^ of an adult ; also 
molar teeth of a young subject. Bones, teeth, Ac., of horses appeared in 
great number ; the cannon-bones chopped and broken up as if for extracting 
the marrow ; and doubtless this animal had supplied a large share of the 
food to the occupants of the dwelling. The species appeared to have been 
small, larger however than the Shetland pony : there were remains of a 
horse of much greater size. Numerous horns and remains of large deer 
occurred (not the red deer), also of roe-buck, ox, sheep of small size, goats, 
pigs, tusks of boars, Ac. The occurrence of many remains of dogs deserves 
notice ; some indicating a large species, larger than a pointer, others being 
of smaller dogs. There were a few portions of bones of the whale, and a 
radius of the seal, probably the Phoca vituUna, The occurrence of horn- 
cones w'ith other remains of the Bos longifrons, is a fact of interest showing 
the existence of that extinct species when these dwellings were inhabited. 
Mr. Quekett states that remains of this species, found in another “ Picts’- 
housc,” vfQYQ; recently submitted to him by Dr. Wilson. Lastly, the list com- 
prises the jaw of the water-rat, and bones of a bird, probably of the size of the 
lieron or s\van. Mr. Quekett has found difficulty in the endeavour to identify 
the kind of wood, of which a fragment was found in the well ; it is not (as 
shown by the microscope) of pine, oak, beech, or any of our common woods 
used in building, lie believes it to be hazel. It is proposed to form a col- 
lection, in the "jMuseum of the College of ISurgeons, specially illu.-lrative of 
the primeval races, the animals u^ed for food, Ac. Mr. Rhind has kindly 
presented a selection from the remains here noticed; and those anticpiaries 
who excavate sites of oaily occupation should bear in mind the advantages 
accruing to the Archaeologist from such a collection, and they will be 
induced, as wo hope, to contribute towards its formation. 

VoL. X. II 



KKMAT7KS OX PtO^rAX POTTERY, CHIEFLY DISCOVERED IN 
OAYBRIDOESHIRE AXD ESSEX. 

PRESERVED I\ THE Ml^EL'M AT AL'DLEY EXD 
By rnr Hox. Richard C, Xdville. F.S.A. 

The fine embossed and glazed red pottery, more familiarly 
known as Samian ware, is of such universal occurrence 
on sites occupied by the Romans, throughout Great Britaiic 
as also in France, Germany, and other parts of Europe, that 
it has become intimately associated in the minds of anti- 
quaries with the vestigia of that people. Several years' 
experience, during my excavations in different parts of 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, have afforded me ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the extensive distribution of this sort of 
ware under different circumstances. >Some of these, with a 
resume of the various other kinds of fictilia, which have come 
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fl' ula tiu'i'f - , Dinnir'pr, i , 

under my notice, may be found useful in facilitating com- 
parison with remains of a similar character from other 
localities. 

The ••Samian” ware, from the snj^eriority of its manu- 
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factiire, aiul tlie value set upon it by its ancient possessors, 
is fairly entitled to precedence ; but my own experience 
tends to establish for it a more legitimate claim to priority, 
as being of higher antiquity. I have invariably found that 
wherever it appears in alDundance, as in the vicinity of 
Ickleton and Chest erford, and on the borders of Cambridgeshire 
and Essex, the accompanying coins, fibultc. and other relics, 
are of earlier date and better workmanship, and, to use an 
expression of my labourers, everything is more regular 
Roman ; they term it, in consequence, significantly, “ the 
best ware.^ The above-mentioned localities, extensively 
occupied in the time of the Romans, teem with every 
description of their earthenware, but they are more especially 
rich in fragments of plain dishes and embossed bowls of this 
finer material. They are the only sites, indeed, which I 
have examined, vith the exception, perhaps, of Bartlow and 
Hadstock, producing relics, nine-tenths of which are Roman ; 
but at the two latter places the broken portions of Samian 
ware, thouirh of aood character, are far from abundant. On 
every other site which I have examined, at Ashdon, Arkesden, 
Debdeii, Hey don, Langley, Saffron Walden, and Weiideii, in 
Essex, Abington, Fleam Dyke, Hildcrsham, Linton, and 
Wilbraham, in Cambridgeshire, specimens of both plain and 
ornamental pottery of this sort have been occasionally 
turned up ; but where the surrounding remains were rudest, 
as ill Romano-British tumuli and sites of comparatively later 
occupation, these were of much rarer occurrence. A curious 
but most satisfactory evidence of the value set upon this 
pottery by the Romans, is furnished by the discovery of 
portions of broken vessels which had been formerly mended 
with rivets of lead ; these have occurred in two instances, to 
my knowledge, at Chesterford, and almost induce one to 
imagine that this ware could not have been plentiful, even in 
the early time of its fabrication. liad it been abundantly 
supplied, the Romans would never have bestowed so much 
pains in repairing the fractures. The fact proves, at least, 
that they did value it, and the universality of its dispersion 
in after ages shows that it was equally appreciated by their 
successors. But this docs not establish that there was a 
continued manufacture, at least available to this country. 

^ See the Memoir on Roman remains by the Hon. K. C, Ne\ilie, ArelueoL 
at Ickleton and Chesterford, discovered Journal, vol. vi. p 14. 
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Whatever may have been the cause, whether commuiiicatiou 
with the more civilised districts ceased entirely, or, as is 
most probable, the departure of the Roman legions from this 
island cut off communication with the sources whence 
the supplies of this ware were derived, it certainly seems to 
liave become more scarce, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of judging. It is clear that had there been a constant 
supply at hand, a material, so highly prized, would be found 
more thickly interpersed with the innumerable debris of 
coarse pottery with which ancient stations are strewed. Upon 
spots which have been uninterruptedly tenanted by success 
sive races since the first Roman settlement, a vast amount of 
all kinds of fictilia must naturally have accumulated, and it 
is not surprising if the " Samian ware in such places, 
though comparatively plentiful, bears the same proportion 
to the ruder pottery, that the latter does to the former, at 
Chesterfoixl and other sites occupied more particularly by 
the Romans. 

The paste of the ‘‘ Samian ” is for the most part finer and 
harder than that of any common pottery ; the superiority of 
manufacture, therefore, will alone be sufficient to account for 
its durabilitv and its continuance through the Romano- 
British period, even as late as the cemeteries of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Portions of this material occurred in tumuli, opened 
by myself in 1847, near Triplow, and at Abington, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1848, which were decidedly of the former class ; as 
well as in the burying-grounds at Little Wilbraham, in 1851, 
and Linton, in the same county, in the spring of the present 
year. In the barrows near Triplow, traces of Samian " 
were found in the shape of several small circular tesserm, cut 
out of a flat dish of the finest plain ware ; in tlie other places, 
fragments of thick embossed bowls were discovered, especially 
among the Saxon graves. That it should liavc appeared in 
the latter at all, and yet in such limited quantity, furnishes 
one of the strongest arguments against the existence of any 
manufactory of this pottery within reach, in later times, since 
the sepulchres of the Saxon period, so lavishly supjffied with 
ornaments of a superior description, abound also in rmle 
fictilia, wliich present a striking contrast to the richness of 
the deposits they accompany. Though rude, they were, 
doubtless, of the best wares tlieu procurable. 

The Samian ware discovered upon the Cliesterford 
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station very nearly resembles that obtained from other 
Roman sites, in the close grain, the forms, and the general 
features of the embossed ornament. This uniformity seems 
to be universally the case in Great Britain, as y'ell as on the 
continent, and may be considered as an additional evidence 
of its wholesale importation into this country. As compared 
with the finest specimens from London, those which I have 
discovered, are, perhaps, less thick, and the relief of the 
figures not so high. In the plain ware I have observed no 
difference, the forms in the examples of this description are 
confined to basins, and flat dishes with and without turned-over 
edges, while those that are embossed appear always in the 
form of circular bowls. Both varieties have almost invariably 
the name of the potter stamped upon the bottoms of the 
former, and the sides of the latter, between the rim and the 
patteim. This peculiarity is noticed at Aldborough, in the 
'' Reliquia) Isurianse.'^ The designs upon their surface com- 
prehend an immense variety of subjects. They are usually 



Siim.m Bowl, m the Hon Richanl Xe\illc's Museum found at IlaiRtoek 
Iti inches , Ibameter, 


siu-mounted ^Yitll the festoon and tassel, or scroll border, 
below which, bunting scenes, god.s, and goddesses, cupids, or 
o'cnii, comlmts of men with each other and with beasts, 
animals, birds, dolphins, fruit, and flowers are delineated 
with wonderful spirit and precision. Those arc frequently 
subdivided into compartments, or contained in headed medal- 
lions. Of subjects, the chase is certainly the favourite, hut I 
must not omit to add to those T have enumerated, a very 
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beautiful one from Chc.stertbrd the Caryatides supporting 
the arches of an arcade. 

It is Avorthy of remark, that Avhile paterae of the plain red 
ware frequently occurred Avhole, or in >sufficient fragments to 
be restored, in no instance liave I discovered an ornamented 
boAvI complete. Tlie only perfect example from Chesterford, 
in my possession, Avas fouml some years since, opposite the 
CroAvn Inn (see ^voodcut) ; three parts of one found also at 
Chesterford, and another at Hadstock, in 1S46, are the most I 
have succeeded in restoring. The colour of the last had been 
affected by the action of the soil in Avhich it aaaas imbedded. 
Avhence it lias acquired a broAvnish hue. Instances of this 
effect upon Homan pottery are not rare ; a small basin and 
Hat saucer from Mr.Bramston's estate, near Chelmsford, in my 
collection, have entirely lost their glaze, assuming the 
appearance of red lead, Avhich comes off upon the finger. A 
few small patches upon the surface, here and there, alone 
indicate the original polish. Perhaps, these may have been 
intended as imitations of the “ Samian manufacture, but 
they fully equal the real AAare in thickness, whilst the only 
other fragments Avith glaze, AAdiich appear to be fictitious, are 
of too slight a material to be mistaken. They have, more- 
over, no attempt at a potter’s stamp. The only peculiarity 
remaining to be noticed is, that the inside face of this fine 
ware is occasionally thickly engrained AAUth small white 
pebbles. Although of frequent occurrence on fragments of 
niortaria and other coarse pottery, in my experience I have 
only met with one or two instances of this description. 

The majority of potters’ stamps are the same as those found 
at other Homan stations.^ Of the annexed list of such marks 
upon specimens in my collection, one is from London, one 
fi*om BartloAv, tAvo from Welwyn in Hertfordshire, and the 
remainder mostly from Chesterford ; there arc a fcAv other 
stamps from the last place Avhich are illegible. I should here 
observe that I have ncA^er met Avith any of the marks on 
mortaria and the handles of large amphora?, which occur at 
other places ; several of the last-named fictilia, of similar 
shape and material to those found elscAvhere, turned up at 


- An extensive list of marks on Samian 
ware, on examples found in Loiukm, is 
given hy Mr. C. Roacli Smith, in his Col- 
lectanea Antiqiia, voh i p 1.50 A list 


ot murks noticed by Mr. Wellheloved, at 
York, may be found in his Kburacum, p. 
1’2«, and Journal Arch. Assoc., voL iii. 
|>. 124 . 
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Chesterford, have been quite plain. The thick stone- 
coloured ware of which they are made has appeared every- 
where in fragments of large jars and ollae, one fine specimen 
a Imjenn, (see cut) being perfect. The fine manufacture, which 
has obtained the name of Castor ware,^^ from the potteries 
in which it was made, excavated by the late Mr. Artis, at 
that place, the supposed Darohrivce, in Northamptonshire, 
occurred in profusion in a burying-ground at Chesterford, in 
1848, and constantly in other places. It may have been 
intended as a substitute for Samian ware ; it is coated vuth 
a very fine glaze, and the surface is equally ornamented with 
designs in relief ; of these, hares, hounds, and deer are like- 
wise the prevailing subjects, but it differs from its prototype, 
in the fabric being slight, and though hard, it is exceedingly 
brittle. The vessels made of this composition are usually the 
tall narrow pocida with 
sides indented to afford a 
firm grasp. I have never 
seen it in the shape of 
a bowl or patera ; the 
colour is oftenest black 
or red, but occasionally 
it is grey, and the sur- 
face presents a glaze of a 
copper hue. ISome re- 
markable examples have 
been figured in the Jour- 
nal^ vol. vi. p. 19. To 
attempt in this notice a 
minute description of the 
numerous shapes and 
varieties of wares of which 
specimens were brought 
to light would be impos- 
sible. Suffice it to say, 
that amphorae, diotie, olla?, paterae, and pocula have been 
found in almost equal numbers, but if preference be given to 
any, the two last were rather the most common." A specimen 
of the large globular vessel, or doUum, the fashion of which 

3 Representations of an olhi of black tlie cover, are given in the JovvnaJ, vol. 
ware, a small cup found enclosed within vii., p. 140. 
it, and a Samian patera, which served as 



PuL'iiluui \'>.uc luuiiii T,t Lhustciford 

Height, G inches, diameter, 
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■was possibly derived from the tder, or wine-skin, was brought 
to light at Chesterford— (see woodcut.) These vessels have 
been repeatedly found in England, as also in France, and occa- 



sionally were used 
as receptacles for a 
large glass cinerary 
urn and other sepul- 
chral deposits. Such 
a globular obruen- 
darium was found at 
Lincoln some years 
since, and may still 
be seen in the Cathe- 
dral Library; another 
found at Bedford 
Purlieus, Northamp- 
tonshire, is preserved 
at Woburn ;* and a 
third, now in the 
British Museum, was 


Dolium, (.'hesterlord. tOUUd at SOUthfleCt, 

Height, 2 ft., circumference, 6 m., diameter, 20^, depth, T'^ j • -i c 

Kent, in 1799.® 

Amphorte and diotte are chiefly of coarse red, or stone 
coloured w^are, while black and red predominate among 
the pateras and pocula. Some samples of the black pottery 
with glaze, of the ware supposed to have been fabricated at 
Upchurch, Kent, also occurred.® The only perfect specimen 
of painted fictilia, a small red amphora, was discovered 
by the railway labourers at Chesterford, in 1845, having a 
series of white strokes upon the exterior. A great many 
fragments, however, with patterns in white, red,'and yellow, 
upon different coloured grounds, have been collected froin 
various sites, but especially from Iladstock, wdience one 
specimen, with a raised white pattern, deserves especial 
notice. Most of the above wares are exceedingly w'ell 
burnt, and the vessels are generally engine-turned, and 
these two peculiarities were, in ray experience, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of pure Roman earthenware. Vessels 
composed of unburnt pottery, and moulded by the hand, 
occurred constantly in the Romano-British tumuli, near 


Archoeologia, vol. xxxi. p, 7. 
^ Ibid, vol. xiv. pi. 6. p, 37. 


® See an account of this pottery. Joui-nal 
Arch. Assoc., vol. ii., p. 133. 
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Fleam Dyke and Abington, and were often rudely orna- 
mented with a stick, or other hlunt instrument.^ The whole 
of the numerous cinerary urns found in the Saxon graves 
at Wilbraham wei’e formed by the hand, these last being 
also burnt. A similar style of ornamentation prevails through 
them all, and consists of a number of circles punched in 
clusters, divided by lines scored horizontally and perpendicu- 
larly around, and down their sides, which are likewise 
frequently surmounted with projecting ribs from the shoulder 
downwards. With one fragmentary' exception of red, their 
colour was uniformly' black, the ware universally of moderate 
thickness, and the shapes approaching to the globular, and 
certainly inelegant. In these notices of fictilia, urns and 
relics, discovered in the course of my' explorations in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, some highly curious objects of 
terra-cotta must be mentioned, one of them found at 
Arkesden, in the county last-mentioned, unique, as I believe, 
amongst Roman remains in England, being a small female 
figure, 3 in. in height, represented as seated in a high- 
backed chair, and holding two infants at her breast.® This 
figure is probably a symbol of plenty' or fecundity', and a 
similar subject appears on the reverse of coins of Theodora 
Flavia, wife of Constantins, with the legend — sal vs 
reipvblica:. A similar figure was found at Rennes, and is 
represented by M. Toulmouche, in his “ Histoire Archeolo- 
gique de I’Epoque Gallo-Romaine de la Ville de Rennes,” 
(pi. xvii., p. 299), and by De Caumont.® Another example has 
been given by Montfauqon. Another fictile relic alluded to, 
is a singular little vessel, supposed to be a tlmrihulum, for 
burning perfumes, in the form of a globular basin, upon abase, 
formed of four short columns, with a round-headed arch on 
each side. It was found at Chesterford, with Roman coins 
and pottery', and is represented in my “ Antiqua Explorata.” 
The resemblance in form to that of early' baptismal fonts 
is very remarkable. I must also notice a small vase, pre- 
cisely resembling a minature barrel, with two holes pierced 
in the head. It was found in a shaft, or Roman well, (I) at 
Chesterford. (Sep. Expos., p. 76.) 

7 Archoeological Jounial, vol. ix,, p. , ^ Cours d’Antiqiiitcs Monuniontales, 
--8. Ere Gallo-Komaine,” p. 220, pi. xxx. See 

® A representation of this curious figure also Rever, ‘‘ Description des Figurines 
is given in Mr, Neville’s “ Sepulchra decouvertes dans la forct d’Evreux en 
Expobita/’ p. 41. 1S25.” 
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I take also this opportunity of describing some curious 
objects, which, though not strictly to be classed with pottery, 
are fairly entitled to notice with the fictilia, as being com- 
posed of baked clay. These are thick rings of coarse material 
and of large dimensions, of which two perfect examples found 
at Bourne Bridge, Cambridgeshire, in 1S48, and one on 
Byrd's Farm, near Saffron AValden, are in my collection. 
Halves of three others were also found at the same time at 
the former place, and part of one at the last-mentioned farm. 
In dimensions they vary from hi* to 4 1- in. in diameter 
outside, and that of the perforation from 1 in. to 1^ in. The 
material is very solid, the girth of the largest being 6 in., and 
that of the smallest 4^ in. Some of them bear deep impressed 
marks at intervals along the circumference, like the massive 
similar ring found at Castor, which had been impressed with 
three holes at regular distances ; it is figured in Mr. Artis’s 
work onKoman remains found on that site.^ No other remains 
were discovered with the specimens from Bourne Bridge, 
but on Byrds Farm a quantity of fragments of Koman 
pottery occurred around them. Two more from Chesterford, 
without holes, were shown me by Mr. Green of that place, 
some years since, and a similar object of like dimensions, 
found in the churchyard at Hurst Pierpoint, Sussex, was 
exhibited in the Museum, formed during the meeting of the 
Institute at Chichester.^ Tlie example from Castor is 
designated by Mr. Artis as a w^eight, and it is difficult to 
offer any better conjecture respecting it, though the use of 
the small holes is not clear, unless they were intended to 
increase the gravity by being stuffed w ith lead, or iron plugs. 
Those from Chesterford ^vere much blackened by fire, an 
appearance which led me to imagine they might be 
appendages to the kitchens or furnaces. I merely mention 
the circumstance in order to induce other persons to express 
an opinion as to the intention of these curious relics, and 
to record, as I have done, their own experience in these 
matters. 

K, C. NEVILLE. 


^ Durobrivtc, by E. T. Artis, plate xxix. 
G. This example measured about 
44 inches in diameter, the central perfora- 
tion ratlier more than 1 ^ inch, the thick- 
ness of the ring about ^ inch. 


- This relic was sent by the Rev. C. 
Borrer, of Hurst Pierpoint, who states 
tliat Roman remains have been found in 
the churchyard at that place. Similar 
rings were found in Whittlebury Forest. 
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LIST OF POTTERS’ MARKS OK THE WARE, TERMED “ SAMIAK.” 


FROM EXAMPLES DISCOVERED AT CHESTERFORD, COMPRISIXG ALSO SOME FOEXD IX OTHER 
LOCALITIES, AND XOW PRESERVED IN THE HON. RICHARD NEVILLE’S MUSEUM. 


AC : ; : MEA 

ALBVCI 
ALBVCIANI 
AND : : : N IM 
^ A.POLAYSTI 
F. AYRICI : : : F 
BANOLYCCI 

BELINICCI-M 

BONOXUS. F 
CASSYSCA 


L Jdn. Adgeni 


? Anderni maim. 


The first two letters imperfect. BANOLYCCI 
occurs on Samian found in London. 

This mark occurs in France. Grivaud, Ant. 
GauL et Rom., p. 160. 



CELSIA : : : M 


CINTYSMYS-F 

ClNTYSMorCINIYSM 


CIN-T-YSSA 
CO : : : NERTI M. 


CONSERTI-M. 
CYCALl* M. 

CYNO : : ; Cl or CL. 

- DESTER • F. 
DIYICATYS 
DRIPPINI : : : 
G-E-N-LT-O-R-F 
GIINl : : : 
GRAATYS 
HABILIS-M 
lYSI : : : PMA 

LYPINI M 
MANNA 

^ MARTLM 

- MICCIO-F. 
MINYLI-M 


? Celsiani manu. CELSIANLF has been 
found in London. 

On ware with ornaments in relief. 

Found at York. Mr. Well beloved gives 
CINTIYSM, and CINIYSM, in his list. 

? Cohncrti manu, COBNERTI'M and 
COBNERTYS occur on Samian found in 
London. On a mould for fabricating em- 
bossed Samian, found in France, is stamped 
the name Cohncrtus, C. R. Smith, Coll. 
Ant., vol. i, p. 161. 


The latter part very indistinct. Small patera 
from Arkesden, Essex. Sep. Expos, p. 41. 


The latter part broken. 

Found at Bartlow. ? Genius or Gemini, 


? Justi manu. London : the name is found 
also in France. Grivaud. 

Indistinct. OF’MANNA has been found in 
London. 


MYXTYLLI 

NAMILIANI 


? Of Monti ; found at W el wy n . OF MONTI and 
OF MONTO have been found in London. 
On embossed ware. 

The second and third letters combined. 
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NASS-F 
NASS‘I*S'F 
^ OF* NERT 
^ IVL- NVMIDI 
OSBIMACA 
OSBV : ; : 

PATRICI 

PRIMANI 

QYINTI : : : lAKI M 
RIIGALIS-0 
^ RIIGVLPM. 

ROPPYS FE 

* ROTTLAI-il. 
SABINPM. 

SACRILI-M 

SACROT-M-S 

SAYRNINPOF 

SECYNDIXI 
SENIPM or SENI A IL 
SIIYIIRI F 
SOLINl-OF 

* OF • SVLPICI. 

^ TALLINI 

TAYRICI F 
OF • TERT 
VICARYS ‘ F 
VICTORI M 



Found at Welwyn. 

Patera, figured Arch. Journ. vol. vii. p. 140. 


Imperfect. 


? QidntiUani manu. 

? Meg alls Officind, 

Found at Hadstock, Arch. Journ., viii. p. 34. 


Also at Castor, Artis, pi. 46. 

The second letter has a top stroke, as if 
representing A and T. ? iSaturnini. 
Compare Grivaud, Ant. Gaul, et Rom. p. 149. 

? Seven* Artis, pi. 46. Grivaud, p. 148. 

In France SOLINI-OFI. Grivaud, p. 150. 


TAYRICYS F. has been found in London. 
Found in London. 

Two examples thus marked. 

Compare a mark found at Caerleon — lYYlII 
— Lee, Roman Building, pi. 2, fig. 5. 


: : YNIS 



The first letter or letters defaced. 

The termination — laitis appears to be of great 
rarity, if not unique in these marks. 


On a specimen of Samian found at Foxcote, 
Bucks. From the Stowe collection. A 
similar mark appears on a specimen found 
in Kent in the late Dr. Faussett's collection. 


The marks in the foregoing list, to which an asterisk is prefixed, are those given by 
Mr. Roach as found at Chesterford. See Journal of Archajol. Assoc., vol. iv. p. 375. 
They are not in Mr. Neville’s Museum. 





©rtginal 33ocumtn(s. 

INVENTORIES OF PLATE, GIVEN TO THE COLLEGE OP WINCHESTER, 

AND TO THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, BY WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, THE 

FOUNDER, AND SUBSEQUENT BENEFACTORS. 

FROM THE RECORDS IN THE MUNIMENT CHAMBER OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

C05IMUXICATED BY THE EEV. W. H. GUXNER, M.A, 

Joe ALIA doHata Collegio Beate Marie Wynton’ prope civitatem Wynton’, 
per dominum Willelmnm de Wykeham, Wynton’ Episcopum, fundatorem 
diet! Collegii : et per alios benefactores successive, ad laudem Dei, ad 
honorem dicti Collegii, et eorumdem benefactorum niemoriam perpetuam. 

In prirais, vj. Gobletts cum j. cooperculo deaurat’, ponderantes Ixxxij, unc. 
— Item, iij. ciphi deaurati, cum j. cooperculo deaurato, ponderantes Ixxxilij. 
unc. — Item, j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans xxix. unc. 
et iij. quart. — Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans xxvj. 
unc. et dim. — Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans xxvj. 
unc. et dim. — Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans 
xxj. unc. et dim, — Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans 
xviij. unc. et j. quart. — Item. ij. ciphi deaurati cum suis cooperculis, voc’ le 
Rose pec’ ponderans xxxvi. unc. dim, j. quart. — Item, j. magnus ciphus 
cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans Ivj. unc. — Item, ij. ciphi stantes cum 
suis cooperculis deaurat’, ponderantes xlvj. unc. et dim. — Item, j. ciphus 
stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, hahens iij. canes in pede, ponderans xxj. unc- 
et dim. — Item, j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’ ponderans xxj. unc. et 
dim. — Item, j. ciphus argent’ stans cum cooperculo, ponderans xxvj. unc- 
etj. quart. — Item, j. ciphus deauratus, vocatus le spice dyshe, amylled in 
fundo, ponderans xij. unc. — Item, iij. ciphi arg’ cum j. cooperculo, ponde- 
rantes cxviij. unc. — Item, j. ciphus arg’ cum cooperculo, ponderans xvj. unc. 
et dim. — Item, iij. ciphi arg’ cum j. cooperculo, et hahent T. et A. in 
fundo, ponderantes Ixxiij. unc. et dim. 

Item, j. pelvis de arg’ cum armis domini Fundatoris in fundo, ponderans 
Iij. unc. — Item, j. lavatorium de argento, hahens leporem in summitate, 
ponderans xvj. unc. — Item, j. pelvis cum lavatorio de argento, cum armis 
domini Fundatoris, ponderans cxv. unc.et dim. — Item, j. pelvis cum lavatorio 
de argento cum armis domini Fundatoris, ponderans cxiij. unc. — Item, p 
pelvis de argento, ponderans xliij. unc. — Item, j. pelvis de argento cum 
lavatorio, ponderans liij. unc. 

Item. ij. olle de argento, ponderantes xliiij, unc. et dim. — Item, ij. salina 
cum j. cooperculo deaiir ponderantes xxxvj. unc. — Item, iiij. salina cum 
j, cooperculo de argento, ponderantes Ixiij. unc. et dim. 

Item, iij. coclearia deaurata, ponder’ v. unc. et j. quart. — Item, xij. 
coclearia cum pinnae ul is, ponder’ xiiij. unc. — Item xij. coclearia, quorum 
vj. cum margarettis, et vj. cum batt’,^ ponder’ xvij. unc. — Item, xij. coclearia 

1 Probably a sort of pearl, but in ^\liat uncertain: Du Cange sub voce Batus,batta, 
respect it diftcred from the Margaretta is says ‘‘ Papias exponit Batta, gemma.” 
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cum Majdens hedd, ponder’ xv. unc. — Item, xj. coclearia cum leonibus, 
ponder xj. unc. — Item, xilij. coclearia cum diamons et funall* in fine, 
ponder xiiij. unc. — Item, viij. coclearia cum dymons in fine, ponder’ viij. 
unc. — Item, xxiiij. coclearia, quorum xviij, cum acorns et vj. cum pinclis" 
ponder’ xxr. unc. — Item, iij. coclearia cum diamons, ponder’ ij. unc. j. quart. 
— Item, xij. coclearia cum rouude knappes, ponder' xviij. unc j. quait. 
— Item, xij. coclearia cum dvmons, ponder’ ix. unc. —Item, xv. coclearia 
argent’ ponder’ xiij. unc. et. dim. 

Item, j. Nutt, ^ cum a blew knappe in summitate cooperculi. — Item,j. 
Nutt, cum cooperculo, cum iij. cervis in pede. — Item, j. Nutt, cum cooper- 
culo, habens in summitate a knappe of sylver. — Item, j. Nutt, cum cooper- 
culo, et babet in summitate a rounde knappe deaurk — Item, j. Nutt, cum 
cooperculo, ethabetj. in summitate cooperculi. — Item, vj. Nutts, cum 
y. cooperciilis. — -Item, quinque Mur re. 


Jocalla donata Capelle Collegii supradicti per p refat um Dominum Willel- 
mum de Wykoham, Fundatorem ejusdem Collegii, et alios benefactores, 
successive ; quorum memoria in dicto collegio vivit perpetua, ad laudem et 
honoreni Dei, et omnium miuistroruni dicti Collegii consolationem continuam. 

In primis, ij. pelves’ de argento cum armis domini Fundatoris in medio, 
cum swages deaur’, unde j. habet pipam, ponderantes iiij^'^. xiij. unc. — 
Item, ij. pelves de argento deaurato, cum armis Anglie et Francie in fundo, 
ponderantes cxiiij. unc. — Item, ij. pelves de argento deaurato, cum iij. 
leonibus albis in fundo, ponderantes cxiij. unc, — Item, j. pelvis de argento 
deaurato pounsed, cum ij. leonibus blodiis in medio, ponderans xvj. unc, — 
Item, j. lavatorium de argento deaurato, enbowed, ponderans xviij. unc. — 
Item, j. pixis de berillo harnesiat’ cum argento deaurato cum cooperculo et 
pede parvo soluto, cum ymagine Jhesu Christi, et Beate Marie et Sancti 
Johannis, in summitate, cum iij. lapidibus preciosis, ponderans Ixxj. unc. — 
Item, j. cuppa de argento cum cooperculo deaurato habens diversas bestias 
in medio, ponderans xxij. unc. dim. et j. quart. — Item, j. alia cuppa de 


“ Tliis ornament may have been the fir- 
cone, Piniola, Pineoluy or PifjnolHS, Due., 
in French 'piffnon. 

^ The shell of the cocoa, Mr. Hudson 
Turner observ'es, was imported through 
Egypt at an early period, and held in 
estimation. See his notices of drinking 
vessels, Arch, Journal, vol, II. p. 261. 
The cocoa-nut was mounted in silver as a 
standing cup, as was also the egg of the 
ostrich, fabulously regarded as that of the 
griffin. An inventory of the year 1420 
mentions quinque Nuces pedatas cum 
cooperculis.” Annal. Premonst. These 
nuts were considered to possess medicinal 
\drtues, and esteemed as counteracting 
poisons, palsy, and other disorders. Park- 
inson cites several old authors who allude 
to these notions (Theatre of Plants). The 
largest catalogue of drinking cups is the 
curious list given by Hey wood, in his 
“ Drunkard opened ; ” in 'which are in- 
cluded cocker-nuts, gourds, ostrich- 
eggs, Indian shells like mother of pearl. 

If this letter may be regarded as the 
Assay mark, it might indicate either tlie 


year 1379 or 1399, as the date of the 
workmanship. Cups marked with letters 
have occurred previously, but it is very 
doubtful whether these marks had any 
connexion with the Assay. 

^ PeJveSi shallow basins, are constantly 
enumerated in medieval inventories, both 
amongst sacred appliances and vessels of 
domestic use. They mostly occur bv 
pairs, and one of the pair seems frequently 
to have liad a little spout, fasliioneil some- 
times like a lion^s mouth, as in the curious 
example of enamelled pelves in the Douce 
Collection at Goodrich Court. See Vetusta 
Monumenta, vol. iv. pL 8, 9. Amongst 
those in the list of JocctUa of Edward I., 
in 1299, occurs unum par pelvium cum 
hiheroneP Wardrobe Book, p. 341. In the 
Inventory of Crown Jewels of Edward III., 
1329, is the item, “ 2 pelves arg’ deaur’ 
aym’ in fundo de arm’ Angl’ et Franc’ 
qiiarurn una cum tuelloP Archmologia, 
vol. X. p. 247. The precise use of these 
saucer- plates, and the pljta, with which 
one of them was furnished, has not been 
ascertained. 
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argento cum cooperculo deaurato cum bossis enamylde, ponderans xl. imc. 
— Item, j. Jocale cum berillo in summitate sine cooperculo, ponderans v. 
unc. dim. et j. quart, j. dim. — Item, iij, pixides de argento deaurato pariter 
clans’, ponderaiites xiij, unc. dim. et j. quart. — Item, j. crismatorium de 
argento deaurato cum lapidibus, ponderans xxiiij. unc. 

Item.j. turibulum magnum de argento deaurato, ponderans Ixxij. unc. — 
Item, j. aliud turibulum de argento deaurato ponderans xlix. unc. — 
Item, j. aliud turibulum de argento, ponderans Ixiij. unc. — Item, ij. alia 
turibula de argento ponderantia, Ixilj. unc. — Item, ij. alia turibula de 
argento, ponderantia Ixxvj. unc. — Item, j. alium turibulum de argento, 
cum draconibus, ponderans xxviij. unc. — Item, ij, candelabra de argento, 
ponderantia xvij. unc. — Item, ij. alia candelabra de argento, wretbed, 
ponderantia lij. unc. — Item. ij. alia candelabra de argento deaurato, 
ponderantia Ixij, unc. — Item, ij. alia candelabra parva, swaged, cum ij, 
fiolis, de argento, ponderantia xxxj. et di. — Item, j. navis cum cocleari de 
argento, ponderans xvij. unc. et di. — Item, j. parva campana de argento 
deaurato, ponderans v, unc. — Item, ij. parve Sole de argento deaurato, 
ponderantes xiij. unc. et. iij. quart. — Item, iiij. alie fiole de argento, pon- 
derantes xiij. unc. et di. — Item, j. citula® cum aspersorio de argento, 
ponderans lx. unc. — Item, j. alia citula cum aspersorio de argento, pon- 
derans xxxij. unc. — Item, j. alia citula de argento cum aspersorio deaurat’ 
ponderans xxix. unc. — Item, j. tabernaculum de auro cum lapidibus pre- 
ciosis et margaritis, cum ymaginibus sancte Trinitatis et Beate Marie in 
berillo, ponderans xxxvj, unc. — Item, ij, fiole de auro cum armis Anglic et 
Francie in summitate, ponderantes xiij. unc. di. et j. quart. — Item, ymago 
Beate Marie sedentisin Cathedra cum puero, de argento deaurato, ponderans 
chiij. unc. — Item, j. tabernaculum magnum cum vmagine beate Marie cum 
filio, et ij. angelis ex utraque parte tenentibus candelabra in manibus, et 
cum ymagine sancti Pauli in summitate, ponderans cxiij. unc. — Item, ij. 
ymagines, videlicet Beate Marie et Gabrielis Archangeli, et oil a de argento 
deaurato cum lilio, et ymagine Crucifixi, ponderantes clij. unc. — Item, 
ymago Beate Marie stans cum filio, de argento deaurato, ponderans xxviij. 
unc. di. et j. quart, — Item, ymago Sancti Swithuni de argento deaurato, 
ponderans xxix. unc. et di. — Item, j. magnum monile de argento deaurato, 
cum lapidibus preciosis, et ponitur in una parte sub berillo Nativitas Christi, 
ct in altera parte ejnsdem Salutatio Beate Marie, enamylled, ponderans viij. 
unc. et di.^' — Item, j. aliud monile magnum cum lapidibus, in quo ponitur 
Agnus Dei, cum ymagine Beate Marie engraved in dorso de argento deaurato 
ponderans xij. unc, — Item, j. osculatorluin pacis de argento deaurato, cum 
ymaginibus Crucifixi, Beate Marie, et Joliannis, enamylled, cum signo solis 


^ Sic, for sUul(t,Si holy-water vessel. 

' The term Monile, more projierly sig- 
nifyiog a necklace, is often used to desig- 
nate a hanging ornament, such as were 
frequently sus[iended around a shrine. 
Thus in the Book of Benefactors to St. 
Albans, a fiiiiure ot Richard II. is delineated, 
holding a flat circular jewelled ornament, 
Moni/t w Inch he had ottered 

to the shrine. (Cott. MS Nero, D. VII.) 
Matthew Paris gave ‘‘niomle aureiim 
contiuens partem ligni dominiei, quod 
deoseulatur die Parasceve, et depend et a 
cruce aurea per cathenara argeuteam in 
VOL. X 


parte dextra ’’ (namely, of St. Alban's 
shrine 1 A very curious monile for con- 
taining an Aonus, the waxen tablets 
blessed by the Pope and distributed in 
the fii^t year of his pontificate, and every 
seventh year afterwards, is in the Col- 
lection of the Rev. Walter Sneyd, and 
was exhibited in the Museum at the 
Chichester meeting. The form and fashion 
of iiojiiilia, such as those described in this 
inventory, is w'ell shown by the curious 
example in possession of Mr. G. Isaacs, 
Journal of the Arch. Assoc., vol. iii. p. 16. 
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et lunc in capite, ponderans xlvj. unc. et di. — Item, j. aliud osciilatorium 
pacis de argento deaurato, cnamylled, ciiin ymaginibus Crueifixi, Beate 
^larie et Jolianni.% ponderans xviij. nnc. — Item, j. aliud osciilatorium pacis 
de argento deaurato cum ymaginibus Crucifixi, Beate Marie et ,lobaiinis 
engravyd, cum xxiiij. rosis albis, ponderans xij. unc, — Item, j. parvum 
osciilatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum jmagine Crucifix i engravyd, 
ponderans ij. unc. et j. quart. — Item, j. aliud osculatorium pacis de argento, 
cum ymagine Jhesu Christi, engraved, deaurato. ponderans ij. unc. — Item, 
j, aliud osculatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine Beate Marie 
cum filio, cum albis rosis et rubeis, ponderans y, unc. — Item, j. aliud 
osculatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine Crucifixi et lapidibus 
et scribitur infra cum evangeliis, ponderans v. ime. — Item, j. aliud oscula- 
torium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine salvatoris, et scribitur infra 
cum epistolis, ponderans iiij. unc. — Item, j. aliud osculatorium pacis de 
argento deaurato cum ymaginibus Petri et Pauli, et scribitur infra cum 
epistolis et evangeliis, ponderans y. unc. — Item, j. parvum jocale de argento 
cum religioso, (s^c) ponderans ij. unc. 

Item, j. crux de argento deaurato cum ymagine Crucifixi, cum pede quad- 
rate, cum armis domini Fundatoris, cum baculo de argento, ponderans ccxij. 
vine. di. — Item alia crux de argento deaurato cum baculo de argento, ponde- 
rans cxiij. unc. — Item, j. alia crux de argento deaurato, ponderans liij. nnc. 

Item, j. calix de auro cum patena, cum signo crucis in pede, et liabet ij. 
cruces rotundas in patena, ponderans xix. unc. di. et di. quart. — Item, j. 
calix dc auro cum patena, cum ymagine Crucifixi in pede, et habet signum 
Crucifixi in patena, ponderans xxij. unc. et di. — Item, j. calix de argento 
deaurato cum patena, cum ymagine Crucifixi, Marie et Johannis in pede, 
et ymagine Sancte Trinitatis in patena amelatb ponderans xxvj. unc. — 
Item, j. calix de argento deaurato cum patena, cum ymaginibus Crucifixi, 
Marie et Johannis ; et habet in patena ymaginem Dei sedentis super 
iridem, expansis manibus, amelat’ et sculpt’ pede grossis litcris — JHS 
XRS — et in patena sculpt’ — Miserere mei deus — ponderans xxij. unc. et di. 
—Item, j. calix do argento deaurato cum patena, liabens in pede ymaginem 
Crucifixi, Marie et Johannis, et ibidem scribitur — Johannes Bedill,’’ — et in 
patena liabens vernaculum, ponderans xvij. unc. — Item, j. calix cum patena 
de argento deaurato, liabens ymaginem Crucifixi, ^Marie et Joliamiis in pede 
amelatum, cum grossis Uteris sculptis in pede — JIIS XPS. — cum passione 
Saiicti Thome Martiris in patena, ponderans xxvj. unc. di. et j. quart. — Item, 
j. calix do argento deaurato, cum patena, liabens in pede ymaginem Crucifixi 
cum floribus sculptis et vernaculum in patena et — JIIS — ^sculpt’ in posteriori 
parte, ponderans xxj. unc. — Item, j. calix cum patena, de argento deaurato, 
habens ymaginem Crucifixi in pede cum arbore ex utraque parte Crucifixi, 
et ymaginem Sancte Trinitatis in patena, ponderans xv, unc. et di. — Item, 
j. calix de argento deaurato cum patena, habens ymaginem Crucifixi, Marie, 
et Johannis in pede, amelat', et in patena ymaginem Salvatoris sedentis 
super iridem, expansis manibus, amel’, ponderans xxvij, unc, — Item, j. 
calix cum patena, dc argento deaurato, habeas ymaginem Crucifixi, ^larie 
et Joliaiiiiis in pedo amelat’, et in patena ymaginem Salvatoris sedentis 
super iridem amelat cum iij. flower do liiys, ponderans xxiiij. unc. — Item, 
j. calix cum patena habens jniagincm Crucifixi scul]>t' in pede, ct Agnus Dei 
sculpt in patena, ponderans xvj. unc. — Item, j. calix cum patena habens 

^ John Bedill, Mayor of \\ inchc'.tcr, l.V2ih a benefactor of tiio College. He died 1.V24. 
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ymaginem Criicifixi, Marie, et Johannis ia pede amelat’, et in patena 
ymaginem Sancte Trinitatis, et sculpt’ — benedicamus patrem,etc.^ — et in 
dorso patcne — JIIS — ponderans xxiiij. line. — Item, j. calix de argento 
deaurato, cum ymagine Beate Marie cum filio, sculpt’ in pede — JHUXPE 
fill Dei vivi, — et in patena script’ — d’ns protector vite mee, — ponderans 
xix. unc. — Item, j. calix cum patena, de argento deaurato, cum pede 
rot undo cum crucifixo, amelat’, \Vs. (sic) Wiiite, cum ymagine Dei sedentis 
super iridem Blew, ponderans xxvj. unc. — Item, j. calix cum patena 
deaurat’ cum rotundo pede, Labens script’ — JHS. XPS., — et in patena 
script’ — benedicamus patrem ct filium, — ponderans xyiij. unc. 

Summa Argenti, mmmdccc iiijAAxij. uncie, 

Summa Auri, iiij.^^ xj. unc. iij. quart, et di. 

The foregoing inventories are full of curious information to those who 
may investigate the fashions and enrichments of ancient plate — a subject 
of research upon which so valuable a light has been thrown by Mr. Morgan, 
in his Memoir and Tables, given in the JournoJ. 

The earliest of the inventories still in existence is of the time of Henry 
IV., A.D. IdOd. The one here printed is not dated ; but it is of the reign 
of Henry VIII. The writing is of that period ; and the time is further 
shown b}^ the mention of John Bedill, who was Mayor of Winchester in 
1320, and died 1521, as appears by his brass in the College Chapel. 

In perusing these evidences of ancient treasures bestowed upon Win- 
chester College by numerous benefactors, we view with surprise the amount 
and intrinsic value of the plate once possessed by such institutions ; whilst 
we more fully comprehend the strong temptation, which led, so shortly 
after this list was compiled, to that spoliation which was not limited to the 
monastic foundations, then doomed to extinction. No portion of the 
ancient college plate now exists. An effort appears to have been made 
to rescue it from the commissioners appointed by Edward VI. to survey and 
make sale of church goods ; and a copy of a letter to them from the Privy 
Council is found amongst the college records. It is dated May 29, 1333, 
and conveys the royal pleasure that the college should retain their plate 
and ornaments, — ‘"so as they convert the same from monuments of super- 
sticion to necessarye and godlye uses for the better maintenaunce of the 
colledge.” The privilege was obtained too late apparently to hinder the 
sale. A “ Byll,” in the writing of John White, then Warden, acknowledges, 
on June 11, 1333, the receipt of monies “for certayn chyrche stuff,” sold 
by the commissioners, and paid to the Warden according to a letter of 
warrant from the Council. The amount is not stated. An inventory of 
1st Philip and Mary, 1554, exists, showing how short an allowance of 
plate had been spared for the use of the college and chapel. 

In the latter, the slender catalogue includes one little chalice of silver 
and parcel gilt, “of Mistresse Shclleis gifte,” on the condition that the 
Nunnery of St. Mary's should have it, if it were restored and came up 
again in her time. vShe was Abbess of the last religious house in Win- 
chester that was dissolved, having been permitted to exist, perhaps through 
Gardiner’s inllueiice, two years after the rest had been wholly abolished. 

The cnamcUed puten fit Clift* church, Benedicamus patrem et filium cum Spirnu 
Kent, precisely resembles that here de- Sancto. This eurious relic of ancient pLite 

scribed. In the centre there is a repre- is well pourtrayed hy Mr. FairhoU, 
sentatioii of the Supreme Being hobliiig Aivluoologieal Album, p. 111), 
tlie crucifix, and around the margin, 
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NOTE AS TO THE HENRY LuRD HERBERT NAMED IN THE WILL UF THE PRiVLT>'' 
KATHERINE. COUNTESS OF DEVON OF WHICH A COPY WAS GIVEN, j. 

The “ Henry, Lord Ilerberd,’’ mentioned in the Princess Katherine’s 
Will, p. 5G, as having been the husband of her deceased dauglitcr 
Margaret, was, in all probability, Henry, eldest son of Cliarles Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester, by his first wife Elizabctli, daughter and heir of William 
Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, and Baron Herbert, of Herbert ; which 
barony was created by writ in 14G1. The Earl, her husband, was twice 
married after her decease. In 1526 he died, and was succeeded by his son 
Henry, who, consequently, was Earl of Worcester at the date of the 
Princess’s will. Still it was as Henry, Lord Herbert, that he would have 
been the husband of Margaret, and best known to tlie Princess. No 
mention, however, of his marriage with Margaret Courtenay has bLcn found 
elsewhere ; but, if, as should seem to have been the fact, the union were 
of short duration and issueless, that is not extraordinary. It is evident a 
marriage between her and some Henry, Lord Herbert, had taken place ; and 
no other person of that name and dignity, who was her contemporary, has 
been discovered. Henry, the eldest son of the above-mentioned Earl of 
Worcester, was Lord Herbert as heir of his mother, or he may have been 
designated by the second title of his father, which was also Lord Herbert, 
hut of Chepstow, in like manner as was his own son in his lifetime a 
few years later, viz., in 1542. (See Test. Yctiista, pp. 708-9.) Ilolinshed, 
indeed (p. 879), mentions “ the Lord Herbert, son to the Earl of 
Worcester,” among those who attended the Duke of Suffolk into France in 
15th Henry YIII. ; hut as this does not appear to he the language of a 
contemporary writer, it is not alone conclusive that he was called Lord 
Herbert while his father was living. He died in 1540, and is stated by 
Sand ford to have been about 53 years of age. He married Elizabeth, 
dauglitcr of Sir Anthony Browne, and had issue by her. AVhen that marriage 
took place, has nut been ascertained, but the eldest sun is said to have 
been 22 years old at his father’s death ; so that he was born about 1527. 
Margaret Courtenay was living and unmarried in 1509 (see Test. Yetusta, 
p. 495) and, indeed, according to Clcaveland, (p. 247), in the 3rd 
Henry YIII., when she is said to have been above 13 years old. and 
her mother intended to purvey for her a convenient marriage, A letter from 
the Privy Council to YVdsey in 1520 (Nicolas' Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, vol. vii,, p. 339), mentions “ the Lady Margaret wif to the 
Lord Herbert” (no doubt this very Margaret), and also the Countess of 
Worcester, among the ladies at the court of the Princess Mary, then an 
infant, at Richmond. Now, between 1520 and 1527, there was ample time 
for Margaret to have died, and her liU'-hand to have married again, and have 
had a son by his second wife. LMtil the discovery of the Princess 
Katherine s Will, the fact of Margaret having been married had been over- 
looked ; and she is commonly stated to have died young, having been 
choked by a fislibone ; and “ Chokeboue aisle ” in Colyton Church, Devon, 
where she is said to have been buried, and her monument is supposed 
to remain, is alleged to have acquired its name from the cause of her 
death, g ^y 

EKJr.4it M V .V- toi Woxct^LCi 











^Proaetimgs at tfie i^leetmgs of tfjc ^rtSaoologtcal Institute. 

Mat 6, 1853. 

The Hoy. Richard C. Neville, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mil. A. H. RniyD, F.S.A. Scot., communicated a Memoir on his recent 
exploration of a “ Picts'-house,” at Wick, Caithness ; accompanied by the 
exhibition of numerous objects and animal remains discovered. (Printed 
in this volume, p. 212.) 

Mr. Nesbitt gave the following account of a bronze arm and hand, of 
Iri^h work, in the possession of Mr. Fount aine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
and exhibited on this occasion by his obliging permission. This remark- 
able object is believed to have been brought from Ireland by Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, about one hundred and fifty years ago ; it is well engraved in 
the “ Yetusta Monumenta,” published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
(vol. vi., plate 19), and a lengthened description is therefore unnecessary. 
It maybe sufficient to say that it measures 15 V inches in length, and 
represents an arm as far as the elbow, with the hand partly clenclied. 
The covering of bronze is fixed upon a solid piece of yew wood, and is 
elaborately ornamented by inlaying with silver and niello, insertion of 
gold and silver filagree work and of small round pieces of blue glass 
imitative of gems, plating with thin gold, gilding and engraving. The 
greater part of the surface is covered with intricately entwined patterns, 
some made up of the animals so characteristic of Irish art, the others 
merely knot-work. These patterns are formed by a narrow line of thin 
silver, damascened on the surface, and bordered on each side by a line of 
niello ; the surface of the bronze was probably gilt. A large plate of 
silver, which covers the palm of the hand, retains much gilding on its 
surface. 

Narrow bands, running longitudinally, separate the patterns ; on these 
arc engraved inscriptions in the Irish language, now partly obliterated, 
ddiey have been read (so far as any traces of the letters remain) by 
Mr. Eugene Curry,' as follows : — _ 

0|i bo 2l)Aelf'CcbD<viU u cellAc})A| bo Apb|ii 5 iu\ (necbAc]) 
n)uit;Ap)) bo V) curr)rAcl)ro. 

A prayer for Maolsechnaill O' Callaghan, chief- king of Ua (Echacli 
Mumain) who made this reliquary. _ 

0|i bo cbopiUAC njc tpeic CA|icbA| 5 i bo |t ]5 bAi)A rT)im)Ai) 
bopAb . . . b . . . c . • • 


' The ivadin,u" ot tlasi'inberiptioTi^, ainl Totld read beiore the Royal Irish Aea- 

a part of the eoiunimts upon them, an' demy uii the 13th June, 1853, 

boiTOwed iroiu a short paper by Pr. 
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A prayer for Cormac, sou of Mac Cartliy Riglulamhna (or next heir) of 
Munster who gave . . . 

0 |t bo Cv\b 3 me me]C CA]tcbA| 5 i bo 105 ... 

A prayer for Tailhg (or ThaJeus) sou of Mac Carthy Righ (or King). . . 
Ofi bo b^Apn)A]C me mo|c bcnipc 00 comAftbA I . . . 

A prayer for Diarmait son of ^fac Denise coinharb (or successor) of L . . . 

According to the annals of the Four Masters, Maelsechnaill O’Callaghan 
(lied in 11:?! . In the Annals of Inni'-fallen - his death is placed in 1 104. 
Cormac McCarthy was the huilder of the remarkable stone-roofed ehurcli 
on the rock of Cashel (Petrie’s “ Round Towers,” and was nnirdered 

in the year 1138, by Toirdhealbhach. or Turlough, son of Dermot O’Brien. 

According to the Annals of Innisfallen, he succeeded his brother Thadeus 
as King of Desmond in 1106 or 1107. 

If in the third inscription the word iilG was not modified by any adjunct, 
it would seem probable that this reliquary was made during the life of 
Thadeus, as he appears to be styled King, and Cormac, only King-successor 
or heir. 

The letter which follows the word Comarba in the fourth inscription 
appears to he L, probably the initial of Lachtin (pronounced Lachteen), 
Abbot or Bishop of Achad-ur, now called Freshford in the Co. Kilkenny. 
He was a native of the co. Cork, and died in 622. Smith, in his 
History of Cork (vol. i. p. 84), mentions a reliquary called the Arm of 
St. Lachteen, which was preserved at Donoughmorc, co. Cork, and used 
by the people to swear upon. The hand of the reliquary now in question 
is much worn, as it would be in consequence of having been put to tliis use. 
Mr. Currv remembers to have met with a person in that country whose 
habit it was to swear by the arm of St. Lachteen, though he was unable to 
tell what the arm was. 

Though many of the pins by which the bronze covering is fixed to 
the wood within are not original some seem to he so ; as the wood fills 
almost all the space within the bronze, it ib clear that any relic wliich it may 
have contained (if it ever contained any) must have been a mere fragment. 

Mr. AVestwood observed that the design on the silver plate in the palm 
of the hand appeared dissimilar to any ornament of Iris'll workmanship, 
with which he was acquainted. The remainder of this highly curious 
object he considered to he of the eleventh or twelfth century. The style 
of ornament bears resemblance to that of the sculptured stone monuments 
of the north of Europe, and is not conformable to the designs in the MSS. 
of the Irisli-Saxon school of the period. It lias been (juestioned whether 
this arm had been a reliquary, or intended to ho used as an emblem of 
authority. Examples, however, of rcliipiaries of this form arc not wanting ; 
the celebrated arm of Cliarlemagnc, encased in Its rich covering, still exists 
at Aixda-Chapolle ; and there was formerly a reliquary of the like 
description at St, Denis, containing, as it was said, a hone of the saint, 
carried by St. Louis in his expedition. 

The Rev. James Graves communicated notices of certain sepulchral 
effigies, in the cross-legged attitude, existing in Ireland. (Printed in this 
volume, page 124.) 


“ In T)r O'Ccnunir’s Rcruin Hili Scrip- dered to he an original authority, t)nt a 
tores Vetcres. '1 he later and fuller text eompiUition nuide at a comparati\ oly 
oi the Annals ol Innistalleu, is not cousi- recent period. 
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Mr. Octavius Morgax called the attention of the meeting to a remark- 
able example of ancient plate, which he had been permitted to bring before 
the Institute by the favour of the Archdeacon of Hereford, and of the Rector 
and Churchwardens of Leominster. It is the beautiful chalice and paten, 
preserved in the parish church of that town, and it is supposed to have 
belonged to the ancient Priory of Leominster, a tradition which appears not 
improbable. The chalice, apparently a work of the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, or even possibly of rather more ancient date, measures 
about 8 V inches in height ; it is of silver gilt, the bowl is hemispherical, 
measuring 54 inches in diameter, gilt within and without. Round the 
exterior is engraved in church-text character the following inscription — 
Calicc ^alutis' acetpia ct ixomz S’m tnbocabo. The stem is ornamented 
with gilded open tracery-work, consisting of miniature angle-buttresses, 
with ogcc-arched panelling and tracery between them : the knop gilded, 
and ornamented with pierced tracery and eight lozenge-shaped projections, 
which were once enriched with roses in enamel, of the kind termed 
translucid in relief.” That kind of enamel was in vogue during the 
fourteenth century, though it continued much later. The foot is hexagonal, 
of silver gilt, the sides of the hexagon indented, and ornamented with an 
elegant band of small quatrefoils. The sloping sides of the foot are engraved 
with the monograms — and XiBC., alternately. One side, however, 
has been cut out rather clumsily, and another plate of silver gilt of more 
recent and iiiferior work substituted in its place. This was doubtless the 
side on which a crucifix was engraved, according to the customary usage, 
that side being always held by the priest turned towards him, during the 
celebration of the mass. In the year 1552, a commission was issued by 
Edward VI., to visit all churches, chapels, Ac., and to examine their plate, 
jewels, and other furniture, leaving to each church one or more chalices, 
according to the number of the ])cople, and to deliver all the rest to the 
king’s treasurer. It seems probable that, according to these instructions, 
this fine chalice was left in the church of Leominster, being of large and 
convenient size for the administration of the sacrament in a populous parish; 
but the crucifix on the foot being regarded as superstitious, that portion 
of the foot was cut away, and replaced by the plate with the sacred mono- 
gram, as we now see it. The gothic tracery is of Decorated character, 
but some of the details appear of later work, and Mr. Morgan is disposed 
to consider 1400 as about the date of the chalice. The paten, upon 
which appears the vcrnicle, is of much ruder workmanship, and does 
not appear originally belonged to the chalice, although they may have 
hceii used together for a long time past. There is no Hall-mark 
on either; it is indeed not imcommou to find early church-plate 
vithout any mark. It is doubtful whether they are of English or foreign 
workmanship. 

By information subsequently obtained through the kindness of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, the probability that this chalice and paten had actually formed 
part of the original }>late ofLoominster Priory Church appears to be confirmed. 
The inventories of the articles left behind wdieii the Commissioners, in the 
7tli Edward A’L, again visited the parishes, for the purpose of separating 
the things thought by them uimccossary from those which they deemed 
proper to be left for the use of the congregation, show that at Leominster 
there were left five hells, a chalice wdth a paten of silver gilt, -weighing 
oz., and another clialice with a paten of silver parcel-gilt, weighing 14oz. 
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Those now produced weigh 24 oz. 15 dwts. ; hut Mr. Morgan observes 
that the quantity of solder, ifcc., added in the repairs and alterations, may be 
regarded as sufficing to have caused this excess of weight. 

Mr, MorCtAX also communicated the following particulars regarding certain 
articles of ancient silver plate belonging to the Wardmote Inquest of the 
Ward of Cripplegate Without. 

The City of Loudon, for the government and management of its affiiirs, 
is divided into districts called Wards. These divisions were made at an 
early period, when the condition of things w'as very ditferent from that 
which exists at present, Each Ward had for its government an Alderman 
as its chief officer, with various subordinate officers and institutions. We 
learn from Stow's Survey of London, that the M ard of Cripplegate had an 
Alderman and his deputy ; within the Gate eight Common Councilmen, 
nine Constables, twelve Scavengers, fifteen Jurymen for the Wardmote 
Inquest, and a Beadle. Without the Gate, a Deputy, two Common Council- 
men, four Constables, four Scavengers, seventeen Jurymen for the Ward- 
mote Inquest, and a Beadle. These same members may probably still 
exist. The Wardmote Inquest was formerly an institution of great import- 
ance and utility ; for its jurisdiction seems to have extended over the 
sewerage and drainage of the Ward, the scavengering and cleansing the 
streets, and, in fact, the making of what we now term the Sanatory Regula- 
tions. Modern Police, Commissions of Sewers, and Sanatory arrange- 
ments have, however, superseded their powers and authority. 

It thus appears that there were a fixed number of Scavengers in the 
AVard, and certain of the inhabitants were therefore appointed by the Inquest 
to cleanse different portions of the streets in the Ward, and perform other 
offices of a like nature. Some parties, not liking that kind of employment, 
were desirous of being exempted, and one mode of obtaining such privilege 
seems to have been by the payment of a fine. Most of the cups exhibited 
to the meeting were, as their inscriptions state, presented to the Inquest by 
certain individuals to procure the said exemption : one, for example, is thus 
inscribed, — This was the fyiie of Mr. Vans, for heinge released from 
heiiige scavingcr, 1608.” 

Tliey are all of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; most of them hear 
their dates (1586 — 1608j, which are confirmed by the Hall Marks, and they 
are verj* interesting examples of the plate of that time. These vessels are 
kept with the Church Plate of St. Giles’, Cripplegate AVithout, in the 
custody of Air. Johns, to whom Mr. Morgan observed that the Society was 
much indebted for his kindness in bringing them for exhibition. To his good 
feeling and exertions, moreover, their preservation is wholly due ; for, in 
consequence of the powers and duties of the Inquest being in a great 
measure superseded, and that body not meeting as formerly, it had been 
in contemplation to sell these ancient relics, and such would have been their 
fate, had they not been rescued by Air. Jolins’ timely resistance. The 
existence of so many vestiges of municipal wealth and state, in the Ward of 
Cripplegate, was owing probably to the circumstance that the great Fire 
of 1666 had not extended to that part uf the City. 

Amongst these ancient drinking vessels there is a mazer, formed of 
mottled wood, or as Air. Morgan supposed, of the rind of the calehasli : it is 
mounted in silver-gilt, and has been placed upon a raised foot of the same 
metal. There is also a drinking cup formed of a portion of a largo horn, 
mounted in silver, hearing date 1576. This, Air. Alorgan stated, appealed 
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to show the origin of the form of the long tumbler, still so niiicli in vogue in 
Germany. He remarked that a profusion of curious plate still exists in the 
possession of the corporate bodies of the City of London. He remembered 
especially the curious sceptre of the Lord Mayor, a kind of mace with a flat 
top, enriched with enamel, and used only, as he believed, on occasions of 
great state. Mr. Morgan had seen it at the coronation of \Yilliam IV., and 
he was not aware that any description or representation of this remarkable 
relic of the civic insignia had been published. He hoped that some 
members of the Institute, who might have any friendly relations with the 
authorities of the City, would use their endeavour to bring to light some of 
these relics of medieval workmanship. 

Mr. Fkaxks announced that the entire assemblage of British and Roman 
antiquities, found on the estate of Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., and of 
which some portion had been exhibited at the previous meeting, had been 
liberally presented by that gentleman to the Collection of National Anti- 
quities in the rooms newly opened at the British Museum. He had also the 
gratification to state that another interesting addition to the series had been 
recently received, throngli the kindness of Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., 
wdio had presented the British sepulchral urn found in one of the Seven 
Lows,’^ in Delamere Forest, Cheshire, as related by him in the Journal, 
vol. iii., p. 157. Mr. Franks also gave a short description of a remarkable 
Astrolabe, probably of English workmanship, found by him amongst the 
Sloane Collections. It will be fully noticed hereafter. 

The Hon. W. Fox Straxgways communicated the following note, in 
reference to the History of St. David’s Cathedral, by Mr. Freeman and the 
Rev. IV. B. Jones, the first portion of which has been recently published.'^ “ I 
Avisli to observe that there existed a very early connexiun between the Bi:;hoprie 
(afterwards Abbey) of Sherborne, Dorset, and that of St. David’s. Asser 
Menevensis w'as one of the Bishops of Sherborne. Advowsons in the 
Diocese of St. David’s — as, St. Khmacl’s, and others, were formerly la the 
patronage of the Church of Sherborne ; and the ai-ms of the See of 
St. David’s are to this day remaining in the nave of Sherborne Abbey 
Church, according to Hutchins’ History of Dorset, in the account of 
Sherborne. 

“ There are some remarkable points of resemblance between the architec- 
ture of the Cathedral of St. David’s and that of the Church of Sherborne : 
ill the later Perpendicular pai'ts especially, which are in both churches built 
of what appears to be Somersetshire oolite, though of finer grain in 
St. David’s. The transverse passage from north to south between the cast 
end behind the altar and the Lady cha])el (in tlie case of Sherhorno now' 
converted into a scluxil) exists also at St. Da\id’^, and of the same apparent 
date. The fan tracery in the vaulting is remarkably similar in design and 
matcri.il in huth cases. 

“ The older ]>arts ctf St. David’s Cathedral I should rather call late Roman- 
esque of a IRzantine rather than Norman t\pe, and Lite in the style, hut 
not transitional. It is an unmixed ."pceimeii of circular headed opim- 
iiu'-s enriched with mechanically formed mathematical patterns (deiived 
fioni brick masonry originally, rather than stone) of Lower Empire 
faoliioii. 

The History and Anti.iuitir- <>f Saint d. 11 r.o'l.or J. Ti ih(wain, and R. Masnn, 
David’b, I’art^ 1 and ' 2 , -Ito. Loudon: Tenby. 'I'o be completed In ii.ue ]'ai 
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“ The tomb of ^i■^hop Morgan struck me very singular. It is so com- 
pletely Geriuaii or Flemi^li in it-? style of oi'nament, that I am tempted to 
believe it mu-t have been workcil in Flanders, wldeli from the hi-tory of 
tills part of iioiUli Wales is far from improbable. If the stone be oolite, as 
tlioauthois conjecture, it might be the work of Flemish artists in ^\ ales, as 
mav be aUo not improbable. But why is there no similar Flemish work else- 
where in the Cathedral or surrounding buildings ? The stone did not appear 
to mo to be oolitic ; at least not the Somerset oolite used in works of the 
same period in the church. It is much yellower, and far more hke some of 
tlie tertiary freestones of the Xetherlands. Of the sculpture it is liardlv' 
possible to doubt. The bas-reliefs are not single hgures or architectural 
ornaments as usual in English monuments, hut composition^, elaborately 
grouped, with an advanced idea of art more seen in German and French 
monuments than in ours. The colour is too dark for Caen stone as I ha\e 
seen it. If a fossil could be detectetl in it, it might prove something. The 
sculptures are contained within panels framed hy rods crossed at the angles, 
a common German hut very rare Fiigli.-li hisliioii. The date is I.oOd 

“ I would take this occasion to mention an ancient relic, near St. Nunn'.s 
Chapo], outside the town of St. PavidA. There is, built into a n>ug]i wall 
near tlie east end of this ch.a[>id, a Hat stone witli cii'cle and plain cro-s, 
traced on it ; it is best seen from a field a little above, to the north- 
east.’' 

Mr. Le Keux read the following observations regarding Middle Age vrorks 
in metal, and modern fabrications. l>y which the unwary collector is fre- 
quently deceived ; and he produced a specimen from Tunis in illustration of 
his statement. 

“ In reference to modern forgeries in ornamental metal work I woiihl 
rental k, tliat the processes generally used are casting, or etching and biting' 
with acids. By such means a great manv imitations are produced, holly 
devoid of that real arti-tlc feeling which characterises the early original. 
The processes employed hy Middle Ago artificers were hammering, punching, 
chi.'^eling or graving, and filing, with their various modification^;. It mu-'t 
be evident to all who are convei--ant with earlv metal-w'ork that etching w'as 
not u-*ed : it product " a inoiiotonou- jioor effect of equal hr«'adth and dcptli 
in the line^, (piitc <li;r'erent to that ohtained hy giaving and punching. On 
the knife from Tuni^, now' sliown a^ an example of metal work, the 
ornamentation on the blade has been fir-t cut, then worked up l>v the ]‘unch. 
This old metliod of punching is still in use in the East, and other iorelgii 
eountric') : and I believe that tlie punch and cold chisel w'ero enqdoved 
the earliest and most simple methoLh for ornamenting works in metal. 
Etching W'as not used, even hy the early Italian masters, until some time 
after the discovery of caleogrnphy tliivuigh the proce-ss of niello, which 
occurred ahout the mi(ldlo of the fifteenth century. Thirty years or more 
elapsed after that time lufibro the use of acids in etching was known and 
practised hy the artists and great niast('rs of the time, whose etching', aie 
now' so milch prized; and cieii tlum the process w'c.s onls made available on 
co]>per. I think that tin' u u' of aenls, ap’plied to steid or iron in the 
inaiuifactures and ait , is almost wholly of a comparatively recent peFaul.” 


Tliiti.qiuttr'j antt ai Ttrt rvbibdch. 

By Mr IIknuv X'UU’Is, -Mg'., of South Petherton, .Some? -et — A lemark- 
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able assemblage oi ancient relics, cbiefiy fuiind at that ])lace, ainl on 
Hamden Hill. It comprised, — a broiiiie palstave, in remarkable preserva- 
tion, funned with two loops, one at each side, and almost in’ociselj^ similar 
in dimensions and form to the Irish specimen in Lord Talbot’s collection, 
{Jounxedy vol. ix. p. LJd). It Wd^ tound in 1842, in a field near South 
retherton. Three bronze celts, found in 1830, at 'Wigborou^h, near the 
same place. Objects of various periods, found at the remarltable fortress 
oil Hamden Hill, near Ilclicster, where numerous anti<]uities have been 
discovered, especially the remains of chariots, described by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Archteologia, vul. xxi. p. 39, where a plan of this very extensive 
camp may be seen. The antiquities in the possession 
of Mr. Norris are : an arrowhead of flint (^ee wood- 
cut) ; an object of bone, described as an arrow-head, 
but possibly a kind of gouge or mechanical tool; three 
arrow, or javelin, heads of iron; iron rclic>, connected 
with the supposed remains of Roman chariots, as tires 
of wheels, bridle-bits, Ac., and a singular bronze 
ornament found with them in 1840. Two similar 
objects of bronze, found there about 1823, are figured 
in the Memoir above cited. ^ Mr. Noni:^ remarked that 
a similar ornament may be seen, surmounted by a 
ball, placed on the harness over the w^ithers of tlie 
hordes, in a representation of au Egyptian chariot, 
given by Sir Gardner M ilkinson.'* Twm bronze bow- 
shaped fibulre, a diminutive bronze lamp, and a bronze 
spear-head, found at various times on Hamden Hill, 
a portion of which was occupied, as Sir Richard 
observes, by the Romans. Mr. Norris also sent a curious little silver die 
iu the form of a minute human figure squatting, the arms akimbo, and 
similar to dice found with Roman remains ; the pips are marked on various 
]iart3 of the body, so that it perfectly answers the purpose of oi'dinary dice. 
The locality where it was found wms not stated. Four similar dice found in 
a va^e in a tomb at Marseilles w ere exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries 
bv Lord Londesborougb, iu 1849.^ A Chinese seal of white porcelain, 
ditfering from those often found in Ireland, the base being of oval form. It 
wms given to Mr. Norris by au Irish friend many years ago. An oval bronze 
seal, found iu April ht'^t iu ^Ir. Noiris' garden at South Pethertou ; the 
impress is a figure of St. ^licbael treading on the dragon, — s’livooxis pe 
TEXcuiz. Date, xiv. cent. An ivory Pax, sculptured in low' relief, the 
subjects represented being the Baptist and St. Catharine. Hate, xv. cent. A 
small Riisso-Greek triptych of brass. A specimen of copper ring-money, 
resemhling inform the armlets found iu this country, and used at the present 
time as a representative of money in the interior of Africa. It w’as brought 
from Capo Palmas by a person w ho had it direct from a native oil merchant, 
recently arrived from the interior. Iron objects of this form are largely 



Flint Airo'.v-hoaJ. 
Hamden Hill 
Onj size. 


‘ Aivluenlegia, vul. x\i y\:\tc U. 

’ Aneieut i-Uaiis, ^ ol i. lU’at series, 

P- ^ , 

" I'li^urctl ill Minutes uf the S<K*iety ut 

Auti<[iKinos, ^ ol. li \\ l The pips wtio 
thus iiiTungcd. Une, uii the head ; tw o, 


un the side of one thiAi ; tliree, on tlie 
utUer thiuh ; lour, on the under side ai 
the thi^h ; live, on the hia ; six, on 
the haek. bnnilar ivoinan dice ha\e been 
lound, of bronze. 
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manufactui’cd at Birminiiliani, to be sent out for the African trade ; tliey 
arc knou'ii as huiniUasJ 

By Mr. Dyke ruouE, of Syrcncot, AVilts, through tlio Rev. F. Dyson. — 
Relics found in a barrow at Ablington, near Ainesbury, in 1640, comprising 
two lu'onze blades, one of tliom 71; inches in length, hieadth at the haft, 
nearly '2] inches ; the other 3 inches only in length. Similar daggers have 
been found in Wiltshire, as shown by Sir Richard Colt lloare. (Ancient 
Wilts, pi. xiv. XV, xxiii. Ac.) Also several boars’ tusks, and two small 
horns of deer, the ends cut with some edged tool. Traces of cists con- 
taining burnt remains w'ere found, and a quantity of teeth of various animals. 

By Mr. W. R. Deehe Salmon. — A bronze palstave, in excellent preser- 
vation, found in grass land, near Corbridge, Glamorganshire; also a fiat 
ring fibula of bronze, diam. 12 in., found near the same spot : one side 

inscribed with the words i-IllESVS XAZAREXV6. — on the other — 

-j-AVE MARIA GRACIA.^ A spur was found, which had not come into 
Mr. Salmon's possession. He produced aLo a beautiful bead of antique 
gla^s, ])nrehasGd at Rome. 

By Mr. M i let am Blake. — Bronze colts and lumps of fused metal, 
recently found at Danc^bury, near M'clwyn, Herts. The celts are of the 
socketed type ; and they appeared for the most part to he imperfect 
castings, or damaged celts destined for the melting-pot. Several instances 
have recently occurred, as Mr. Franks observed, of the discovery of such 
ceUs, with biokeu weapons of bronze, and crude lumps of the same metal, 
a[>j>areutly, by their form, broken portions of a cake left at the bottom of the 
melting-pot. Such objects occurred amongst the relics found on Farley 
Heath, and exhibited at the previous meeting. Another similar discovery 
had occurred at Romford, and w'as communicated by Mr. Brailsford. The 
Hon. Richard Neville remarked that similar hoards of celts, Ac., had 
fallen under his notice on several occasions; those found at Furneaux 
Pelham, Herts., and at Elnulon, Essex, were novr in his museum. They 
supply evidence that the fabrication of objects of bronze w'as extensively 
practised in Britain in early times. 

By ill*. Fuanks. — A flat bronze brooch, probably of the Merovingian 
age, formed with a thin metal coating over a core of some plastic substance. 
Diam. 2: in. It wms described as found in France, and is ornamented with 
a figure of Romo enthroned, holding a figure of Victory, in losv relief. The 
legend around the edge is — IN^HCTA ROMA VTERE FELIC(itcr.) 
Thi.«, is evidently co])ied from a medallion of the Low^er Empire, possiblv tliat of 
I’riscus Attains, x\.D. 409, the design of which is almost identical, as ^llo^vll 
by an impression from that raie silver medallion, in the British Museum.^ 

By Mr. Way. — A Gaulish gold coin, recently found near Reigate. It 
closely resembles those given by Boriase, as found at Kainbie, in 
Cornwall. 1 It lias since been added to the collection in tlie British 
^luseum. 

]>y Mr. Nj:si;iit. — Five rubbings from sepulchral brasses in the Cathedrals 
of Gne,^cn and Fosen, in Poland, 


* See Sir W. Betliani’s Memoir tai the 
ttiiii; Money of the Celtic, Traiii.. of Key. 
ln->h Acii'l. vol. xvii p ))1. 

Compiire u silver bruoeh found near 
Ahini^'lon, and in-eriln'd il^^vs .na/.aue.\v&. 
•Tuuni Arch x\s^uc. vul i\. p, 74. 


Figured in AkevmaiFs Roman Coins, 
vol. ii. plate ii. p. ;L*)3. 

^ See al.so Rnuing, plate i. Eg. 7, and 
Lambert's work on the early toinage of 
Gaul. 
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No. 1. In tlic Cathedral of Posen, a “ plate brass,’’ measuring 8 ft. 7 in. 
by 4 ft. S in. It eomincinorates Lucas do Gorta," Palatine of Posen, who died 
in the year 1475. He is repi-esentod in complete armour, and as standing’^ 
under an elaborate canopy, the sides and upper part of which contain niches 
and small figures ; at the back of the figure is seen a curtain suspended from 
a rod, and above this are windows as of the interior of a building. This 
arrangement i» one very commonly found in German brasses of this and 
later dates. 

In the central niche at the top is a seated figure bearded and with a 
nimbus, holding on its knees a piece of drapery, in which is a small naked 
figure. The nimbus is without a cross. In the lateral niches are figures 
of angels with censers and instruments of music. Below these is on each 
side a niche containing a figure of an aged man holding a scroll, and again, 
below these, are twelve niches, six on either side, in each a figure of one of 
the Apostles. 

The effigy of the Palatine is of full life-size, and represents him clad in 
a complete suit of plate armour, the fashion of which does not greatly differ 
from that prevalent in this country about 14G0. The chief peculiarities arc, 
that very large roundels are woiii to cover the junction of the arm with the 
body, and that tlicre are no tiiiles hut only taces ; the coudieres are very 
large. The knuckles of the gauntlets are armed with large gadlyngs. 
The feet are covered by jointed sollerets ending in very sharp points. On 
the head is a helmet with a vizor raised and the sides opened, the ehin is 
protected by a mentoniiiere. As the figure is turned a little towards the left, 
the straps and buckles fastening the armour are very well shown. The 
breast-plate is very globular, and has a lance-rest affixed to the right side. 
The offensive arms shown are a sword and dagger, the former is represented 
as detached from the figure and standing upright, a narrow belt with a buckle 
entwined about it, the dagger has the round guard so commonly seen in 
English effigies from 1400 to 1450, it is longer than is usual in England, 
and the chape is in the form of a lion’s head. At the angles of the plate 
arc escutcheons, on which are the following arms : — 1st. A boat (Gorka). 
2nd. A fillet.'* 3rd. Party p. fess, in chief a demy-lion rampant, base 
choquy. 4th. A boar’s head. The inscription which is in a small black 
letter luns as follows ; Hoc jacet in tumulo niagnificus doininns Lucas 
do Gorta Palalinus ’^ poznaiij’ luagno ct excellcnti ingenio vir. Qtii anno 


- On this brass the name ccrtairly 
rea<ls Gorta, in Dluglosz's Hist. Pol., 
and 111 Stan. Sarnicei Dc&criptio Pol, it is, 
liuwever, throughout printed Gorka 

It is olten difficult to decide whether 
a figure on a brass should be described as 
lying or standing ; wiieii a cusbion is 
placed under the head it seems reasonable 
to £U|'po>e that the artist meant to repre- 
sent the former ; when oii the other hand 
curtains are suspended behind the figure, 
or a pavement is slu>\\ii at the teet, the 
latter attitiule. 'i'here are, however, 
brasses in which bntli the cushion and 
the j>a\emcnt are loiiiul. 

‘ In the Descriptio Polonia: of Stanis- 
laus Sarnie ins \under the w onl Po'-nania) 
lb the following passage, ‘Hu iilo territorio 


(i.e. Ikiland) primum omnium ad cognitio- 
11 em Chris tiaiun religiouis pervenere Pos- 
nanienses cum liege, et viciiiioribus 
famiiiis Czariikoviis impiani Ostrorogiis et 
Zbasiniis Samotuliisque qiii signa Couver- 
sionis stun vittain bapti&malem hacteiius 
pro armis circuinferunt.” Doubtless the 
fillet stands here as the bearing of one of 
these lamilies, perhaps as that of his wife 
“ Catharina filia Dobrogo&tii de Schaniotuli 
Ca^tellani Posiianiensis ” (Dluglosz, Hist, 
Pol. ^ ol. ii, p. oTo). 

^ It is si'arcely nccc&‘=>ary to state that 
Poland was divided into Palatinates, at 
tile head of which was placed an officer 
with very groat powers, called in Latin, 
Palatiuus. He coininanded the forces of 
the Palatinate in war (whence his Polish 
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domini MCCCCLXX\\- XI apiili:? siuini obiit diem et xviij sopultus. 
Pl’ecaJus deu6 e^t ut rei;iiet >edo Miperna cur (|uia \ist’ erat pilam et jura 
tiied(). Co-ilio fiiPit L‘t L'ueti^ juic mieabat. IMaiigitc hue ]tcercs noluK^s 
ft concio picbis. Ft geiuis oinue duuui ()uo(I tanto urbare pareutc. Tbe 
isciise is too clear to make any comment neces>ary, ])Ut the biiigiilar Latinity 
yill nut escape observatinn. The execution of tlii::) uiemoiial ditiers very 
much from the usual iiRthod of simply inci-ing- lines, as no part riae^ above 
the original surface of the iplato G it i^ in fact wholly a work in very low 
relief, and it would seem that it has been formed by euttmg away the metal ; 
the deepest hollows are not mucdi more than about ^ in., but an effect is 
produced far greater than can be obtained by tbe line method. The 
execution is very good and flni-hed, and in some paits, particularly in tbe 
features, OAtremely clever. The face seems to be evidently a portrait, and lias 
much expression. 

Tliis bra^s i> tolerably well engraved in Count Raezynski’s Wspomnicnia 
WielkojsoRld. 

Xo. 2, albO in the Cathedral of Posen, measures 8 ft. 3 in., by 4 ft. 2 in. 
It commemorates Andrew Bninski (/.c. of Bain), Bishop of Posen from 1437 
to 1479. (Dluglo.^z, Hist. Pol. Liiui 13, vul 2, p, 370.) As the ariiib of 
Gorka appear in tbe first quarter of his escutcheon, it would seem that bis 
immediate family was a bianch of that great house, taking its surname for 
the sake of distinction from the Lordship of Enin. 

According to Dliiglosz lie was buried in the chapel of St, Andrew 

sub urna mrea.’^ by which classical expression must no doubt be under- 
stood the brass in question; it is now fixed upright against one of the pieis 
of tlie nave. It bears much resemblance in the general character of the 
design to the brasa of the Palatine, but difiers from it in being a work 
eiitjrcly in line engraving, and that the face instead of being an attempt at 
portraiture is almost as conventional a head as those in the Flemish brasses 
of the preceding century, to which, in lact, it bears considerable resemblance 
ill point of drawing. 

The figure of tiic Biahop is '^omewliat below life size, and is placed within 
a tri[>lc canopy" of elaborate iiiclic work. The niches contain pieei^ely the 
hanie ari'angement of figures as those on the bra'^^s of Lucas de Gorta, tbe 
only difference worth notice is that tlie nimbus of tlie seated figure lias a cross. 
Beneath the Bishop’s head is a cushion, and small figures of angels support it 
at the sides ; two small lions arc at the feet, lie is habited in the usual eueba- 
ri.-^tic vestments, mitred, and bolds in the left band his crozier, while the light is 
in the gesture of benediction. The vestments are covered \>ith embroidery, on 
the collar of the amice are monsters resembling cockatrices, on tlie chasuble 
scrolls of foliage and mon-ters, while the bands running over the shoulders 
and down the centre bear figures of Pro])hcts with scrolls, and over the breast 
tlie face (4 Our Saviour surrounded by rays, and from which the ends of a 
floriated cru^s project. On the nianii>lo are figures of angels, tlie orfrrjy of 
the Alb contains an escutcheon with tlio Bishop’s arms, these are quarteily, 
1st. A boat (Gorka.) 2n(]. A fillet. 3id. A bearing, difileult to describe 

\v'«jov\ o'la, wliKh <‘i\ nmlojric-aliy iGc cons'ulrrably alovr tl)0 surface, aii»l 

(•(^111 \ alciil to the (hnnaii i.e. cn- ja ol) Oh y Ik aten out from hcliiiid. 

ariii\ -h a<lcr) airl ^\a^> il ^')\enioi* and ^ TIir I', litrnuui in ef\araet( r liian 
sii|(ieim* judLje in nni'‘id ].» are that of the iiras^ of Euca-i lic Gorta, ainl lias 

In till', it (iiUeiN ir, in ifu- bra?>cs in min h the appeaiancc of Iaiiil; a copv of a 
liie caihedral ot lire -iiaii, \v here the faces rieuil-'h lira''.-> of tlie prc\ ions centui v. 
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ill heraldic phrase, but resembling an ilbdrawn W,® 4th. A crescent, 
surmounted by a star. The mitre is decorated with the Annunciation 
of the Virgin, a pot containing a lily is on the central band, on one 
side is the angel in a kneeling posture, on the other the Virgin. 

The inscription which surrounds the win do is interrupted by eight 
quatrefoils, viz., one at each angle, and one in tlie centre of each side: 
those at the angles contain the Evangeli^^tic symbols, the other four enclose 
small shields, on each of which is one of the coats of arms which appear 
together on the orfray of the alb ; that of Gorka is placed at the top. The 
inscription is in small black letter, and runs ars follows: — Hie scpultiis jacet 
pater reverendus in cristo andreas dei gra epus poznaniesis mortu’ anno 
domini quadringentesio septuagesio nono die martis in vigilia epifale donii 
oriudus de bnyn cui' anima vitam habeat ppetuarn in sea pace quia copatiens 
atque beiiignus donante dfio semper extit it. 

No. 3, in the cathedral of Gnesen, commemorates Jacobus de Senno, 
(Sieninski), Archbishop^ of that see, and Primate of Poland, who died in 
1480 ; it measures 0 feet 3 by G feet 7 inches, and is therefore one of the 
largest of these engraved plates now existing.^ Upon it the xVrclibishop is 
represented of the full size of life, standing under a triple canopy, the 
background within ^\hicli is entirely covered with a diaper ; Lis hgiire is 
turned to tlic right, in which hand he holds a crozier, and in the left a 
cross, the ensign of his archiepiscopal dignity. The vestments are alb, 
dalmatic, stole, maniple, chasuble, amice, ami gloves ; the head is covered 
by a mitre, which is curved backwards in a singular manner. It is 
observable that no pallium is represented, and that the amice has no stiif 
embroidered collar, as is usual, but is wholly made up of folds. Between 
the feet is an escutcheon, the arms on which are a cross, with a bearing 
like a W ill the sinister quarter of the base. 

The arrangenicnt of the ligurcs in the niclies of the canopy is nearly 
the same as in the hiasses of the Gurkas at Posen; the chief diticrenees 
are that the one ^^hicll occupic'-' the central niche of the upper part, is 
heaidcd, cro^Mled, and holds an orb and a sceptre, and is, therefore, doubtless 
intended as a representation of God the Father ; the attendant angek -5 
carry censors, tall candlesticks, and instruments of music. The side niches 
are eighteen in all, tluec iow.n (tf three each on cither side. Each row 
contains two figures of xVpo^tle-, ami one of a I'rophet carrying a scroll, 
and half hidileii by the niche in which ho starcU. 

All inscription, in small black leitoi*. surrounds the whole, and runs as 
follows : Reveroiidissimu& iii xpo (Christo) dominiis Jacobus de Senno dei 
gracia sancte Ecclie Gneznen Archiepus ct Primas 1480 die quarta inensis 
oetobris defunctusest Anno Arehiepatus septimo nativitatis sue sexagesimo 7. 
At the angles are quatrefoils with tlie usual symbols of the Evangelists, 
and ill the centre of the top and of the sides are small escutcheons, with 


Mcnc^trii'i* blazons it as a ‘ 
vIvi\o ” Sueh a I’h.ii’nu ar^c'iit, 

OH a I'u'M \^as borne ainon^^ others 

bv till' ianuly oi Abduiek. 

* ■' 'I’iu* aivlibi'liop oi (InoM'n ^\as ]ri::ce 
e\ olneio, diiviiea interregnum lu' \^ 
the heaii of th-‘ r« juiblie, and p. ssr--. d 
j^reater power thin \\as entriiste<i t) the 
Ivini;. 

^ It i'', bo'ALV' r, '-nmewhat e\eteiie>i m 


'-izo by a brass in the eathodral of Sch\\erin 
whieh im a'-ures about I4ieet by and 
^\as iireatly so by tine formerly in tb»‘ 
eatliedral ot Piiiliam ^slneli ineasmxd 
Id het liy !). dins last, liowe\t'r, ^^as a 
lii;sire bra-s with a ean(»]»y ami not a jdate, 
iiidi.ip[>dy only ibe indt'iit rmnains : it 
L'omnieinorated J. wi-^ lleaninont, 
nfiinrhain, wlm died in Idid. 
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the same arms as those on the shield at the feet ; on one of these the W is 
placed on the dexter instead of on the sinister side. Near the top of the 
plate a small escutcheon is placed, on which is a bearing* much like what in 
this country would be called a merchant's mark, a figure resembling a 4, 
with tlie horizontal line crossed near its extremity by another short line, 
and witit two short lines proceeding upwards at angles of 4j from the lower 
end of the lower perpendicular line. 

This brass is an example of tlie same kind of work as tliat of Lucas do 
Gorta, that is to say, tlie work is almost exclusively in low relief. It is, 
however, much inferior both in drawing and in execution. In this example the 
drawing is grotesque and exaggerated, and in the drapery stiff and angular, 
while the execution is coarse. It bears some resemblance in both respects to 
the brass of Bishop Rudolph at Breslau, but the canopy here is evidently a 
coarse and inferior copy of those which occur in Flemish brasses of the 
fourteenth century. The features of the face, are, however, strongly and 
characteristically expressed. By some strange caprice of taste it has been 
painted of a brown colour, and it is suspended sidewise in tlio nortli aisle of 
the choir of the cathedral of Gnesen. It is engraved in Count Raezynski's 
Wspomnienia Wielkopolski, but not well, the engraving giving no idea of 
the method of execution. 

No. 4, in the cathedral of Posen, a '‘figure brass,” measuring 4feet 3 inches 
in length. It represents a Canon, wiio is vested iii an alb, a very long 
chasuble, and an aumuse, or tippet of fur witli dependent lappets, probably 
tails of some fur-bearing animals. A maniple is slicwn, but no stole. The 
head is covered by a round cap with a knob or boss at the top, the liair 
worn long and curled at the ends. The right hand has two fingers raised 
in the gesture of benediction ; the left bobis a chalice, above which is seen 
a wafer. Between the feet is an escutcheon, placed sidewise iiprm it but 
upright is a figure of an angel holding a scroll, on which is the word 
“utinam.” The indent in the stone shows that tliis figure was surroundc<l 
by a broad fillet, which no doubt bore the inscription, but is now lo't. Tlie 
execution is rather coarse, and of the sim])le 5 t kind, no sliading ^\hatever 
being employed. Judging from tlie character of tlic di*awing and execution, 
and from the form of the escutcheon, it would seem probable that tliis brass 
dates from the earlier half of the fifteenth century. It has some interest as 
an example of a " figure ” brass, a class much rarer on the continent than 
“ plate ” brasses, and as a specimen of the less sumptuous and elaborate of 
these memorials. 

No. 5 . The original like Nos. 1,2, and 4, in the cathedral (J Posen, i« a 
plate brass of largo dimensions, commoniorating Vrielis de Gorka, wlio 
succeeded Amlrow Bninski as Bishop of P<»^(m, and died in 141>‘>. He 
a son of the Palatine Lucas do Gorka, and hefnio lie I’eached tlie episcopal 
dignity, was Chancellor of Poland, Dean of Gnesen and Posen, and a 
Canon of Cracow. Tills efiigy on tliis brass is somewhat above life size, 
and represents him in eucharistic vestments, mitred, and holding his crozier 
in the right, and a hook in the left hand. On tlto collar of the amice may 
he read on one side the Iett(‘rs PAT, and on the other [VS. Was the 
entire inscription, Pater, Spiritu^, Filins ? 

This brass if, execute(l wholly in incited lines, tlie features of the fiico 
being expressed liy careful shading. The handling imicli resembles tliat of 
the brass of Cardinal Frederic Jagellon, Archbishop of Gnesen, and Bishop 
of Cracow, in the catliedral of Cracow, and of that of some of tlic brassi‘> 
of the ducal family of Saxony at McLscn. 
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By the Kcv. F. Warre, through Mr. Baker, Curator of the Museum of 
the Somerset Archaeological Society. — Two rubbings, from the collection 
of the Society, at Taunton ; one of them representing an incised slab 
which is built into the north wall of the church of Combe Flory, Somerset, 
and is a memorial of Maud Meriet, a nun of the Priory of Canyngton, 
Somerset, whose heart was here deposited." The forms of the letters in 
this interesting example of monumental palaeography are unusually good, 
and they bear resemblance to the cliaracters of the inscription running 
round the margin of the tomb of Henry III. (a.d. 1272.)^ The inscrip- 
tion, of which a representation is here given, is as follows, — le qver daxie 
WAVD DE merriete noxayxe de caxnyxttxe. The Meriet family, Mr. Warre 
observed, succeeded that of De Fluri, or Florey, in the possession of the 
manor of Combe Flory ; and a monument exists in the church at that 
place (at the west end of the north aisle), with stone effigies of a knight, t, 
Edward II., and two females, >\liicli lie supposes to represent John de 
Meriet, who obtained, 13 Ed. II., a charter of free warren in his demesne 
lands in the manor of Combe Flory.* The costume of this effigy is 
interesting ; the armour is of plate mixed with mail, and there are 
ailettes, on which, as also on the shield, are the arms of Meriet, — 
Barr}^ of six (Or and Sa.), a bend dexter ermines. Of the memorial of 
Maud no sufficient representation has been given : it was inaccurately 
enirraved in the Gentleman’s Mao-azine in 1S12, and described as from a 
pew at Totnes, Devon. — The second rubbing is from an engraved plate 
preserved in the mansion of Admiral Sir Chet ham Mallett, at Sheptou 
Mallett. It is a memorial of the Powder Plot, and was probably engraved 
by direction of some zealous Protestant of the Strode family, wdiose arms, 
— Ermine, a canton charged with a crescent, appear at the bottom of the 
plate. Two subjects are represented, the Pope and Cardinals in council, 
in a pavilion inscribed — “In perpetuam Papistarum iufamiam — Guy 
Faux here appears seated at the table ; and in the second subject he is 
seen approaching the Parliament House, and about to descend the steps 
leading to a vault filled wdth combustibles. Under his feet is the word 
favx, under his lantern fax. Below are the verses, Psalm cii-, ver. 18, 
Ixxviii,, ver. 7, and the upper margin of the {>}ato bears the following dedi- 
cation — “ To God, in memory of his great deliverance from ye unmatche- 
able powder Treason, 1605.” The plate measures 21 inches by lo-J- 
inches. There exist other memorials of the strung feeling excited by 
the Gunpowder Plot. In the Tower of London a costly and elaborate 
marble tablet was placed in the council chamber, by 8ir \V. Wade, lieu- 
tenant in IGOS ; it hears several inscriptions, including a list of the 
conspirators, — “ ad perpetuam ips(»rum infamiam, et taiita} diritatis detes- 
tationem sempiternam.” It is described and figured in tlie Arehteologia. 

By the Rev. Walter Sxcyd. — A remarkable tablet of ivory, sculptured 
in high relief : date, eleventh century, probably of German art. A repre- 
sentation of this highly curious example of art w'ill be given hereafter. — A 
pair of plates of gilt copper, engraved and chased in very low relief, probably 


- In rc"ar«l to ( anynijton Priory, s»^e 
CollinM>n, Hist. Soniersot, vol. i. |). 'i.'FJ : 
Dui'dalc, Mon. Antyl. vol. iv, p. 11(>. 

^ These heaut'fnl letters are })erfectly 
reproduced in Mr. SIla^v’s ‘‘ Alphabets.” 

^ Set* Coliinson’s account of the parish, 
Hist. Somerset, vol. iii. p, 247. 


Gent. MaL;.\ol R2, pt 2,p. 113. The 
sixth letter in Cannyntune, as hen* repre- 
sented, appears to he an H. It is, how- 
ever, prohahly an N , the ruhhim; not 
beinjs: perfectly distinct, and the forms of 
letters singularly varied. 

® Archseologia, vol. xii, pi. 44, p. 11)3. 
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the covers of a Tcwtits. Dhnensiuns, S\ inches by T)} inches. Date, 
fourteenth century. On one is represented the Crucifixion, the Virgin, and 
St. John standing near the cross, which is placed under a pointed arch ; 
at the foot of the cross there is a large clialice : in the spnndrils at 
top of the plate are angels swinging censers. The other plate repre- 
sents St. Bartholomew, holding a falchion in his right hand, and a book 
in his left. A beautiful little plate of cJuunp-Ievc enamel, tbirteenth 
century, the colours richly brilliant : it represents the Crucifixion. — An 
Arfiuf)! Dei, a flat round case formed of thin plates of born, set in brass 
pierced so as to allow the r/gnus, or wax tablet hallowed by the Pope at 
Easter, to be seen within. Three rings are attached to the edge of the 
case, so that it might he worn suspended to the neck. On each side appears 
the Holy Lamb, and the following inscription runs round the margin — 

AGXE DEI MISERERE MEi Qvi CHiMiXA TOLLis. The case measures 2-] inches 
in diameter. The capsiihe in which these relics were preserved were 
usually of snialler dimensiims, and closed at the sides, such as that 
exhibited by the late Dr, Travis in the museum formed at the meeting 
of the Institute at York, It was found in digging near St. Mary’s 
church at Scarborough. An example, however, very similar to that in 
Mr. Sneyd’s collection, and of elegantly triforiated work, is represented 
in the “Memoirs of the Antiquaries of France,” vol. xv. p. 353. It was 
found in the church of a Commandery of Templars, in the north of 
France. — A small pilgrim’s badge (?) of pewter or lead, apparently a crowned 
figure in a ship. 

By Count Rosex. — A gold ear-ring, found in a tomb at Cape Colonna, 
(Sunium,) in Attica. This beautiful ornament is supposed to be of Egyptian 
workmanship : there is a pair of similar ear-rings, Count Rosen observed, 
at Munich. Another, of gold and very similar to that now exhibited, was 
obtained at Athens by the late Rev. S. Weston, and is figured in the 
Arch^eologia, vol. xviii., pi. 4. Also several silver coins found at Phoci'^, 
in Bceotia. They are of a type formerly of the greatest rarity, presenting 
the symbols of a buckler, the head of a hull, and an car of wheat. 

By the Rev. C. W. Bixgiiam.- — An enamelled gold ring, found in plough- 
ing at Brat ten, Wiltshire. 

By Mr. E. Smirke. — A silver ring, the hoop of unusual width, bearing 
the words — guavlJC lotahite, and between them a cross with two transverse 
bars. In place of any gem or other setting, there is an angel, chased in 
high relief. It was stated to have been found in excavations at Bedford 
Crescent, Exeter. 

By Mr. Rohde Hawkins. — An ancient Arabic howl of yellow metal 
inlaid with silver. The design presents several circular compartments, 
containing figures shooting at birds with bows and arrows. — A Persian 
vase of yellow metal inlaid with gold and silver, and inscribed itli eight 
verses by Hafiz. 

By Mr. E. Brown, of Winchester. — A small bronze figure of St. Michael, 
measuring about 1 4 inch in height, found near Winchester, not far from 
Oliver Cromwell’s battery* Tlie armour seems to fix the date as about 
1450. 

Announcement was made that the valuable collection of objects of 
ancient and medieval art, known as the Eejervary Museum, would be 
exhibited for a short time in the large meeting room of the Institute, and 
that it wo\ild he open to members, and to their friends by tickets. 
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JuxE 3, 1853. 

OcTAVirs MorCtAX, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tlie Rev. W. Hastixgs Kelke communicated an account, illustrated by 
several drawings, of three monuments of the Xlllth and XlVth centuries, 
at Clifton Reynes, Bucks. The effij^ies, of which four are of oak, had been 
disfigured by frequent coats of whitewash, which were carefully removed 
by the Rev. T. Evetts, formerly curate of Clifton. This memoir will appear 
in a future Journal. 

Mr. Hawkixs related the discovery of a Roman sarcophagus, which had 
taken place on the 24th May, during excavations for the foundations of a 
warehouse near Haydon Square, Minories. lie laid before the meeting a 
representation of this sepulchral chest, which is of stone, measuring about 
5 ft. by 2 ft. 1 in. the depth being about 3 ft. The lid, which is ridged 
like the roof of a house, is sculptured with foliage, and firmly fastened 
down by iron clamps ; one side of the chest is left plain, as if the sarco- 
phagus had been formed to be placed against a wall ; on the other side 
appears a medallion, the bust of a youth, seen in profile ; at the ends of the 
chest are sculptured baskets of fruit. The sarcophagus having been 
removed to the neighbouring church of the Holy Trinity, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Akerman, and other antiquaries, were invited by 
the Incumbent, the Rev. Thomas Hill, to be present at the examination of 
its contents. Two of the clamps having been removed, the lid, which was 
broken, was raised, and a leaden cofiin was brought to view, measuring 4 ft. 
4 t in. by I ft. 24 in. at the head, and 1 ft. at the foot. The lid is ornamented 
with lines of a beaded pattern, in relief, and escallop shells at intervals, in 
compartments formed by transverse lines of the beaded ornament. The 
lid of this coffin did not appear to have been fastened down with solder, but 
was formed of one piece ; the sides and ends lapped over, so as to close 
around the chej^t, within which were found the remains of a child, as 
supposed, of about the age of eight years, surrounded by a layer of soft 
matter which appeared to he calcareous, but not sufficient to cover the 
bones. It was pronounced by a medical man who was present, to be 
adipose matter, left possibly by the decomposition of the body, and pre- 
senting no analogy to the bed of lime noticed in certain Roman interments 
at A"ork and other places, which entirely covered the corpse arid still 
retains the impression of the human form. Leaden coffins, of the Roman 
period, ^Ir. Hawkins observed, had repeatedly been fouiul in this country, 
but in no case, as ho believed, placed in a recejrtaclo of stone. ^ He stated 
his belief that both the stone and leaden coffin had been used previously : 
he could recall no example of any Roman sarcojdiagus of earlier times 
closed with iron clamps : in the later times this was the case, as shown by 
a rude unseulptured sarcophagus in the ITork Museum : here, however, 
the clamps are inserted in the ends only. Jlr. Hawkins considered that 
the sarcophagus found in the Minories liad not been originally intended to 
he so clamped, but that when found at a later period, and used for a second 
interment, these rude fastenings were added. The leaden coffin was also 


^ Dr. Nash mentions a stone coffin lined shire, containing human remains, being as 
with lead, found at Crowle, Worcester- he supposed tho.se of Siniund the Dane. 
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too either for the boily, or the stone chest, nnd to nuiko it fit the einl 
was ciU, and the sides lapped over. Several leaden coffins have been 
found with escallops and other ornaments in relief, and corded or beailed 
patterns ; it is remarkable that they have all occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of London or Colchester. Weever noticed one found at Stepney,- in 
the seventeenth century ; one was discovered in Battersea Fields, in 1 / 94 ; 
another in the Kent Road, Southwark anotlier with corded line^, and an 
ornament resembling the heraldic “ fylfot,” at S t rat ford -le- Bow C Morant 
describes one found near Colchester in 1749-50, wrought over with lozenges 
enclosing escallop shells, and Mr. Roach Smith gives representations of two 
other coffins discovered there, wliich present ornaments of the same 
description.^ The escallops upon the coffin now under consideration appear 
to have been moulded from real shells, the lid and coffin having been cast 
in sand. The sarcophagus, which is formed of the material called Barnack 
rao-, mav he assiijned to about tiie fourth century, as Air. Hawkins con- 
sidered, from the style of the sculpture; the character of the ornament 
however, may recall that of an earlier period, as shown on the tomb of 
Ctecilia Aletella. In regard to the supposition that the deposit found on 
the present occasion may have been a secondary interment, Air. Hawkins 
adverted to the narration of Bede, from which it appears probable that 
coffins discovered on Roman sites were taken for purposes of Christian 
burial in after times. Bede relates that the corpse of ^Fdiltliryda, Abbess 
of Coldinghani, had been interred iu a wooden cr^ffiii by her desire, on 
her death, a.d. 679. Her sister and successor, Sexi>urga, desiring to place 
her remains in a new receptacle, and to remove them into tlie church, sent 
furth some of the brethren to seek stone of whicli such a coffin might be 
formed. Having taken ship, and in vain sought for any of sufficient size in 
the marshy region of Ely, they came to the ruined city called “ Granta- 
Chester,” and presently found a suitable coffin near its walls ; “ locellum do 
marmore albo pulcherrime factum, operculo quoque similis lapidis aptissime 
tectum.” Regarding this as a providential interposition, they retraced 
their steps from the Roman station ; the marble cliest perfectly fitted tlie 
corpse of the abbess, which, thoiigli lier death took place sixteen years 
previously, had sutfered no decay. A cavity provided in it for the sculL 
precisely fitted her head, and it seemed as if tlie coffin had been prepared 
specially for her.^ 

Air. Hawkins stated that the Incumbent and churchwardens, with the 
concurrence of Air. James, tlie contractor fur tlie work in progress, which 
had led to the interesting discovery in Haydon Sejuare, had presented tlie 
sarcophagus and leaden coffin to tlie Britisli Aluseuni ; the human remains 
having been fortliwitli interred. 

Air. W. AV. Wynne, ALP., gave an account of tlie discovery of five Roman 
vessels of bronze, and a large hoard of coins, found in one of them, about the 
year 1848. The vessels were exhibited to the meeting. They were found at a 
place called ATirtigcnPs isle, Ynys Gwrtheryn, otherwise Ynys Gwrtlieyrn, 
between Harlech and Barmouth, Alerioncthshire. Two of them are nearly 

- Funeral Monuments, j>. .‘>0. ^ See Mr. Roacli Sinitirs curious r)otrs 

3 This has figures of Minerva on the on tlie ahove-inentioneil and othtu’ lca<len 
lid, and two escallojisat the foot. Arclueo- coffins, of early date. Journal Arciueol. 
logia, vol. xvii p. Assoc., vol. ii, p 297 . 

^ Engraved in the Arclueologia, vol. ^ liedo, Hist. Ecel. lib. iv. c. \ix. 
xxxi. p. 30a. 
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perfect. Three are skillets, precisely resembling in form those found in 
Arnagill, A^orkshire. and figured in the Journal, vol. vi. p. 47. These vessels 
are usually of graduated size, so as to fit one into another, tlie handles being 
j>erforated, as shown in tlie re[)resentatious there given, and thus the entire 
set might be suspended together upon one liook. Of the three found in 
Merionethshire, the largest measures, in diameter, about 7iin., the next gin., 
and the smallest, which is much broken, and a considerable portion lost, must 
have measured about in. The handles measure about 4 inches in length. 
Of the other two vessels, which show some traces of gilding, and are of very 
thin metal plate, one measured 94 in. and the other 74 in. diam. these had 
no handles, and are of a dilferent form, like bowls.’ The other three appear 
to have been ornamented with narrow bands, stained by some black pigment, 
immediately below the rims. In the second of these, above described, a 
Lirge number of Roman coins were found ; nearly the whole of them were 
obtained by the agent of the ILui. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, Lord Lieut, of the 
County, and were by him sent to Mostyn. Mr. Wynne had obtained two 
silver coins from a person at Harlech, which he believes, from the state- 
ment regarding their discovery, must have formed part of the hoard in 
question. One, of the ffens Xcevia, has on the obverse a head of Minerva, 
or perhaps Rome is here typified ; on the reverse is a trlga, and part of 
the legend, which read, when perfect, c.xx.baB. The other coin is of the 
Eorcian family. Ob\erse, a female head, with the letters roma(?) behind 
it, which may bo connected with the epithet vrtuix on the reverbe, which 
presents a seated figure of Victory. This discuvoiT, Mr. Wynne observed, 
is of interest, as it was not previously ascertained that the Romans had 
penetrated into Merionethshire, to the west of the rugged mountains of 
Ardiidwy, By the account given by the county sur\ eyur, Mr. Richard Jones, 
the deposit was found in a kind of cairn ; the vessels had been placed upon 
a fiat stone, without any appearance of any ci.-^tvaen protecting them. 

The Rev. Joiix Wnnu, F.S.A., commuuicated the discovery of a massive, 
iron ring, <u’ collar, wljicli he brought for examination It vas found, 
Dec. 1852, near Goodrich Castle, Monmouthshire, deposited between 
two human skeletons, which lay liead to heel, one being nortb-east and 
soutli-wc^t, and tlio other in the contrary direction. It ^^as stated that the 
collar was found placed edgeways, or in an upright position, between tliem. 
It came into the possession of a neighbouring blacksmith, by whom it was 
filed down, and the coat of rust removed. The weight is now li lb. No 
ornament can now be pei'ceived on the suiface ; it is formed in two portions; 
one of tbem, precisely one-tbii d (jf the entire circumference, is formed with 
a tenon at one end, and a socket at tlie other, corresponding with a like 
adjustment of socket and teiuui, at tlie ends of the longer portion of the 
ring, so as to unite tlie two together, and form a collar, the dimensions of 
ihe ring (diameter uitliin 4] in ) l»eing suited to the neck of an adult. 
Xnmerous Roman coins have been found near the place where tliis curious 
lehc wu'^ brought to light. The twi) poitions are so readily disunited tliat it 
cannot have served as a collar for the actual confinement of a captive, such 
as that vorn by a b.ii'barian prisoner, on the Column of Antoninus, mounted 
on a car, with a (\ifidiis, or leailing chain attached to the collar. 4Ir. Yates 
siqqjosed that it had ]>een \\(»rn hy a Roman slavm and that the position at 
the shle ot the hod\ . oi hy the h'gs. nj,g\ perhaps indlc.ite that the decctused 

t . ii.j .a*' tr . iutr’ li ii \v, t’a ^ 
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Imil received liis nianumij^sion. lie has since pointed out the following 
remark in Pignorius (de Servis, p. 33, edit. 1074). “ Fainosa erat olirii 

coUaris ferrei gestatio, ut notat Metaphrastes in Actls S. Mart. Carpi, 
Papyli, tkc., lit qu£e liberos homines deceret.” Simeon Metaphrastes lived 
A.D. 900, and his work referred to may be found in Surius (Vitie Martyrum). 
It sterns a question, Yates observes, whether iron was used instead of 
bronze, as being more honourable — “ ut quce Uberos (not liberfos) deceret.’" 
Ilerodian,*’ it will be remembered, states in his account of the Britons in the 
fen countries, at the time of Severus, that they wore scarcely any clothing, 
but encircled their loins and necks with iron, deeming this an ornament and 
an evidence of opulence, in like manner as other barbarians esteemed gold. 
In the mode of its adjustment the collar shown by Mr. Webb bears a 
remarkable analogy to the elaborately wrought bronze collars, or “ beaded 
torques ” of the Celts, as designated by Mr. Birch, ^ of which several 
examples have been found in this country, such as that found in Piochdale, 
and now in Mr. Bearden’s collection, another discovered near Embsay, 
Yorkshire,^ and one from Lochar Moss, Dumfries-shire, figured in the 
Archaeologia.- In all these curious examples the same mode of adjustment 
by tenons and sockets is found, as in the ruder iron ring found near 
Goodrich Castle ; and the like proportion is observable in the division of the 
ring into unequal parts, one of which forms about one third of the entire 
circumference. 

Mr. Edward Godwin comraunicated a memoir on some examples of 
Mediaeval Architecture in Cornwall, illustrated by numerous drawings. It 
is reserved for future publication. 

Mr. R. G. P. Minty, adverting to the frequent spoliation of portions of 
armour, the remains, more especially, of ancient funereal atchievemeiits in 
rural churches in remote parts of the country, and to the recent instance, 
as reported, of a helmet taken from a church in Berkshire, and offered for 
sale to a public collection, stated the following particulars. In St. Diinstan’s 
church, Canterbury, there exist certain old monuments of the Roper family, 
interred in their chapel there, memorable as the place where the head of 
Sir Thomas More, which had been placed in the coffin of his daughter, 
Mrs. Roper, was discovered some years ^ince. This relic, it is believed, 
has been closed up in the wall, in the Roper vault. Over one of these 
monuments there hung formerly a helmet, a tabard, or armorial coat, 
gauntlets, and spurs. On a recent visit, Mr. Minty observed that tliesc 
objects were no longer to be seen ; on enquiry, he was informed that they 
hatl been ordered recently to be removed and destroyed, as rubbish. He 
found the helmet, however, and the coat in the iqqier belfry, and he had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain permission to replace them ; the application met 
with refusal, and he desired to call attention to the circumstance, hoping 
that, if rejected from their proper place in the church, they might at least 
be preserved in the Local Museum. 

'' Herodian, lib. iii. cited in Monum ^ Archieologia, vol. xxxi. pi. win, p. 

Hist. Brit. pi. Ixiv. Mr. Birch thinks .*>17. 

tliat these may liavc been tlu* “■annuli - Arclituolosj^ia, \<d. xxxiv. pi. \i. p 
terrei ad certiim pundus e.xaniinati,” ol Tlie lrai:;iiu-nt in the possession ot Mr 
Caesar. Allu's, touini at i^•r<lcs^\(‘ll, Wurccstcr- 

'* Arclueol. Journal, vol. iii p. :v2. sliirc, bclunys to the same class. 
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Bj Mr. Franks. — Drawings by i[r. Scliarf, representing some remarkable 
Roman urns found at Oundle, Northamptonshire ; one of them, of “ Samian/’ 
unique for the perfection of workmanship and artistic beauty of the designs 
moulded u|ion it. Also, a drawing of a tine jug of Castor ware, found at 
the same place. — Representations of an iron spear head, of unusual length, 
and an iron dagger, in its bronze sheath, the fashion of which is of very 
unusual character. (See woodcuts.) These weapons, found in the bed of 
the Thames, had been recently obtained for the collections in the British 
Museum. Mr. Franks produced also a drawing of a dagger-sheath of 
bronze, found in the river Isis, near Dorchester, as it was stated, with the 
bronze buckler, the British Tarian, according to Sir S. Meyriek, described 
by Mr. Rokewode in the Archfeologia, vol. xxvii., p. 298. That interest- 
ing object was obtained for the British Museum at the time of its dis- 
covery, in 1830, and the sheath has recently been added to the National 
collection. Also the bronze basin, inscribed with Runes, as interpreted by 
Mr. Kemble,^ and found amongst the ruins of Chertsey Abbey. lie 
supposes it to be of the eleventh or twelfth century, and to have served as 
an alms dish, the import of the Runes being, “ Offer Sinner ! 

By Mr. AiiTnua Trollope. — A bronze fibula of an unusual type, lately 
found iit Lincoln, The motive of its design appears to have been in 
imitation of a tasseled ornament; and it pre&onts some analogy with the 
example from St. Albans, communicated by the Rev. T. F. Lee, [Journal, 
vol, vii. p. 399.) 

By Mr. W. Figg.— A coloured representation of a bronze ornament lately 
found in digging flints just above “ the Long Man,’’ on Milmington Down, 
Sussex, It is ornamented with red enamel, and in form precisely resembles 
the bronze relic found on Polden Hill, Somerset, figured in the Archjcologia, 
vol. xiv., pi. 19, fig. 3, as aLo certain objects of the same class and period 
found at Staiiwick, and presented to tlic British Museum by the Duke of 
Northumberland. Nothing of similar fashion has been hitherto found, as 
Mr. Fiu'ir helievos, on the South Dovrns. 

By the Rcv.Wai.ieu Sneyd. — A small plate of copper or mixed metal, with 
an inscription on each side, on iiarrov/ haiidb of silver, inlaid upon it. It 
was lately obtained at Strasburg. Dimensions, nearly It in. by Mn. This 
curious little inscription is engraved in the “ xVrts et Metiers des Anciens,’' 
published by Grivaiul de la Yincelie, from the MSS. of the Abbe do Tersan. 
(Plate xxiii. fig. 2.) It is given as an exam]>Io in the class of Architecture, 
and from this work one line (NN. ALBI.) now deficient, may he supplied. 
The inscriptions are as here represented. 


b A L 1 b 0 i t j 

1 b A L A' I S j ) I > N 

N X. A L III 

i i 

i XV S FECIT 1 

i GinrAEAvix! 


Mr. Sneyd produced also a pair of ladies’ gloves, of fine Spanish leather, 
vith richly cmhioidered ciili’s, of the fashion worn about the close of the 
sixteenth century. 


^ Arclia'olo^ia, vol. kkx p. 10. This curious bii^iu has since been piiivhased from 
Mr. Wettoiijot Chertsey, lor the British ^iuseuui. 
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BvMr. Octavius Morc^av. — A collection of arrow-heads and weapons of 
flint, obsidian, Ac., from North America, remarkable for the resemblance in 
their forms to the primeval stone weapons of Europe. A watch, made at 
Autun, about 15G0-S0, and a table-clock, of the same period. A pitcher of 
the enamelled pottery of Nuremburg, manufactured in the sixteenth century, 
the ground dark blue, the figures in relief, ornamented with other colours. 
Mr. Pulski called attention to two stove-tiles, of the same manufacture, in 
his collection, bearing date 1573. 

By the Rev. Edward Trollope. — Representations of two Norman door- 
ways of remarkably rich design, on the North and South sides of Qiienington 
church, three miles from Fairford, Gloucestershire. The church retains 
considerable remains of the Norman fabric, although it has undergone much 
renovation : these fine doors were preserved, but closed up, the only entrance 
being now in the tower, at the west end. The elaborately sculptured 
mouldings bear resemblance to those of the doors at Itfley, St.Ebbe’s, 
Oxford, and Kenilworth ; but they ditfer in details. The date of the work 
appears to be 1120 to 1140. The subject sculptured on the tympanum of 
the north door is the Triumph of the Saviour over Satan. Our Lord bears a 
cross, the end of which pierces the mouth of the prostrate foe ; three figures 
appear behind in supplication, and above is seen the Sun of Righteousness. 
Over the south door is seen our Lord enthroned, and crowning the Virgin, 
who is seated at his right : around are introduced the Evangelistic 
symbols, two smaller figimes, and a curious representation of a church. 
— Mr. Trollope sent also drawings of two very singular figures on 
the eastern gable of the Consistory Court, at Lincoln Cathedral ; these 
curious sculptures being placed at a great height, the details were 
with difficulty perceived, until in May last, by aid of the scafibld- 
ing erected during the repairs of that part of the fabric, Mr. Trollope 
had been enabled to make accurate drawings (see woodcuts), with 
which he sent the following descriptions. ‘‘ On the east gable of the 
Consistory Court, attached to Lincoln Cathedral, is a group of five lancet 
windows {temp, Edw. L) Between the angles made by their acutely 
pointed arches are the two small figures here represented, sculptured in 
very bold relief, and facing each other. They appear to be pilgrims, as 
shown by the wallet, the staff, and broad-brimmed hat, and the difficult 
course of their undertaking seems indicated by the rugged ground under 
their feet. One of them wears a curious cap terminating in a peak, and 
provided with a kind of camail^ fitting closely round the face and throat ; 
his garment seems to be of the fashion of a sleeveless tabard ; below are 
seen breeches pleated in many rolls, closely fitting leggirig.s, and the feet 
appear to be bare, possibly owing to avow. In Ids left hand he holds a 
bowl of the u&ual form of the mazer, and at his back hangs a wallet, or 
gourd for drink, Tlic other figure is habited much in the same manner, 
but he has a hood without a peak, drawn over his head, whilst his hat hangs 
at hib back. It is broad-brimmed, and there appear to be three ears of 
wheat (?) stuck in the band surrounding it. Ills half-boots, or cockers, are 
secured by lashings round his legs. The height of the panel, exclusive of 
the chamtered moulding surrounding it, is 2 feet 2 inches ; the width, 
1 foot 4 incdies.” 

These curious figures may possibly represent itinerant masons ; the 
slouched hat, however, is worn precisely as that seen in the painting of 
^3t. John appearing in the guise of a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor. 
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(See ilr. Rokewode’s account of the Painted Chamber, Vetusta Monu- 
menta,*' voL vi. p. 30.) The fashion of the peaked hood and tippet is well 
shown in the grotesque subjects from the Louterell Psalter, which supply 
examples also of the tight leggings and the highlow boots. {Ihldy pL 
22—25.) 

Mr. Trollope sent also an impression from the seal of Henry of Lancaster, 
Earl of Derby, grandson of Henry III. The matrix was found near the 
Green Man, Lincoln Heath. It differs from his seal given by Sandford. 

By the Rev. Dr. Wellesley. — A roll of arms on parchment inches 
wide, and 7 ft. 11] inches long, intitled “ Warwike Roll of Arms.” It 
consists of thirty-six coats of arms, drawn and coloured, with names of 
noblemen and others written against them, as their respective bearers ; but 
without any blazon of the arms. The parchment had been ruled across, as 
if for writing upon, from a narrow margin on the dexter side. The arms 
are drawn over the ruled lines, so as to range along the margin, which 
they touch ; and the names are on their sinister side. Probably when 
ruled it was expected there would have been more writing on the parch- 
ment. As the arms and name of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, occur on 
it, who was raised to that dignity in 15L7, and was beheaded in 1553, 
and no later earl is mentioned, though his son Ambrose Dudley was 
honoured with the earldom in 1567, it may be inferred the roll was executed 
between 15L7 and 1567. The arms with the names attached are as 
follows : — 

1. Quarterly 1 and 4- gu. a fess or; 2 and 3 chcquyor and a chev. 
crm^ Thmias Bciccliamp, Erie of WaririJce, 

2. Gu* a fess bet. 6 cruss-crosslets O/’, with a crescent sa. on the fess for 
a difference. Sir Johf Beicchampj hrotlicr to therle of Waricike^ 

3. Vair. Sir Roger Bciccham. 

4. Gu. a fess bet. 6 martlets or. Sir Giles Beiechamp. 

5. Quarterly or and gu a bend sa. Bcicchamp. 

6. Arq* 2 bars Will. Maudiiit^ Erie of WariciJce. 

7. Vairy or and gu. Sir Ralf Ferris, baron (f Chartlg. 

8. Arg* a fess chequy or and a:;. Oshert de Eardern, 

9. Erm. a fess chequy or and ac-. Arden. 

10. Arg* a fess compony or and az. bet, 3 crescents gu. Arderns. 

11. Sa. a cross engrailed or. Sir Thomas de Efforde. 

12. Gu. a fess dancetty arg. within a bordure indented or. Sir Robert 
NceilL 

13. Gu. a chief vair. WlUughbifC. 

14. Arg, a lion ramp, az, laugucd gu. Brus. 

15. Gu, a fess bet. 6 martlets or, a label of 3 points az. Sir JoJi. 
Beu'ch : son of Sir Giles, 

16. Gu. 7 mascles or. Ferris, 

17. Sa. a cross engrailed, in the 1st quarter a crescent or, all within a 
bordure engrailed of the last. Grtrill of Mulcote, 

18. Arg. 6 annulets gu. Joli, de Rlaeetis, Erie of Waricike, 

19. Gu, a fess bet. 6 cross-crosslets or. 7\ dl. de Bcxcclidp, Erie of 
Warwike. 

•1 This niuno is partially obliterated, as if iuteutioiially. The only dcubtful ^^ord is 
John, even if that be so. 
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20. Ga. a saltire arg, IVichard Nei>iU, Lrle of Worn lie, 

21. Or a iiuii ramp, with queue fourchy rer?. Juh. Vudlaj, Erie of 
Wonrihe. 

22. 8a. a lion passant guarJant or between 3 esquires helmets arg, 
Compton. 

23. Arg. on a fess az, 3 lozenges or. Fclldgngc, 

24. Per chev. so. and arg. in chief 3 mullets or, in base as many garbs 
gu. 2 and 1. Ee Pukintun. 

25. Az. 2 bars or. JJiaclham, 

20. Quarterly 1 and 4 erm, ; 2 and 3 paly ef G or and gu. KiugJifhy. 

27. a cross arg, Ah:csharii. 

28. ^irg. three lions pass, guaidant in pale gu, Brograue^ 

20. Az. a fess or bet, 3 bezants. Ahtot, 

30. Per pale or and gu. 3 roundels couiiterchangod. Ahtot. 

31. Arg. a saltire so. Baldwin. 

32. Leiidy of G org. and so. a canton gn. BisJiOj>toii. 

33. Az. 3 bends or a canton trni. BlsliOt>toa, 

34. Gif. 3 arrows, points downward, or. Holes. 

35. Vert 3 bows or. Bvueg. 

3G. Gu. a fess bet. 3 crescents or. Blount. 

r>y Mr. PoiiREST. — Around enamelled pyx with conical cover ; thirteenth 
century. It is ornamented vitli foliage and circular compartment^, in 
vhich arc alternately a cross tieiiry, and a monogram conq»osed apparently 
ot the letters 8118, the latter 8 inverted. It has b<„cn eunjectured that it 
may signify 8(oma) il(oniinum) 8. alvatoris.) The Greek word Latinised 
as Soma or Zuma was frequently used in the middle ages. 

By Mr. IV ay. — A tripod caldron of mixed metal, recently found at Shudy 
Camps, Cambiidgesliire. It has a haig Hat handle, bearing an inscription 
which has not been decyphered. On the pot appear the letters AT. V. in 
relief, and other letters which had been scored upon the mould. Its date 
apjiears to be the sixteenth century. It i- now placed in the British 
.Museum. 

By Mr. A.Esr>iTT. — A fac-i[nile of a singular female bu-t of bronze, of 
elegant design, in the collection of Andrew Fountainc, Esq., at Narford 
Hall, Xortolk. It is probably of German workinanMiip, sixteenth century, 
and intended to serve as an ewer, or rather a hanging cistern placed against 
the wall, with a hiver beneath it. The proportions arc about half life-size ; 
the head may be removed at the ncek so a^ to allow the bust to be tilled 
with water, ^Ir, Xe>bitt had hcen enabh'd to mould this object very 
successfully by means of the compound of giutaq»erelia witli wax, his o\mi 
invention, which ])rodueos a ])lastic mateiial of groat utility in moulding 
inctal-work and other objects. 

Mr. ANesiw’ood desired to bear testimony to the advantages and facility 
obtained by the use of the composition for wdiieh antiquaries are so luiicli 
indebted to Mr. Nesbitt ; it had proved of singular utility to lumself in 
copying the delicate designs of Anglo-Saxon ormiment. 51 r. AVestwood 
cxlnbitcd, through tlic kinduess of Aliss Sleos, a remarhublo Italian sculp- 
tuio ill ivor\, ol unusually large dimensions (13 in. by 1) in.) from tiie 
collection ot Lueien Buonaparte. The name of the Artist is gi\ea in the 
tollowmg inscription—- Ant. Spauo Tiojueiisis Neap. Incisor/’ He was 
a native ut irojma in Galabiia. The sculpture represents tlie Adoration of 
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the Magi, and appears to have been presented to Philip 11. who became 
King of Spain, 1553. 

ByAfr.WYXXE, ALP. — A silver-headed mace, sixteenth century, sent to him 
by the Rev. G. Evans, of Euyton in the Eleven Towns, Shrewsbury. On 
the top are the royal arms within a garter ; a dragon and lion as supporters. 
LiBERT.BVRGv.nE.xovA.iiVYTOX. On a little escutcheon under the head 
appears a horse passant. — Two documents under the great seal of Elizabeth, 
and bearing her sign-manual, relating to certain money transactions in which 
Sir T. Gresham was engaged as her agent on the continent. Dated, 1550 
and 1563 respectively, and endorsed with the signatures of several eminent 
statesmen, — A document bearing the signature and great seal of Francis I. 
King of France; and entitled — “ Qualiticacio expensarum pro hello 
inferendo contra Turcam : ” dated at Calais, Oct. 28, 1532. 

By Air. W. J. Bernhard Smith. — A wli eel-lock gun, date about the 
reign of James L, the stock and butt finely carved in scroll-work, and inlaid 
\vith figures of animals in ivory, and medallions of mother-of-pearl, some 
carved and gilded, others etched. Tlie trap in the butt is covered with a 
slide of bone curiously carved. This gun has the tricker lock. — A birding 
piece of the same period with wheel-lock. It is rifled and carries a ball of 
130 to the pound. The works of the look are on the exterior, showing the 
main spring and chain. The stock and butt are richly inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. ALo representations of the curious marble lectern at 
AVenlock Abbey, with beautifully sculptured foliage, date, about 1200. 
(Engraved in Jouni. Arcli. Assoc. voL iii. p. 120.) 

By Air. C. Desborough Bedford — Two miniatures, formerly at B I sham 
Abbey, Berks ; one being the portrait of either Sir Edward, or Sir Philip 
Hoby, the other supposed to represent Lord Bacon. — Also a. ring, set with 
a rose diamond, worn by Bishop Burnet. In a codicil to his will a long 
list occurs of legacies to his children, some of these were afterwards erased, 
and amongst them the bequest of “ my pointed diamond ” to Gilbert, his 
second son. The ring was given to the late Sir John Sewell of Doctors’ 
Commons, by a descendant from Bibb op Burnet. 


In the description of the enamelled silver snuffers, bearing the arms of 
Cardinal Bainbridge {ante, p. 172), it must be observed that the name of 
their former possessor was inadvertently given as Keats. This interesting 
object was formerly in the possessii^n of George Keate, from whom it 
descended to the geiitloinan wdio kindly communicated them to the 
Institute. The owner may he crroneoubly supposed to have heeii the poet, 
John Keats, the author of “ Eiulymion.” 

At page 1 05, ante, mention wr\s made of a seal of the Prebendary of 
Dunham, Lliicohisliire, inscribed rreb: freb: de: dvniiam. It 

represents a personage seated on a high-backed throne, the design being 
exceedingly rude. The form is oval, and the matrix deserves notice as an 
addition to the small number of medieval seals formed of ivory or bone. 
We are indebted to Air. Bromcbcad for the observation, that the Prebend, 
entitled by Brownie Willis — “ Dunliani, g/ms Diinholme,” from a parish 
near Lincoln — is now^ cornimuily kiiowni hv the latter name, by wdiich it 
may better be distinguished from the Parish of Dunham, in the same 
diocese of Lincoln, but situate in the county of Nottingbani, on the banks 
of the Trent. 



NoHces of artfjncologt'cal ^Sublitattons. 

REMARKS, M’lTH ILLUSTRATIONS, ON THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF FRANCE, from tlie accession of Clmvles VI to the demise of Louis XI 1. 
By Henry Clltton, Architect. — London, Day and Son, Folio. Fifteen tinted 
lithographs, and numerous woodcuts. 

The special object contemplated by the author, in the pleasing volume 
to which we would invite the notice of our readers, has been to draw the 
attention of the architectural profession to a phase of medieval art” 
wholly distinct from anything to be found in this country. With this prac- 
tical purpose in view, whilst pointing out certain principles in construction 
and details, which may, perhaps, be advantageously adopted in present 
times, Mr. Glutton does not set forth the French domestic architecture of 
the fifteenth century as the best development of that kind of medieval art, 
nor would he recommend it as a perfect model for modern imitation. The 
period to which it belongs, however prolific in those picturesque results of 
composition and elaborate detail which charm the tourist, must he recog- 
nised as a comparatively debased ago ; the style, however, as displayed in 
Anjou, Burgundy, or on the hanks of the Loire, is very superior to tliat 
which was contemporaneous to it in England. That peculiar excellence is 
well defined by Mr. Glutton as consisting in two things — the distinct and 
individual expression given to every member of a building ; and the beauty 
and energy with which the details are executed. In the latter peculiarity 
more especially is found its superiority to our own domestic architecture of 
the Tudor period. To these details, and their merits as examples, one 
division of the work before us is devoted ; the other portiou of the author's 
plan being to present a series of illustrations of the domestic dwellings, 
chiefly in towns, of the different ranks of society. He commences accord- 
ingly with remarks upon the shops of the fifteenth century, and progresses, 
by a succession of notices upon intermediate classes of dwellings, up to the 
residences of kings and princes, selecting his examples from Anjou and 
Touraine, Berry and Burgundy, from towns memorable in medieval chro- 
nicles, such as Angers, Tours, Blois, Amhoise, Bourges, and Dijon. With 
these are given some notices of the hospitals of the same period. 

The subject under consideration is scarcely less interesting as associated 
with antiquarian or historical inquiries, than as practically important to 
the architect. The author has viewed these monuments of constructive 
skill and taste in the light which gives to them their greatest cliarin, as 
enabling us to realise events grapbically chronicled by Monstrelct or De 
Comines, and to revive the brilliant picture of daily life and manners in 
that stirring and romantic age to which these enduring memorials apper- 
tain. Domestic structures in rnbldle-age times have only recently received 
a share of attention to which they arc so well entitled ; whilst the deep 
interest whicli attaches itself to ecclesiastical architecture had too exclu- 
sively engrossed the consideration both of the antiquary and the architect. 
Much has lately been effected in exciting an interest in the subject through 
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the admy-ahle volumes produced by Mr. Parker, on “Domestic Architecture 
in England. iVom the Conquest to the Reign of Richard II.,” a work as 
remarkable for the originality of the evidence and observation which has 
been brought to bear on the inquiry, as attractive in the perfection of its 
illustrations. Mr. Parker has. moreover, added to its value by frequently 
associating foreign examples, chiefly from France, which necessarily throw 
light upon contemporaneous structures in our own country. The archi- 
tectural monuments presented to us by Mr. Clutton arc of a period later 
than that to which Mr. Parker’s treatise at present extends ; and they 
strikingly demonstrate bow copious are the materials for the further com- 
parison of medieval art as developed in foreign lands and in our own. 

The author commences with the simpler dwellings of the bourgeois ; 
Amhoise, the favourite residence of Charles VlII. and Louis XI. could not 
fail to supply an example, perfect in simple compact arrangement and 
coinhination of requisite convenience within the limited space which could 
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he afforded to a street-dwelling, in times when all towns were for titled. 
By the author's obliging permission, we are able to lay before our readers 
some of the pleasing illustrations, executed by Air. Utting. The plan and 
VOL. X. r r 
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street- elevation here annexed suffice to show how admirable was this 
picturesque little dwelling, in the economy of space and in convenient dis- 
tribution — the distinct entrances, kitchen remote from tlie living-rooms, the 
covered corridor uniting the two divisions of the dwelling, the parlour over 
the shop, with sleeping-rooms above ; the court conveniently provided wdth 
water, whilst the well is ingeniously contrived to supply two adjacent 
houses. 

The next step brings us to the curious dwelling at Tours, attributed to 
Tristan iTIermite, but more probably of the time of Louis NIL Here 
again, in a building of a superior class, the arrangement occurs of a nar- 
row frontage, with great depth in the rear, and a small central court and 
covered galleries. The picturesque effect is increased by a facing of red 
brick, of the use of which this house and the castle of Blois present good 
examples. A house at Chinon, composed of buildings on three sides of a 
court, and a gateway to the street, follows ; and then the fine Jiuteh at Dijon, 
one of them of the Chambellan family, with an open newel- staircase, and 
pierced balustrade of flamboyant tracery, supplying a charming subject to 
Mr. Glutton’s pencil. The next example is of far more stately character — 
the Hotel de la Chaussee, Bourges, built about 1443 by Jacques Coeur, 
through whose financial ability and vast personal wealth, patriotically 
placed at the disposal of his sovereign, means were collected to expel the 
English from France. The marvellous richness of decoration, and the 
picturesque effect of the eccentric irregularity shown in the arrangement of 
this sumptuous dwelling, render it one of the most remarkable structures of 
its age in France. The sculptures are exceedingly curious, especially the 
two series of subjects which enrich the staircase toureUCy and present the 
progress of Industry and Idleness, an antithesis forming a sort of prototype 
of Hogarth s Good and Idle Apprentices. The subject, here represented 
(see woodcut), is sculptured with much boldness of relief and spirit ; the 
companion sculpture displays the arms of Jacques Cceur. The Moor, who 
is introduced as a tenant, or supporter of the lu'aume, may be merely a 
caprice, such as abound in the heraldic enrichments of the period. The 



figure, however, is curious, and it may have been associated by some popular 
delusion with the strange accusation wliich malice alleged against the 
wealthy of Charles VII., that he had sent armour and munitions 

to the Saracens, and provided them with armourers to teach them arts, to 
the prejudice of all Christendom. As an example of armour, this <frand 
heaume, with its volet, the origin of the lambrequins, its contrivances like 
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hinges at the sides, the broken ring in front for attachment to the jdastron^ 
and especially the heart-shaped plates (allusive to the name of Coeur) 
possibly covering the venf.atHes by which air was admitted, are details 
w'orthy of careful observation. 

We can only advert hastily to other beautiful subjects displayed in this 
volume, such as the Logis Barrault, at Angers, erected in 1493, and 
associated with memorable historical events. It was there that Caesar 
Borgia resided, on the oCiMsion of his visit to bring the bull of divorce, 
by w'hich Louis XII. was enabled to espouse the dowager queen, Anne of 
Brittany. Mr. Clutton relates the detail of his gorgeous magnificence, 
wdiich far surpassed the state of the king himself. This superb logis 
subsequently became the residence of Mary de Medicis. The palace at 
Blois, with its gateway, its remarkable staircase, its IlaUe des f'tats, the 
four des oubliettes, and other details, has supplied several subjects. The 
dv\elling of the good King Rene, count of Anjou, at Lannay les Saumur, 
probably less known, claims notice as associated with the history of a 
prince, whose cultivated taste and feeling for the arts exercised a powerful 
influence in the times in which he lived. Mr. Clutton has given a very 
interesting notice of palaces and large residences in Paris, and of the 
internal arrangements, the furniture, decorations, and distribution of 
apartments in the stately mansions of the metropolis. He closes the first 
part of his work with an account of the Hotel Dieu, at Beaune, a remarkable 
hospital founded in 1443, for the maintenance of the poor and sick, under 
the charge of so:urs hospitaller es, originally from Flanders, w'ho brought 
the rule and habit of the Beguines of Malines, still retained. This 
building is composed of a most ]dcturesque court, with a cloister and open 
galleries of communication with the wards, which occupy two sides. On 
the third side is the long Hall, of which Mr. Clutton has kindly enabled us 
to give the external view' : this Hall, now used as a w'ard, was entered by 
a door at one end, communicating wdth the thorough passage of approach to 
the court. At the otlier extremity a portion is parted off by a metal grille, 
to the extent of twm bays, forming a chapel, fitted up wuth an altar, and 
beyond is a small sacristy. The windows in this chapel, it should be 
observed, are of tw'o lights, whilst those of the part used as a hall are 
of one only. This arrangement of the chapel in establishments of this 
description, divided merely by a screen from the adjoining Hall, appears to 
be original, and similar to that which is formed at the Hotel Pieu, at 
Carnbrai, wdierc the ancient wooden screen, separating the Hall from the 
chapel, still exists. Thc^e particulars may intere.'jt some of our readers, as 
throwing light upon a (jnestion which recently caused some difference of 
opinion, at the Meeting of the Institute at Chichester, namely, the original 
intention of the curious structure, knowui as St. Mary’s Hospital, in tliat 
city. It consists of a lofty hall, or refectory, approached by a w'estern 
door ; at the eastern end there is a chapel, accessible only through the hall, 
being separated from it by an open screen of carved oak. The sacristy is 
beyond, on the nortli. At first sight this singular structure i^resents the 
appearance of a church, of wdiich the supposed refectory wuis the nave, and 
the chapel, still containing the stalls and original fittings, the chancel. 
This spacious liall has side ai&los, in wdiicli are constructed small distinct 
dwellings opening into it for the poor inmates. The early history of this 
hospital is very obscure : it is su[>pOsed to have been oiiginally a nunnery. 
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and a more full account has been published by the Sussex Arclueological 
Society in tlieir Transactions.* 

In the second portion of Mr. Glutton's work will be found many technical 
details of an interesting character, regarding the windows, doors, and 
gateways, the tourelles and staircases, the roofs, and other structural 
peculiarities of the style which it is his object to illustrate. A section is 
devoted also to the minor decorations, sueli as the glazed and chequered 
rooting tiles, occasionally of varied colours ; the coloured flooring tiles ; the 



or 4jn'()uetteSy of highly wrought metal work, of which some very 
beautiful examples are given, tlie crests, chimneys, A:c. The richly 
sculptured chimney-juoce of the ancient Hotel de \hlle at Eourges forms a 
♦•harming subject, as delineated by Mr. \\ . Burges, to whose pencil the 


>us>ev Areluc')], Cull. p. ! 
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author ackiiowledo*es liimself as indebted in providing the numerous 
illustrations of this vnlunie. Xuthing has apparently been neglected, 
which might characterise the artistic peculiarities of an age when the most 
insignificant details were considered^ and rendered auxiliary to the general 
effect. Even the knockers of the doors, of which specimens are given, 
evince the admirable skill of the artificers at this period. 
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to the autlior, at Neath, 
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The interesting object, originated bj our noble President, — the 
assemblage of an extensive series of relics of Ancient Art in the Great 
Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, and brought before the Society by Lord 
Talbot at the February Meeting (see p. 77 ante), has been most successfully 
realised under his direction. The collection is unrivalled as an instructive 
display of the peculiar Irish types, of the earlier periods, upon the true 
appreciation of which so much probably depends, as reg<ards the perplex- 
ing investigation of the first races settled in Ireland. Many valuable objects 
have also been sent from England and Scotland for purposes of comparison. 
It is highly gratifying to see that Her Majesty, the Queen, has been 
pleased to send the unique gold tore, exhibited by her gracious permission 
at our Lincoln Meeting. The assemblage of those marvellous works in 
chased and inlaid metals, — shrines, crosiers, hallowed bells, cases for the 
Gospels, and other examples of the Opus Hlhcrniciim (?) is highly deserving 
of attention, no occasion having hitherto been atforded for the comparison of 
these productions of ancient Irisli skill. In the next Journal it may be 
hoped that some Report will be given, regarding these collections and the 
success of the undertaking so satisfactorily carried out by Lord Talbut de 
Malahide, which must produce influential results in the promotion of 
Archaeological science. Mr. Fairholt is engaged on the preparation of an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Collection ; and his skilful pencil will be well 
occupied in preserving a faithful memorial of such a treasure of ancient art. 
We hope that his labours must receive the encouragement which they 
deserve. Subscribers arc requested to send their names to him without 
delay. Address 11, ifontpelier Square, Brompton. 

Kilkenny Archaeological Society, — Sept. 7, lSo.3. The ^larquis of 
Ormonde, Patron, in the Chair, presented on the part of his brotlier-in-law, 
Mr. Paget, a collection of rubbings from sepulchral brasses and slabs. 
Numerous presents were received from Mr, Evelyn Sliirley, Mr. Wakeinan, 
and other members, including decorative pavement tiles from the Abbeys of 
Mellifont and Jerpolnt, and St. Patrick’s Catliedral, relies of comparatively 
rare occurrence in Ireland. Communications were read on Ogham 
Inscriptions, on Sepulchral Brasses, and ou a curious Monument at Holy 
Cross Abbey, described in the recently completed volume of the Society’s 
Transactions, and upon which the Rev. A. Rowan of Tralee offered some 
new observations. Mr. 0‘Daly gave an account of a poetical treatise on 
the origin of armorial bearings, being a translation from the Irish 
poem in the library of the R. 1. Academy. Mr. Ilackett contributed 
the continuation of his Essay ou Irish Folk Lore, and discussed certain 
traditional legends wliich ajipear to present some analogy with the 
fables of the Hindoo mythology. They relate to popular notions 
regarding supernatural and mysterious cattle, vestiges possibly of some 
system of worship prevalent in Ireland in Pagan times, Mr. Dunne 
communicated notices relating to the existence of certain timber construc- 
tions within the ancient ^[ounds, known as Raths. 
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Essex Archaeological Society. July 21. The tliird meeting took 
place in the ancient hall of Iledingham Castle, >Yith the cordial concurrence 
of the possessor, Mr. Majeiulie. The President, John Disney, Esq., took 
the chair. Excavations had been made for the occasion, to trace certain 
buildings which once surrounded the castle, and vestiges appeared suRicing 
to fix the position of the chapel, and of the great hall where Henry VI L 
held his court. Several documents relating to the county were brought 
by Mr. Alinack, from his extensive and valuable collections. Numerous 
impressions of brasses, drawings, ancient portraits on panel, &e., were 
exhibited. A Memoir on the History of Hedingbam Castle was read by 
Mr. Majendie, and Mr. Harrod explained the purposes with which the late 
excavations had been directed, and their actual results. The Hon. Diehard 
Neville communicated “ Remarks on Roman Sepulture,” and detailed 
many interesting facts elicited in the course of his explorations in Essex 
and on the borders of Cambridgeshire, Professor Marsden produced the 
curious MS. Diary of Sir Simon D’Ewes. Mr. Almack gave a Memoir on 
the history of the De Veres ; and a treatise on the Round Churches, relics 
of the Templars in England, was read by Mr. Buckler. Several other 
papers >Yere prepared, which were postponed for want of time. It may be 
hoped that the Society will receive encouragement to commence forthwith 
the publication of these Memoirs in their transactions, 

Norfolk axd Norwich Archaeological Society. — The Annual Meeting 
took place at Fakenham, on August 17 and 18, Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart., 
presiding. The church at that place, with its sculptured font, the curious 
church of Little Snoring, the fine remains of Binham Abbey, Walsingham, 
its Church and Abbey, the Wishing Wells,’’ and the Friary, formed the 
chief objects of the first day’s pilgrimage. Excavations had been made at 
Walsingham, and considerable vestiges of the Abbey buildings traced, 
which were explained by the Rev. J. Lee Warner, who gave a detailed 
account of this highly interesting site. The second day was occupied in 
an excursion to Houghton, East Barshain, Pensthorpe, and other places in 
the neighbourhood. A Museum was formed, containing many curious 
relics, chiefly connected with the county or discovered in it. The memoirs 
communicated comprised, the History of Binham Abbey, by Mr. Ilarrod ; 
the Fakenham Charters, by Mr. Carthew ; the Legend of Walsingham 
Abbey, by the Rev. J. Lee \Yarner, 

A Society has been formed at Bath, during the last year, under the 
auspices of Mr. Marklaxd, — so long known for his valuable services to 
Literature. It is entitled ‘‘ The Bath Literary Club,” and amoug>t the 
first results of this Institution has been the republication of that valuable 
Memoir — the outline of the Atlicnai Baclonienso'^ by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, “ on the Couiiexiun of Bath with the Literature and Science ol 
England.” It was read by him, in 182G, before the Literary and 
Philosophical Association of that city, and a few copies were printed for 
private di-^tribution. This interesting monograph may be known to some 
of our readers, through tlic large extracts which were given in the 
Gentleman's l^Iagazine, The author has no^v added memorials and notes, 
illustrative of the growth of Literary and Archaeological pursuits in Bath, 
and the formation of the local Museum, wliicli have added largxdy to the 
\aluc of this Ylemoir. li may he obtained from Mr. Parker, 377, Strand. 
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ON THE DISTINCTIVE CHAEACTEE OF THE A^AEIOHS STYLES 
OF OENAMENTAiTON EMPLOYED BY^ THE EAEIA' BEITISH, 
ANOLO-SAXUN AND lEISH AETISTS. 

The practice of decorating, Tvitli some kind of ornament or 
other, such objects as are or have been regarded Mith more 
than ordinary interest, appears to be universal among mankind, 
and to have been adopted in every age and by eveiy nation ; a 
child cuts notches at regular intervals on his little switch, 
and a ISouth-Sea islander decorates his favourite w^ar club as 
elaborately as ever monkish artist illuminated the pages of 
his psalter or missal 

It is, however, in the elimination of the various styles 
adopted by different artists and in different nations, tliat we 
look for the result of a higher or lower degree of mental cultiva- 
tion, and of national prejudices and tastes ; for, if we except the 
few primary principles of ornamentation which are to be found, 
necessarily, in the earliest attempts of every age and nation, 
we find that the more elaborate a style of decoration becomes 
the further does it recede from the primitive type, and a more 
fixed and national mannerism is tlie result. Every one, for 
instance, at once recognises the divers styles adopted by the 
Egyptians, tlie Greeks, the Chinese, the Xew Zealanders, &c., 
because each of these styles is marked by its oavh peculiar 
features, Avhich, although they may be traced back to certain 
sim})le types, have yet acquired such distinct characteri.stics 
as to make themselves knc»wn at once to the experienced eye. 

I think it the more important to dwell on this sulqect in 
some detail, because it ajipears to me that some unlooked-for 
results of considei'ahle importance, Avith refei*ence to the 
early history of diifereut jAortions of our OAvn country, may be 
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obtained from an investi^i^*ation of the various styles of orna- 
ment not only found in the most ancient maniiscrij)ts 
cxeeuterl in Great Britain and Ireland, but al'^o which 
appear on the carved stones and crosses scattered over these 
islands, and on the few and valuable specimens of metal- 
work of those early times. Avliich have survived to our days. 

I am aware, for instance, that sne'e’estiuns have been made* 
to form a geographical classification of our Anglo-Saxoii 
jnamiscripts by the style of the writing : but the style of the 
ornamentation of the illuminated letters seems to me to be a 
safer mode of discrimination. In like manner, wliilst the 
stone crosses of England are generally of a form very dif- 
ferent from that of the Irish ones, yet we find u])on many of 
the former such an entire similarity in the ornamental details 
as to show that the artists were of the same school ; and 
indeed, in some of those of the west of England and Wales, 
erected by the early British Christians, we have the 
same type of form as the Irish crosses, proving (as com- 
pletely, as do such manuscripts as the Welsh Psalter ot 
Iticemarchus, in Trinity College. Dublin.) that the latter 
were cxecutetl with an identity of feeliim* which lc<l to the 

t/' O 

coii'^truction of tlie former. Such a result further necessaiily 
proves the historic foct of the identity of the religious prin- 
ciples of both countries as completely as the assertion of 
Venerable Bede himself : and it is this point of view (which 1 
shall not here further allude to) that I consider maybe rendered 
highly important, if fully worked out, with reference to the 
question of the introduction of Christianity, as Avell as the 
effects of intercommunication, among the various tribes which 
inlmbited these islands from the first to the tenth century. 

The most ancient of our manuscripts otier several peculi- 
arities in their ornamental details (juite at variance with tliose 
of all other coeval Europeap iVhS8. Instea<l of the incipit ” 
of the volume and the first few words of the text being simjdy 
Avritteii in a slightly larger hand, and in a difierently coloured 
ink, generally red, as is the case with all the oldest classical 
manuscripts of Italy ; or, instead of having an ornamental 
bar running across the top of the first page, containing the 
title of the book, as in oriental codices, our oldest and finest 
manuscripts have the first page entirely ornamented, the first 
letter often of a gigantic size, and the few following wonls 
written in lottei*s varying from half an inch to two indies in 
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lieiglit ; ill addition to which, the books of the Gospels were 
often decorated by liaviiig the page facing the commencement 
of each Gospel, filled wdth the most intricate work, in the 
midst of wdiich the cross is represented. 

The great stone crosses which, in early ages must have 
been extremely numerous throughout these islands, w'ere also 
often covered wdth the most elaborate ornamentation, and the 
arms of the cross Avere often connected together by segments 
of a circle, Avhich liaA^e not inaptly been i^egarded as an attempt 
to represent the glory around the head of the Saviour. 

It is proper to observe further, that in the following remarks 
I have confineel myself to the Avorks of the early Christian 
inhabitants of these islands, as Avell as to the more ancient 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, since, in the latter half of the 
tenth century, or perhaps earlier, a grand style of ornament 
Avas introduced by the monks of Winchester, under Bishop 
Ethel Avoid, totally unlike that of the earlier Avorks, and in 
Avhich foliao'e w\as introduced Avith threat efiect. The noble 
Benedictioiial of the Duke of Devonshire, fully illustrated in 
the tAATnty -fourth volume of the Archai'ologia. is the finest 
example of this class of manuscripts, to Avhich belong also 
the two Itouen volumes, the Canute Gospels in the British 
Museum, the Gospels of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
others of minor importance. It is, in fact, a curious circumstance 
that, Avhilst the early British, Irish, and Anglo-Saxon artists 
adopted the princi}>le of introducing grotesc|uo or artistic 
figures of animals into their ornaments, vegetable forms were 
almost universally disregarded. I knoA\% indeed, only tAvo 
or three manuscripts in Avhich any attempts to introduce 
leaves or lloAATrs, or even foliated scrolls, has been made, and 
that Avith but poor success.^ The same remark of course 

* TIius in tlic Book of Krlls there are Aiii;lo S:i\on, hut the writ) ut the t*‘\t 
^arhlU'^ n'|)rf'-.eiitution '5 of lea\eh and i- in a lar^e I iieial eliaiMeier, thus 

flowers, lull all anu;ulated and interhiceil areoiuitiiu; l'<r die niti (Hlueiion of a elas- 
in the most reinarkal'le manner, in aeeord- ^.ea! Hori.in iU>rniinient in tlie frontisjiieeo. 
ance ^^ith the |trevailing feelini; of the In like irainur ilie Bil)lia Greijoriana, 
iloiitinT. 'the reinarkalde Cotton AlS. (Brit. Alu^. jteL;. i,K. AU.)in the neh 
knoiMi as tlie Psalter of St. Aimustine, purple colour uf some of its pa^es, and in 
exhihit>^ in tin' upper angles of the illuini- the foliated hordeis to the ihuniination of 
nated paue containing; tlie Houre of Da\ id St. A[atthcN\, clearly e\inces a ela^Jsieal 
and his attendants, a jtair of ornaments inilueiiee sulHeient to account for tlu* 
like a reversal Hower and leave-, ipiite srrolldike termination of some of the taii- 
unlike anvthin*; to he met \Mth ni any eitul animals u‘pia st'iito<l on tlie borders 
other early Anolo-SaXiUi MS. Thedrawnn; The eaily eop\ of BedeV Eeelesiasiii al 
of the Psalmist is jilso (piite clasMcal, hut Ili-torx, Bild. ('ott , Tiherius C. 1 1 , has 
the border and arch are entirely of the sinnlar ser<dldike tirnnnatioiis to tlie 
early Nortiu rn desii;n The initials dragons in the initial letter-, 
throughout the hf)ok aie also eipiallx 
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applies to the stone carvings, since those crosses, &c.. which 
exhibit foliage in their patterns, such as the Bakewell cross, 
appear to me to be of a much more recent date than those 
which are ornamented with iuteiiaced and other analogous 
patterns. I need not, I apprehend, enter into any argument 
to prove that the artists wlio executed the illuminations of the 
manuscripts were also tlie originators of the early carved 
crosses in question. The style of ornament in both classes 
of moniimcuts is. in fact, so essentially identical, that the 
ornamented shaft for instance, of the Carew or Neverne 
Cross ( Journ. Arch. Instit., vol. hi,, p. 71). might be considered 
as the tall, upright stroke of one of the initial letters of 
the gospels of Mac Rcgol or St. Gall worked in stone. 

In the ornamental work, as well as in their more ambitious 
attempts at art, the early British, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish artists 
appear to have lia<] not the slightest idea of the effects of 
light and shade, their colours being universally laid on in 
flat solid unbroken washes, no attempt at rotundity being 
ever attempted even in the human face divine,'' which is 
simply coloured with a mass of white paint. It is tlte more 
necessary to point out this peculiarity because Dr. Hock tells 
us that some of their ornaments in MsS. were like narrow 
ribbons, faf, whilst others were like string, round, (Churcli 
of our Fathers, i., p. 27C). Only in the folds of the 
garments of the Saviour or Saints do we find any attempt 
to vary the uniform flat effect ; and this is performed iu the 
most Imlicrous manner by lines of a colour in contrast witli 
that of the ground of the drapery, thus in the green robe of 
St. ilatthew in the Gospels of Liiidisftirue, the folds of the 
drapery arc indicated by red lines. 

Auotlier circumstance especially deserving of notice is 
the extreme delicacy and wonderful precision, united witli 
an extraordinary minuteness of detail, with wliich many 
of these ancient manuscripts were ornamented. I liavc 
exanuued, with a magnifying-glass, the pages of tlie Gospels 
of Lindisfarne and Book of Kells, for lionrs togetlier, without 
ever detecting a false line or an irregular interlacement ; and, 
when it is consideiXMl tliat many of these details consist of 
spiral hues, and are so minute as to 1)C impossible to liave been 
executed with a pair of compasscs,it reallyscoms a problem not 
only Avith what eyes, but also Avith Avhat instruments they could 
have been executed. One instance of the minuteness of these 
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details wll suffice to give an idea of this peculiarity. I have 
counted in a small space, measuring scarcely three-quarters 
of an inch by less than half an inch in ^vidth, in the Book of 
Armagh, not fewer than one hundred and fifty-eight interlace- 
ments of a slender ril)bon-pattern, formed of white lines edged 
by black ones irpon a black ground. Xo wonder that an artist 
in Dublin, lately applied to by Mr. Chambers to copy one of the 
])ages of the Book of Kells, excused himself from the labour on 
the ground, that it was a tradition that the lines had been traced 
by angels : Giraldus Cainbrensis, probabl}^ speaking of this 
very book, having affirmed, " sin autem ad perspicacius intu- 
enduni ocnlorum aciem invitaveris et longe penitus ad artis 
arcana transpenetnweris, tarn delicatas et subtiles, tarn actas 
et arctas, tarn nodosas et vinculatim collegatas tainque recen- 
tibus adluic coloribus illustratas notare poteris intricaturas, 
ut vere luec omnia iriKjdka potius quam humaiia diligentia 
jam asseveraveris esse composita.^' 

This excessive intricacy of the more elaborate of the 
ornaments described in the following' pages, seems, at first 
sight, the more extraordinary, because the attempts to 
represent the human figure, or to depict events, made 
by the same artists, are entirely puerile and barbarous, 
as may be seen by reference to my article on this 
subject in this Journal, voL vii., p. 17 ; but it appears to 
me to be almost a necessary result of ccsthetical develop- 
ment. that where the mind is fully embued Avitli the 
capabilities of higher art, the mere te^dinical details of orna- 
ment are lightly regarded and superficially treated : whereas, 
in cases where, either from ignorance or from religious or 
superstitious feelings, the delineation of tlio higher objects of 
art is not at all, or at best but rudely attempted, the mind 
of the artist necessarily dwells upon, and elaborates orna- 
mental details of various kinds, and often with an astonishing 
perfection and intricacy. With such a princij^lo in view, we may 
almost arrive at the conclusion that, starting from the simplest 
elements of ornamentation, the British, Anglo-Saxon, or Irish 
artist, living, as was the constant custom, in a monastery, and 
having, secularly, his mind an«I time fully occupied with this one 
subject, would work out these elements into elaborate results 
which cuultl scarcely fail, in some instances at least, to be 
identical with those obtained by similarly-occupied orna- 
meiitists in other countries. In such a case it needs not, for 
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instance, to assert, with regard to tlic intricate interlaced 
ribbon-patterns of British or xlnglo-Saxon work, that tlie artist 
obtained an idea of the pattern from the tesselated pavements 
of the Roman villas scattered over the country : in fact, the 
prevalence of such a pattern in Ireland, wiiere no Roman pave- 
ments were ever laid, sufficiently proves that such was not the 
origin of the design. On the contrarv, the twining of a cord, 
bundle of twigs, or strip of parchment would suggest much of 
the intricacy in some of these patterns, independent of the 
ingenuity of the artist in planning and inventing the more 
elaborate interlacements. I would by no means, however, 
desire it to be inferred that our early artists did not obtain the 
idea or principle of some of their ornaments elsewhere than 
from their own fancy; indeed, from the repeated travels of 
the British, Anglo-Saxon, oi* Irish missionaries, not only over 
Europe, but also to the Holy Laud and Egypt, it is not to be 
supposed that their eyes would be closed against ornaments 
which were in use in those countries. The inquiry, there- 
fore, whether any of these ornamental designs were thus 
borrowed, and, if so, whence derived, is one of too much 
interest to be closed without further research. 

The grand manuscripts of the Charlemagne period offer 
several important peculiarities for our consideration as 
intimately connected with the question of those of our own 
MSS. In them, for the first time, are introduced on the 
continent the great illuminated title-pages with gigantic 
initials ; and these we find ornamented with many of the 
precise iDatterns wliich occur in our earlier manuscri])ts. 
Indeed, a few of them are so strongly tinged with the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit of design, that they have received the 
term of Franco-Saxon ]\Ianuscripts. Such is, for example, 
the Great Bible of St, Denis, of Avhicli forty of the leaves 
are in the British iMuseum Library, AVheii we recollect the 
intercourse Avhich was ke})t up between our Anglo-Saxon 
and Iridi missionaries with those of France, it is not asto- 
nishing that the French artists should have adopted the fine 
leatures wliich they had seen employed in our maniiscri})ts, 
and shoufl have co[)ied the very ornaments which they 
fouinl in tliem, always, however, increasing their size and 
omitting much of their intricacy. But the elegant addition 
which they made to these ornaments in almost all their 
manuscripts by iutroduciug the acanthus with foliage, and 
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scroll patterns of purely classical design, gives a gracefulness 
to their pages ^vllicll ^ye look for in vain in the elaborate 
but often absolutely painfully intricate Avork of our artists. 
In designing these graceful ornaments, they appear to have 
been as prolific as the Irish and Anglo-Saxons ^Yere in their 
knot- work patterns ; and D’Aginconrt has given, in his forty- 
lifth plate, no fewer than seventy different designs of borders 
from the great Bible of St. Paul at Rome executed either for 
Charlemagne or Charles the Bald, all of which (save two) 
are composed of foliage and scrolls." Count Bastard has 
also given a vast number of fac-similes from these orna- 
mented Caroline volumes, and some specimens may be seen 
in my Paheographia Sacra Pictoria*' from the Evangeliariimi 
of Charlemagne at the Louvre, the Bible of Count Vivien, 
in the Bibliotheipie Rationale of Paris, and the Bible of 
Alciiin in the British ]\Iuseum. It is impossible to doubt 
that it was from classical models that these designs were 
adopted. Indeed, the gi*eat frienddiip which cxisteil between 
Charlemagne and Poj^e Hadrian, will easily allow us to 
account for so strong a classical influence l)eing visible in 
the Caroline ^ISS. The very psalter which Charlemagiie pre- 
senter! to this pope is still in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
(Silvestre ••PaleographieLaiiverselle,''pl. 12:2) and the pope, in 
return for the services rendered him b}" Charlemagne, sent him 

chanters, the Gregorian chant, grammarians, mathematici- 
ans, scientific instruments and monuments of art.'’ J^eglccting 
these historical facts, as avcII as the classical character of the 
ornaments of the Caroline ]\LsS., Dr, Rock (Church of our 
Fathers, vol, i. p. 2S2) asserts that Avhen Charlemagne had 
induced the French clergy to lay aside the old Gallican for the 
Roman liturgy and fresh ritual codices Avere needed, recourse 
must have been had to this island for them, Avhere, according 
to his assertion, the ritual of Rome had been ahvays practised, 
from the day of their conversion among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and hence inferring the Anglo-Saxon origin of the Frankish 
ritual of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Instead, however, of the artists of the Caroline period 
siinplv copying our insular designs, it cannot be doubted that 
the ado})tion of classical ornaments in their manuscripts and 

- Tins is the oopy of tliu Bible inentumecl of the oriKmicnt:iti(Hi and Lieneral character 
hy Dr. jleclv as*haviiii; l)een uneii liy of its illuminations, 'wliuh are almost 
Alcuiu to Charlemagne, and which, re- identical with those in the liible of Ceinir 
trardless both of the style of ihewntniLr, Ah\ien, is cmi&idereil by that wiiter as 
which is a pure Caroline niinusculc, and the work of an Angto-Saxon iiand. 
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architecture must have had great influence in modifying the 
style of our o^vn artists. The Alfred Je^vel (beautifully illus- 
trated in the second Volume of this Journal, 1G4, 16o) 
is, in foct, an illustration of this influence, supposing it to have 
been made for King Alfred. Tlie hack of tliis beautiful relic 
exhibits an ornamentally designed plant with its leaves and 
flowers. Kow we know that Etlielwulf/ the father of 
Alfred, married as his second wife, Juditli, daughter of 
Charles the Bald and Alfred himself went to Borne 
several times whilst young, and at a later period of his life 
was compelled, from the dearth of learned men in England, 
to send for Griiubald from St. Omer s, and John the monk 
from Corbie, as teachers in his new establishments. 

The Walton Cross, represented in this Journal (vol. v., 
p. 62), is another instance in stone-work in which foliage 
and scrolls with birds, are introduced in connection with 
intricate interlaced ribbon patterns. i\Ir. Petrie has also 
given various examples of ornamental architectural details 
from Glendalough, &c., in which foliage and scroll-work is 
introduced, and which he regards as of the ninth or tenth 
ceiiturv, considering not only that ornamental churches in 
the Ptomanesr[ue, or, as it is usually called in England, the 
Korraan style, were not uncommon in Ireland before the 
English invasion, but that much of this ornamental 
architecture remaining in Ireland is of an age anterior to 
the Isorman Conquest of England, and even probably of 
the Danish irruptions in Ireland. 

It must however be observed that the stone-work at 
Glendalough is in an entirely different style from tlie true Irisli 
ornamentation seen in such MSS. as the Gospels of Mac Begol 
or Mac Dunianas as well as from genuine Xormaii work. 

■' Tiic rm;:'’ of Kiiij; L^ll(!^\ulf in tin* nu'iit made by A‘<‘-er jMoneven^ij', Iiow 

Britihli Museum \Mth Ins nam**, t))at a cerfim da\ bih mother d 

lias b('en earefiilh illiistiated l*y Mr AUiv d and bis Ijrotlu'rs a Saxon book ol 

Albert Way, in tins (li. p. Ki;’.} poetry wliieli she j>romis('d to j;i\e to Idm 

ami Mr.>luuv. 6ce ,i pi. 1.) 'The should hist learn it, and that stiiuu 

narrowed hind part ot tlie riiitr lated thereliy and allured by the benuti- 

of tliree ornaments, an interlae<*d ribbon tudy illuminated letter at the beitiiini. 

with the emU loose, ddated and pointed, of the Vfdume, Alfred succeeded m 

a Malte'-e ero=;s within a circle, and two Icorinn,'; and rejieatinjx its contents Tliere 

spear.s arinefl at each end, cro^siii!^ eaeli i'-. sonic <huibt amoni^ historians, w’hetlitr 

other dia'^onally with tour small triangles the (jucen lien* alhuh'il to was Allred's own 

in the open spaces between the pc.mt'-. motlc'e. ( Kknrelui, or Ethelw ulfs second 

The design the two birds on the fn nt wihe dnditli If the latter, tin* maimserun 

ot tins rm'4 appears to me more lUzamine book was probably exeeuted in l'’r.iTie<*, 

than AiiLdo-Saxon ; but the iiisrnjttioii it tin* ttfi’iner, it was more prnhablv a 

and interlaced ribii<jn pattern are ns-n* Saxon MS . and indeed ir is , aid to 

ileeldedly Anirlo-Saxom ]a*en a " Saxon l(»ok of Roetry.'' 

‘ Everyone is taiiiihur with tiit stai-- 
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Previous to entering into the details of those peculiarfeatures 
of ornamentation ^sdiich more especially characterise the works 
of the early Christian British, Anglo-Saxon and Irish artists, 
it may be useful to say a few words on the leading elements 
of ornamentation. Ornament, then, is produced by a more 
or less pleasing change in the surface of an object, resulting 
either from its being incised or raised, or from its being marked 
with colours differing from the ground-colour of the object. 
By the introduction of shading upon a flat ground, of 
course the effect of an incised or raised ornament may be 
produced. The simplest ornament consists of a repetition 
of dots or points, circular, square, or triangular, instances of 
which may be seen in the sepulchral urns figured in this 
Journal, vol. iii, p. 68, and voL i., 229. Of their effectiveness as 
a principle of book-ornamentation, the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
offer a striking example ; the illuminated letters having 
a row of red dots all round them, a character which is 
regarded as distinctive of Anglo-Saxon (and Irish) i^fSS. 
by the Benedictine authors of the Nouveau Traite de 
Diplomatique. — Quoique toutes les lettres poiictuecs ne 
soient pas anglo-saxonnes, et que toutes les anglo-saxonnes ne 
soient pas ponctuees, c est neanmoins un caractere qui leur 
convient plus particulierement qu a mil autre genre d’ecriture, 
surtout quand elles sont majuscules.” (Tome ii., p. 122). 
Not only, however, are the large letters generally edged 
with rows of red dots, but in some of the finer manuscripts, 
as in the same Gospels of Lindisfarne, figures of animals are 
introduced with the outlines of their bodies composed of red 
dots ; and in the Gospels of S. Columba the entire bodies of 
the evangelical symbols are covered with small red dots. 

A single line, or a series of parallel straight lines placed 
horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, forms another simple 
element in ornamentation.^ The line being angulated forms a 
series of acute teeth producing a zig-zag pattern, or a succes- 
sion of the letter VVVV, which may be varied by there being 
several rows under each other, or by having the lower angles 
of two adjoining VV opposed to the upper ends of the strokes 
of one placed below forming a series of diamond-shaped 
patterns. Again, the angulated line, by having its lower 
angles rounded, produces a series of scollops or a succession 

^ x\s on the sepulclu'ivl ii\>iutUe Channel Iblandr-, Jtiurn. Arch. Inst., 1 

^ As on the same urns, JhhJ. 

VOL. X. 


s s 
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of the letter UUU; and if both the upper and lower 
angles of the angulated line are rounded, we have a 
succession of waves like a number of the letter S 

conjoined and placed on their sides. Two such waving 
lines crossing each other alternately in the centre, produce 
the well-known architectural ornament called the gidlloche, 
which may be considered as the simplest attempt at inter- 
laced work. A specimen of the wavy line occurs in this 
Journal (voLiv.,p.257),whilst the Cirencester tesselated pave- 
ment (vol. vi., p. 320) shows the guilloche : ‘ and the lower 
marginal ornament from Shobdon Church vol. i., p. 

237), is an instance in which three ribbons are thus interlaced, 
each ribbon being, moreover, ribbed down the centre, giving 
a richer effect. The waved line is, however, more commonly 
enriched by scroll-work terminating in foliage, of which 
examples may be seen in the fourth Volume of this Journal, 
pp. 76 and 247. But the pure guilloche and the wavy line 
enriched with scrolls and foliage, are more essentially classical 
and are rarely, if ever, met with in the early manuscripts 
and other objects more particularly now under consideration. 
Equally rare also is the classical modification of the scroll 
pattern given in the accompanying sketch copied from the 
border of one of the Scotch crosses in Mr. Chalmerses great 
work. 



Another simple modification of the right line consists in its 

being more or less repeatedly 
bent at right angles in oppo- 
site directions and at equal 
distances, producing a series 
of steps, as in this marginal 
ornament, copied from one of 
the grand pages of the Gos- 
pels of Mac Regol at Ox- 
ford, in which, by colouring 
the spaces between the angulated lines with contrasted 



' It will be seen in this plate how 
clumsily the ribbons forming tlie pattern 
interlace when two portions of the design 
come in contact. The Anglo-Saxon and 


Tridi artists always effected the junction 
of their interlaced ribbon patterns with 
wonderful skill. 
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tints, an excellent effect is produced. A similar, but 
sliglitly altered, ornament is produced as the decoration of 
a fascia in the accom- 
panying design from 
one of the less elabo- 
rately ornamented Irish 
MiSS. at St. Gall Another modification of the same 
pattern, as the ornament of a square, is seen in this 
figure^ also copied from one of the splendidly 
tesselated pages of one of the St. Gall MSS. 

This step-like ornament, from the simplicity of 
its character, has been employed from the earliest 
ages. It occurs, for instance, as the ornament upon 
the dresses in the sculptures of Isineveh (in the dresses of 
females driven into captivity). It is found of very common 
occurrence on the Kentish Anglo-Saxon fibulae. (See one 
in the Ashmolean Museum, figured in this Journal, vol. iv., 
p. 253). It is seen also on a small, very early Irish enamelled 
shrine, in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. This 
ornament is often accompanied by another, ^Yhich indeed 





seems rather to be a modification of it, being the repe- 
tition of the letter T in various positions. These examples 
are copied from a silver armlet in the British ]\Iuseum, in 
which this ornament has been formed by a single punch. 

A far more artistic effect is produced by the same 
elements being slightly altered in their position, as in 
Mr. Deck’s curious fibula (represented in vol. viii., p. 195).^ 
Here the base of each T is not opposed 
to the base of the opposite T, but to that 
of the one next adjoining it. The same 
arrangement also occurs in this ornament 
which is of common occurrence on the 
crosses of Wales, ^ on which a square is 
divided into four equal parts,^ each contain- 

^ A precisely similar brood), fouml at ^ As on the upper part of the Carew 
Little Wilbrahain,Cainb., is tii^ureil by the crt>ss, Journ. Ardi. Inst., vol. iii. p. 71. 
Hon. R. C. Neville, in his Saxon Ubse- ^ I have found this pattern precisely 
(^uies, plate 3, tig 1 1 (i. represented in Chinese drawings. 
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ing a T, in a similar position, the line.s dividing the square 
forming a fvl-fot cross.' 

A further modification of this pattern for the orna- 
mentation of a square occurs in this figure 
from the Cirospels of Mac Durnan in the 
Lambeth library, in which the alteration 
is produced by uniting the two letters T on 
each side, breaking the cross on these two 
sides. 

Another instance in which the step-like pattern is united 
with the T occurs in the ornamentation of the seat of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child, in the Book of Kells, ( see next page) 
accompanied by other ornaments to be subsequently noticed. 

Another simple ornament is the Greek or Maltese cross, 
with all the arms of equal length. Often, of course, this 
is used as an emblem of Christianity, but it frequently 
occurs as a mere decoratiye element, as where it is often 
repeated so as to produce a diaper effect, as on one of the 
Cumberland crosses and on yarious early Irish relics, as on 
the cover of the Leabhar Bhimma, the back of the bell of St. 
Patrick, and the underside of Mr. Petrie’s shrine of St. Madoc. 
Singly it is used as an ornament, both upright and as a Saint 
Andrew^ s cross, either alone or inscribed in a circle, as on 
the ring of Ethelwulf. Instances of its use as a Christian 
emblem may be seen in this Journal, vol. i., pp. 30, 12G ; 
vo!. ii., p. 86 ; vol. iii., pp. 17o, 177; vol. vi., p. si. 

Other ornaments, which from their simplicity are na- 
turally the results of the earliest attempts at decoration, 
and cannot be considered as belonging to any particular age 
or country, are also occasionally, but rarely, to be met with 
in the MSS. and other works under consideration. Thus, 
throughout the many illuminated pages of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, the only ornament which I have found, except 
the interlaced ribbon pattern, the elongated interlaced zoomor- 
pliic pattern, the spiral ornaments, and the diagonal pattern, all 



- This cross (a kiml of cro^s potent 
rebited) i', thus luiincd in a US. ot the 
litteeiith century. It uas m u'^h as early 
as t!ie tenth century lielore ('linst as a 
mystic sNinhol ainonir.st the relii^ioiis 
de\otees ot India ami Ciiina ; it occurs 
on very early C'hri.-tian remains, and is 
loan- 1 accordino to Mr. Waller, on the 
;;ir<lie of a priest of the <late A.n. 1011, 
It ocAUro in the centre coinpaitmtiu of 


the two great Welsli crosses at Carew 
and Neverne (Jourii. vol, ni. p. 71) and 
in the beautiUil circlet ot giit inttal, 
lonnd at lironghaui (Journ. vol. iv. p. 
Gd) between tlie iorks of tlie laaid ol one 
ot tlie angels. I ha\e found it also in tiie 
tLsselatetl pat^o op{ osite tbe coinnieiUM*- 
nient of St. John's Gospel, in the Go- pels 
of Lindisfarne, 
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subsequent!}^ described, and the step pattern above mentioned, 
is a small circle in the centre of one of the tesselated 


crosses, M-here the appearance 
of a rosette is produced by 
four straight lines being draM'ii 
through the circle, crossing 
in the centre, producing eight 
spaces or petals, each of which 
is rounded where it joins the 
circumference ; although hovr- 
everthus imitating a vegetable 
form, this ornament, it will be 
seen, is essentially geometrical. 
So again a circle is occasionally 
intersected by four other circles 
of the same size, as in the 
Cumdach of the Gospels of 
Dhimma (Betham, Ant. Res., 
vol. i., pi. vi), or a circle is cut 
into four parts by a Saint An- 
drews cross, as on the Forres 
pillar ; another analogous or- 
nament may be seen on the 
Aycliffe cross (Journ. Arch. 
Inst., vol. hi., p. 260). 

The fret is another char- 
acteristic ornament to Avhich, 
it is necessary to allude, 
consisting of one or more 
ribbons or fillets meeting in 
vertical and horizontal direc- 
tions, and running at parallel 
distances equal to their 
breadth, the section of the 
channels between them being 
rectangular. This is a purely 
classical ornament,' being, I 
believe, occasionally termed tl 



Scat of the Virjrm and Child. Book of Kells. 


“ Gammadion and it and 


its modifications arc very rarely met with in the early works of 


It is very ct'innion on the Ktniscan vase^, and a specimen of it occurs in the 
Cirencester te.sschiUd pavement (Jouin. Arch. Inst., vol. vi. p. 3’21). 
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our artists. 



The PeiHinon font ( Journ. Arch. Inst. vol. i., p. 
122), offers an instance of a comparatively simple 
kind; the ornament here figured from one of 
the early MSS. at St, Gall, seems to be referrible 
to this species of pattern,- if indeed it be not 
rather an angulated modification of the spiral 


pattern described more fully below. 

Another curious modification of this design (which ought 


also probably rather to be referred to the diagonal series 


of patterns described below) occurs in the Gospels of 



MacDurnan, as well as with veiy slight altera- 
tions in the Gospels at St. Gall. 

None of the preceding designs appear to 
me entitled to be considered as peculiarly 
characteristic of British, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Irish art ; but we have now arrived at one 


which is, I apprehend, exclusively national. This con- 
sists of a number of fine lines arranged diagonally, 
forming various patterns Avhich have a very Chinese-like 
aspect. As the letter Z seems to be the 
primary element of the ornament, it might 
be termed the 2 pattern : in its simplest 
form it is thus delineated : the ends of the 
horizontal top and bottom stroke being- 
dilated into triangles, the right hand top 
angle is also accompanied by a vertical 
line similarly terminated ; but this is added to fill up the 
space at the end of the pattern. 

In the next woodcut, it will be seen that the ^ is 



reversed, with three black triangles attached to each of 
the horizontal bars. This pattern is very common, both in 



manuscripts and carved stone-work, and it often fills up large 
spaces and squares, the pattern being easily extende<I ; thus 
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the two diagonal lines, extending from the outer upper margin 
of the above figure to the second row of black triangles from 
the top, forms one-half of a pair of supplemental letters Z; 
the design is, indeed, rows of the letters Z, alternately in the 
ordinary position and reversed, as seen in the follo’wing 
diagram, in which the pattern is magnified and drawn 
geometrically. 



Modifications of this pattern occur, as on the tombstone of 
Suibiiie. given in this Join-nal, vol.iii., p. 183 (from Mr. Petrie’s 
work on the Round Towers), where this pattern is accommo- 
dated to fill up four semi-circular spaces ; and also as in the 



accompanying magnified figure from the Gospels of Mac 
Durnan, where the Z has the top and bottom strokes drawn 
obliquely and nearly at right angles with the middle stroke, 
and their ends arc further angulated and alternately thickened. 
Sometimes also the thickened part, instead of resembling, as 
here, a broad letter A, is formed into a crescent shape 
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(Gospels of Mac Durnan and Gospels at St. Gall). Sometimes 
also, as in the first tesselated page of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, it is formed (in conjunction with the opposite 
angulated end) into a square, and the thin lines being drawn 
very close together, the appearance of tesselation is produced. 

To this class of ornament must also, in my opinion, he 
ascribed the device upon the Penally cross, represented in 
this vol. i., p. 384, from drawings by Mr. A. Mhy, 

to the truthfulness of which I can vouch from examination 
and rubbings of the original stone. In this the design 
consists of a series of the letter I, placed obliquely in opposite 
directions, with broad top and bottom tip-strokes. The 
geometrical construction of this pattern is at once seen in 
the accompanying figure. 





The followdng figure is a much magnified representation 
of part of a panel in a border in the Lambeth Aldhelm, 



and it will bo seen that it is essentially identical with the 
Penally ornament, differing only in having one end of each 



V‘JL. X 
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of the top and bottom tip-strokes united Mitli that of the 
opposite |.* 

The next pattern to be noticed as of almost univer-sal em- 
ployment by all classes of artificers in the early jieriod under 
consideration, is the interlaced ribbon pattern, which, although 
.simple in some few rude instances, in almost every case 
is excessively intricate in its convolutions, which are often 
.symmetrical and geometrical. In the two sketches opposite 
figs. 1 and 2 (from the Gospels at St. Gall) we have tw'o single 
narrow rilibons curiously intertwined, whilst in the three fol- • 
lowing (figs. 3, 4, and 5) two ribbons run closely parallel to each 
other, but are interlaced alternate!}'. Figure 3 is greatly mag- 
nified from a panel in the Gospels of Mac Rcgol at Oxford, and 
the ribbons are very narrow, and w’hite on a Idack ground. 
In figure 4 (magnified from the Lindisfarne Gospels) the 
ribbons are much broader, touching each other, and variously 
coloured ; at the point also where one curve approaches 
another they become angulated, thus producing a series of ►J* 
down the centre of the pattern. The same effect is also 
produced in the centre of the figure 5, magnified from 
one of the tesselated pages of the Gospels of Mac Eegol, 
and which is in fact only a modification of fig. 4 by uniting 
the alternate third and fourth lateral semicircles. 

Specimens of such interlaced work in various metals are 
given in this Journal (vol. iv. p. 63), from the chased 
Brougham circlet ; (vol. iv. p. 253) from the Ashmolean 
fibula : (vol. vii. p. 37) the small Caenby circular disc (in 
which three ribbons are laid side by side) ; the IMelton buckle 
(vol. ix. p. 116) and the Castle Bytham fibula (vol. x. p, 81) ; 
both of the same date and character as the Caenby disc, and 
(vol. vi. p. 216) from the Thornbrough fibula.' 

In stone work, the Penally crosses (vol. i. p. 384), having 
also three ribbons laid side by side ; the Isle of Man crosses, 
(vol. ii. pp. 75, 76); the Carew and Neverne crosses (vol. iii. 
p. 71), and the Lancaster cross (vol. iii. p. 72) ; the Bedale, 
Aycliffe, and Hawkeswell crosses (vol. iii. p. 259, 260) ; the 

^ Had both ends of each tip-stroke been are almost always horizontal and vertical, 
united to the tip-strokes of the opposite I, but in the tesseiated j>avement at North- 
a pattern would liave been produced leigh, Oxfordshire, arc four lozenge-shaped 
almost identical with tliat upon the great compartments, in m hich the fret is 
Cliinese bell in the British Museum, and arranged diagonally. 

this brings us very near to the classical ^ Tlie interlacings in the so-callcd cruci- 
fret of Greek and Homan artists alluded form fibulae are ordinarily very clumsily 
to above in page 2fi7, except that the latter arranged. 
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Bath cross (vol. iii. p. oof)) ; the Barningham gravestone 
(vol. iv. 3o7), and the Walton cross (vol. v. p. 62), furnish 
various illustrations of interlaced ribl)on patterns. 

The interlacings on the Hackthorn cross (voL vi. p. 400), 
are very curiously arranged to form birds, occupying the 
upper spaces above the arms of the cross. 

In horn, a curious example, from Switzerland, is given 
in vol. iv. p. 7o ; but several examples of bone carved with 
interlaced Avork and dragons occur in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and in Mr. Wakeman s collection. 

The leathern covering of the Book of Armagh, and of the 
slirine of St. Madoc (of which figures are given by Mr. Petrie) 
are elaborately ornamented with interlaced work. 

In the early manuscripts this species of ornament may be 
considered as the most preA^alent of all. 

There are some variations of these interlaced ribbon 


designs which merit attention, A very simple effect is pro- 
duced by two OA^als crossing each other at right angles, an 
ornament very greatly distriljiited, occurring in Greek and 
Syriac JISS., in Roman tesselated pavements, &c. An 
instance in early stone-work occurs on the Llan Jestyn font 
(' Journ. Arch. Ins/ vol. i. p. 126), but it is A'ery rarely met 
with in MSS. Another simple design is formed by the inter- 
section of four semi-ellipses and lines parallel to their major 
axes. j\[r. Petrie has given an example of it from Irish 


stone Avork, and there are several elaborate mo- 
r difications of it on the Scotch crosses figured in 
^Ir. Chalmers’ fine Avork. It occurs also in the 
] fine early MS. Avhich I regard as portion of the 
^ '• Biblia Gregoriana (Brit. Mus. MS. Reg, 1 E. vi.), 

and in the curious Psalter, Vitellius, F. 11, Avhich lias fur- 


nislied the accompanying figure. 


Another ornament very commonly employed in filling up 



small triangular spaces in all kinds of AAmrk, is 
the triquetra, in Avhich the outer corners of the 
interlacing are angulated, of Avhich this figure 
is an example. It is sometimes elaborated, 


iH.pietia specimens from metal AAmrk (the crozier 

of Damimad Ochene) given by Mr. Petrie (Round ToAvers, 
p. 230). An instance of its occurrence on one of the Isle of Man 


crosses may be seen in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 76.) By 
some persons it is considered as emblematical of the Trinity. 
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Another very distingiiisliing species of ornament, profusely 
adopted in the early work of all kinds, consists of monstrous 
animals, birds, snakes, lizards, &c. of various kinds, generally 
extravagantly elongated with tails, top-knots, or tongues 
forming long interlacing ribbons, and intertwining together 
in the most fantastical manner ; often these designs are, 
like the ribbon patterns, symmetrical, but occasionally they 
are drawn so as to occupy the required space in an irregular 
manner. “ Les lettres historiees anglo-saxonnes,” say the 
Benedictine authors of the “ Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique,” 
tom. ii. p. 122, “ se distinguent des autres parcequ’elles abou- 
tissent en tetes et en queues de serpens,” adding in a foot- 
note, Les ornemens des lettres grises anglo-saxonnes 
semblent n’etre le fruit que d’imaginations atroces et melan- 
choliques. Jamais d’idees riantes ; tout se ressent de la 
durete du climat ” ! ! A recent and learned writer, how- 
ever, Dr. Rock, would see in all these designs a symbolical 
meaning, “ which, though its sense be locked up from us 
now, if we wait and look with patience, we may some day 
find the key to it.” (Church of our Fathei-s, vol. i. p. 279.) 
The same author has proposed the following explanation of 
the birds which are delineated in great numbers on one of 
the tesselated cruciform pages of the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
(that opposite the commencement of 8t. John’s Gospel) ; 
these he supposes are intended for eider ducks, or the ducks of 
St. Cuthbert, as that species of is popularly termed ; 

and as the volume was written and illuminated in honour of 
that saint, the birds which he loved during his life were 
represented in the volume thus decorated by his followers. 
A closer examination would, however, have shown this 
•writer that the birds are not ducks, but have the beaks 
and talons of eagles, and if any symbol is to be traced from 
them (which I cannot ho-wever affirm) they ought rather 
to be considered as illustrations of the evangelical symbol of 
Saint John. They also occur in all the early MSS., Irish 
as well as Anglo-Saxon, which is another reason wh}' their 
attribution to St. Cuthbert cannot be maintained. 

These zoomorphic ornaments may be divided according to 
the classes of animals which they represent. Occasionally, 
but of rare occurrence, the human figure is thus treated ; on 
one of the panels of the smaller cross of IVIonasterboice, and 
on one of the Kilklispecn crosses are carved groups of 
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human figures, strangely attenuated and interlaced : in metal- 
work the same occurs on one of the bosses of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Lismore crozier; and in 3IISS. the Book of Kells 
offers numerous instances (one of which is represented in 
Pahneogr. Sacr. Pictoria, pi 1 of the Book of Kells), and the 
design (fig. b, ante, opposite page 291) is from the Gospels of 
Mac Regol at Oxford. 

Of quadrupeds the most ordinary animal which appears 
to be figured is the greyhound, or more probably the old, and 
now, I believe, extinct Irish blood-hound, of which a tolerably 
good representation is given in one of the fanciful marginal 
ornaments in the Book of Kells. The accompanying letter, m, 
(fig. 7, opposite) from the Gospels of Lindisfarne, exhibits four 
of these dogs in the thick strokes of the letter, whilst in the 



open space are represented two large dogs’ heads with the 
ears extended into a pair of large wing-like appendages. 
The greater attenuation of the animal, and the shortenino- of 
the legs, the fore-paws placed towards the head, and the hind 
ones at a great distance behind, with a long interlacing tail, 
gives the quadruped the appearance of a lizard, and hence 
I apply to this modification the term lacertine rather than 
dracontine, wings being rarely, if ever, added to the figure 
with the head of a quadruped. The design given above is 
a magnified drawing from one of the marginal ornaments in 
the Gospels of Mac Durnan, and represents a very curious 
treatment of two of these monstrous creatures. 

In the next (fig. 8) design we have the letter q formed of a 
creature with a long angulated body, the head of a greyhound 
with one ear forming a sort of liorn, extending over the 
nose, and the other ear, or a top-knot, produced into a whirling 
ribbon of great length ; the neck is encircled with a collar of 
pearls, there are no fore-legs, and the hind pair are singularly 
bent back and interlaced with the long knotted tail. This 
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letter is from the Psalter of Ricemarclius, Trin. Coll. Duhlin. 
The same Psalter supj^lies us Avith an instance (fig. W*) of the 
mode in which these monstrous animalswere employed as mar- 
ginal ornaments round three, or neaiij^ the whole of four sides 
of a page, the open spaces in the supposed body of the animal 
being filled with panels of interlaced ribbons, animals, &c., in 
the ordinary manner, the hind-legs and tail forming the 
termination of the ornamental border. Sometimes, instead 
of these, we find a fislf s tail represented, as in the Book of 
Kells and Gospels of St. Gall. In the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
are also various instances of this treatment. 

The Psalter of St. Ouen, which appears to me 
to be of the same date as that of Ricemarchus, 
although the French palaeograpliers place it 
several centuries earlier, offers many curious 
letters, formed of strange animals, of which 
the accompanying is a specimen, in which 
a dog’s liead is accompanied by a fish’s tail, 
without any legs, forming the letter C. 

Birds also are introduced to a very great 
extent with similar elaborations and often 
equally attenuated. Thus in the figure (9, oppo- 
site p. 294) from one of the grand tesselated 
pages of the Gospels of St. Chad, are eight birds, some with long 
slender interlacing tails, and some with top-knots, strangely 
elongated and intertwined, forming an almost endless series 
of regularly alternate overlapping ribbons. The toes of all 
the birds are also curiously elongated wdth the cla^Ys of 
rapacious birds. 

Of snakes or snake-like animals, without either legs or 
wings, scarcely any representations occur in the MSS., 
although they are found occasionally on the carved crosses, 
as on ]\Iuiredach’s cross at Monasterboice, and on some of 
the Scotch crosses figured in Mr. Chalmers’ great work. 
In the engraving of the Runic cross at Kirk Braddan, given 
ill this JournnL (vol ii. p. 75,) the animals have the appearance 
of short snakes, but the drawing was in this part incorrect, as 
they are carved on the original cross with short legs.'’ 
They occur in their true form as serpents intertwined and 

In tliiH llu bn<lu‘S arc shorter “ Draclienziorath«‘n ‘’of D iniOi monuments 

and thicker than ordinar\ . a, d ajiparoiit'y tiyured in Giudo t<i Nortlicni Archa - 
bearing a great re^euiblatieo to the p 
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biting; each other’s tails, in the remarkable Anglo-Saxon tomb 
at Bedale (Joiirii. Arch. Instit, vol. hi. p. 2 j8). 

Acurious arrangement of dog-like animals occurs as the 
crest of the head of several ancient Irish croziers, a number 
of these quadrupeds being represented in succession, each 
biting the tail or hind legs of the preceding ; the same 
occurs also in some of the oldest as in the Gospels 

of St. Columba and those of Lindisfarne. The Cuerdale 
fragment (Journ. Arch. Instit, vol. iv. p. 189, no. 88), 
apparently formed portion of a similar arrangement, but I 
apprehend it was originally portion of a fine brooch of the 
form given in this Journal, (vol. vii„ p. 78 ; ix. 90, and ix. 
200). The fragment, (vol. iv. p. 190, no. 94), is also part of 
another brooch in which the flattened part is ornamented with 
dragons — many examples of which were shown in the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853. The heads of dogs or lizards’ heads 
were also often used as terminal ornaments, the gaping 
mouth serving as the termination of a long stem, as 
in the Cuerdale fragments, 91 and 97, which are also por- 
tions of brooches." 

As the termination of an ornament also, the heads of dogs or 
similar animals were of very common occurrence both in ]\ISS, 
and metal- work, as for instance in the jewel of Alfred above 
referred to (vol. ii. p. 164). The magnificent cross of Cong 
in the Royal Irish Academy, figured also in this Journal 
(vol. V. p. 245), is mounted upon a finely carved dog’s head, and 
such also occurs in the grand Tara brooch, of which 
excellent figures of both sides have been given in the Art- 
Journal during the past autumn. 

In the MSS. it is also of common occurrence ; of which the 
drawing of the chair of the Virgin, given above (p. 287), is an 
example. 

It is worthy of remark that the ancient stone crosses of 


“ Nothin" can more completely prove 
how little our iKuioiDtl antiquities have been 
studied, owin" chiefly to the want of a 
national collection in the British Museum, 
tlian to find tliese Cuerdale fragments 
described, in 1847, by so excellent an 
antiquary as the Keeper ot the An- 
tiqinne" in that e’^tabbshtnent, as objects 
ot unknown use, and probably ot Kastern 
origin (Jonru. Arch. Iii^t,iv, UD), Ibl. 

it IS fine ot the benefit^* of the 
Uuhlin Exhibition ot IR.Vb tliat it lias 


nfiforded to many English antiquarians an 
opportunity ot '<tud\ing the anfqnities of 
the Sister Island, ^\hich are so peculiar 
that we may well excuse an Englisli 
antiquary for not being able to deter- 
mine the nature of fragments siich as 
those tound at C’uerdale, esjieciaily ^\}i(hi 
the use ot some ot the mo^t curious 
articles in the Irish Collections reinanis 
unknown even to the Irish antifjnanans 
themselves 
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Wales are very rarely ornamented with these zoomorphic 
patterns. The only instance which I can call to mind is the 
sculptured stone standing on the north side of the Church 
of Penally, near Tenby. 

The only other species of ornament worthy of notice, is, 
perhaps, still more characteristic of the early works of these 
islands than any of the preceding. It consists of a number 
(2, 3, or 4) of spiral lines starting together from a central 
point, each of which after several circumvolutions goes ofl' 
to another adjacent similar spiral, the direction taken by each 
line being constantly that of the letter C, and not scroll- 
Avise, that of IS. The principle of the 
ornament Avill be seen from the ac- 
companying diagram, and the mode 
of its more ordinary execution in 
fig. 11, copied from the heading 
of one of the large initial letters in 
the Gospels of St. Gall. The spirals 
in this ornament are composed of 
only two or three lines, each haAnng the end next the centre 
of the circle thickened ; ^ in none of these spirals moreoA^er are 
there more than six circumvolutions, that is, each of the three 
spiral lines in the circle only makes tAvo circumvolutions, but 
in the more elaborate IMSS., as in the Gospels of Mac Regol 
and in the Paris Gospels, there are as many as 1 8 or 20 cir- 
cumvolutions in a circle, draAvii with extraordinary precision 
and delicacy. A peculiarity in the pattern further consists in 
having the open space between the adjacent wdiorls divided 
into equal sized spaces, coloured alternately, light and dark, 
AAuth a small transverse dark-pointed oval in the light ground, 
and a similar light-coloured one in the dark ground. This orna- 
ment, Avith this additional peculiarity, is exactly represented 
in the early metal-Avork in Avhich the space betAveen the 
Avhorls is raised to a ridge (tlie dark portion in the MS. 
representing the shaded side of the space), and the small- 
pointed ovals are impressed, giving to this portion of the 
design something of the appearance of one of the long 



^ As :i further instance of the manner 
hy which uii unequal number ot spiral 
hues is }>ro«iuce<l in a t^ivoii pattern, it 
may be mentioned that one ot the Kil> 
culieii cnisses exhibits a ]>anel containiiui 
a set of nine bo-ses (three in tliiee rows) 


htrmecl of s])iral Hues ; the centre boss 
consi'^ts ot four lines extending to the 
midtUe boss on the top, bottom, and two 
sides. Tliese tour bosses consist of only 
throe spirals, whilst the four at the four 
anodes enu&ist of only two spirals 
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ancient curved Irish trumpets dilated at the mouth, which is 
represented by the ovals in question, and hence the pattern 
has obtained the name of the trumpet-pattern in Ireland, 
where it is very common on the stone crosses, grave-stones, 
metal-work, brooches and in manuscripts. In the collection of 
the Royal Irish Academy are several bronze circular plates 
about 9 inches in diameter (the use of which is unknown) in 
which this pattern is employed of a large size. Mr. Petrie has 
given a figuz’e of the grave-stone of Suibhne Mac Maelhumai, 
one of the three Irishmen who visited Alfred the Great, as 
related in the Saxon Chronicle, and who died A.D., 892, 
in which the centre of the cross is formed into a circle filled 
with this spiral pattern (Round Towers, p. 323). The grave- 
stone of Abbot Flannchadh is more simple, the design 
being a cross -shaped figure witli[xiOt icithin, as printed by Mr. 
Chambers in his paper on ancient crosses, Ecclesiologist, vol. 
ix. p. 96) a circle placed in the centre of the limbs formed by 
three radiating eccentric lines merging into one another as 
they approach the circumference, leaving between them three 
pear-shaped spaces somewhat similar to the circular portion 
of the diagram given above. Flannchadh died in 1002. 

The C-hke arrangement of the spiral pattern is so uniform 
that, in the very few instances in which it is departed from 
either in metal, stone, or MSS. ornamentation, we may 
suspect extraneous influence; thus, on a slab near the junction 
of the upper and right arms of the cruciform vault at New 
Grange (fora rubbing of which, made in October, 1853, lam 
indebted to Mr. Way), is a series of incised spiral lines, 
forming whorls, each whorl formed of two lines, each of which 
makes two circumvolutions, and then both lines are carried 
scroll or ^-like to form the next whorl. This is the stone 
engraved by Mr. Wakeman ( Archaeologia Hibernica, p. 24), 
but he has not drawn the junction of the whorls correctly. 
Now, judging from the types of ornament given in the 
“ Guide to Northern Archaeology,” p. 70, the spiral patterns 
of Denmark are of this scroll-like character, and from this 
circumstance alone I would infer that this singular mound is 
of Scandinavian rather than Celtic origin. Mr. Chambers, on 
the other hand, from the cruciform arrangement of the vault, 
and the ornaments carved on its stones, considers it to be a 
comparatively modern Christian structure, instancing a 
pattern (Wakeman, p. 29) as identical with one on the 
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borders of the Gospels of St. Chad at Lichfield (Ecclesio- 
legist, Tol. viii). This is, hoAvever, not exactly the case. The 
New Grange pattern is simply a series of St. Andrew’s crosses, 
separated from each other by perpendicular lines, the 
spaces between the arms forming sunk triangular spaces, 
leaving the crosses in relief, whereas the ornament in St. Chad’s 
book, to which Mr. Chambers refers, is the simpler diagonal 
Chinese-like pattern represented above, page 288. The 
other ornaments, also carved on the New Grange stones, are 
of that rude character which is seen on earthen vases found in 
barrows. The cross within the circle occurs in the cruci- 
form chamber at Dowth, not at New Grange (AVakeman, 
p. 34), in conjunction with other rudely carved simple pat- 
terns, without, as I apprehend, any Christian character 
belonging to it. 

One of the curious little circular bronze Irish instruments 
with a curved slender handle, of unknown use, but which 
have been termed crepitacula^ in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has this spiral ornament beautifully impressed. 
Another of the same instruments in the collection of 
Mr. Cooke of Parsonstown, was produced in the Dublin 
Exhibition, and described as a '' Pagan Sacerdotal Badge/' 
and was similarly ornamented in enamel. Mr. Petrie possesses 
another small bronze implement of unknown use, of the 
most beautiful execution, in the shape of a thin funnel with a 
circular disc and two semi-circular ones attached at the top, 
having the spiral pattern in relief on it ; he possesses also 
several small plates of bronze most elegantly chased with this 
pattern. The Duke of Northumberland likewise possesses a 
small metal ornament, probably the cover of a reliquary, 
with the same kind of pattern elaborately tooled on it. The 
same design occurs on several small circular enamelled 
plates of early wmrk, one of Avhich, in the Aluseum of the 
Warwick Natural History and Antiquarian Society, has been 
figured in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 160), another is represented 
by Mr. Rogers (Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. iii., p. 282) ; 
these were found near Chesterton. Another very similar 
is in the collection of Lord Londesborough, and another is 
in the hands of an antiquary in Oxfordshire, which was 
dug up in one of the Anglo-Saxon graves at Eynsham in that 
county. Two similar roundels are described in Archaeologia, 
(vol. ix., p. 190) which were found in Derbyshire. The two 
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remarkable silver relics from Largo, represented in this 
Journal (voL vi. p. 2o2), also exhibit these spiral patterns. 

It is worthy of notice that I have not found any instance 
of this spiral ornament on any of the carved stone crosses of 
Wales. It occurs, however, on several of those of Scotland, 
but the only instance of its occurrence in sculpture in 
England, of which I am aware, is the font of Deerhurst 
Church (figured in Journal Brit. Arch, Assoc., vol. i., p. fij). 
Judging from the figure, and bearing in mind that this 
style of ornament was not used in MSS. in England 
after the 9 th century, this may be the oldest ornamented 
font in England. 

The large design (fig. 12, opposite p. 297), is the magnified 
representation of one of the small compartments (about f of an 
inch square) in one of the grand tesselated pages in the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne, in which great variety is produced by sepa- 
rating the spiral lines in the centre of each whorl, and giving 
them various terminations, sometimes having very much the 
appearance of the head of an animal with gaping jaws. I 
believe I may safely affirm that such a design as the one 
represented in this figure is not to be found in the ornamental 
work of any ancient people except the Irish, British, and 
early Anglo-Saxons. 

The sculptures of the grand chancel arch of Tuam cathedral, 
a cast of which formed so conspicuous an ornament in the 
Dublin Exhibition, presents us with a S-like modification of 

this spiral pattern, conjoined 
with the redoubled scroll pat- 
tern ; the accompanying figure, 
copied from Mr. Petrie’s work 
(comjiared with rubliings ma<lc 
by myself), shows a fascia on the 
lower part of the cajiital in 
which three riliboiis start from 
one centre ; the middle one 
descending and joining tlic 
lower row of scrolls ; upon the 
sides of the capital, the plain 
redoubled scroll is represented, 
similar to that figured above, 
p. 2S4. 

In the preceding pages I have purposely left untouched the 
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question as to Avlieiice the early artists of these islands obtained 
the very characteristic styles of ornament here described, 
lly some writers they have V)cen considered as exclusively 
British.' by others as Augio-?Saxen, whilst others liave 
regarded them as exclusively Irish. By some^ they have 
been described as Runic and Scandinavian, by some as entirely 
of Roman origin,^ and by others as Byzantine and Eastern in 
their derivation. Tempting as it is, I shall defer the conside- 
ration of this branch of the enquiry until a future occasion. 

J. 0. WESTWOOD. 


“ liriiain taught Irelaiul a peculiar 
&ryle f>t‘ scription and ornament C— ‘‘ol- 
thouirli some Leautitul samples of our 
Britibii MSS were taken over to Ireland, 
the Irish never made any progress in the 
art of illuminating ” — Rock, Church of 
our Fathers,!, pp ‘27V‘270, 

Ledwich is the chief author of this 
poj'iilar notioij. Not a siii^de Runic 
monument occurs in Ireland, ami the 
sculptured Runic stones in tlie north of 
Europe are several centuries more recent 
than the Irish monuments. 


‘‘ The \\hole of these devices and 
ornaments, mcluding even the Scaiidina- 
\ian device of the intertwined serpents, 
are exclusively Italian, with an occasional 
mixture of Greek designs, and not of 
iiativc, or Celtic, or Teutonic origin.’’ — 
Cliainhers, in Ecclesiologist, ix fU. Tiiis 
gentleman iuoiao\er gives a variety of 
reasons in sujiport of the opinion that one 
or more of tiie tinest of the Irish cro^-^es, 
including one of those at Monasterboice, 
were executtd in Italy and imported into 
Ireland IbUl, p. fdh 
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ox THE LEADIXG EVEXTS IN THE HISTOEY OF THE EMPEESs 

MATILDA, APTSIXG OUT OF HEP ATTFAIPT TO ESTABLISH 

HEliSELF OX THE TIIliOXE OF EXGLAXD. 

r.Y THE ni:v edwaiid iuexer, m a., reltoh or mareseield 

The leading incidents in the life of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. and mother of Henry IL, and more especially those 
arising out of the great political drama connected Avitli it — 
lier futile attempt to establish herself on the throne of 
England upon the death of her father, in opposition to the 
usurpation of her cousin Stephen, — have been very fully 
pourtrayed by Hume and other historians. Still, resulting 
from that eventful struggle Avere many casualties, many 
hairbreadth escapes and disastrous consequences, to A\diicli 
this ambitious, but ill-advised and ill-fated Avoman, AA^as 
doomed to submit, A^''hich are full of interest ; but Avhich, for 
brevity's sake, these Avriters AA^ere under the necessity of 
omitting, or of very shortly noticing. It is my intention to 
give, in a more enlarged and connected form, a detailed 
narrative of some of the most interesting of her exploits, 
during the period of her sojourn in this country, as they are 
to be gleaned from the Chronicles of those earlv times. 

Her title to the throne of England arose from the foct of 
her beino; the onlv surviving child of her father, the third 
son of the Xorman invader ; AAdio, upon the accidental and 
untimely death of his elder brother, William Ilufus, Avhile 
hunting in the Xcav Forest, usurped the croAvn to the exclu- 
sion of llobert. the rightful heir, at that time enga^'md in 
prosecuting the Holy War in Palestine. Her only brother, 
a youth of great talent and promise, had been cut off, at the 
early age of eighteen, in an endea\mur to rescue his natural 
sister, the Countess of Perche. They Avcrc returning AAutli 
their father and a large retinue of the junior nobility, from 
France, after a successful attempt on the part of Henry, 
to restore peace to that distracted country, and had arrived 
Avithin a short distance of the British shores, Avhen, ambitious 
of being the first to land, the prince, at an unguarded 
moment, Avas led to offer a liberal reAA'ard to the crcAv of 
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the ship in Avhich he and the countess vrere embarked, if 
they would so urge the vessel forward as to enable him to 
accomplish tlic object of his wishes. By this proposal they 
were induced to make the attempt ; and in doing so, ran the 
ship on a rock, and totally destroyed her. All on board 
would probably have perished, had not a boat been secured 
by some of the sailors, which enabled them to rescue the 
prince, who, after the vessel had become a wreck, was the 
tirst object of their solicitude. He would doubtless have 
been saved, had not his attention been attracted by the cries 
of the countess, then struggling with the waves, at no 
great distance from him. This induced him to return to her 
rescue. Vain were the remonstrances of his friends to deter 
him from so hazardous an undertaking ■ unavailing their 
representations of the danger. Suffiicient to animate this 
heroic youth to risk anything, even his own safety, was the 
consciousness that the life of a beloved sister was in jeopardy ; 
he was quite resolved to rescue her from the jaws of death, 
or to perish in the attempt. And perish he unhappily did. 
Too fully verified were the worst anticipations of the remon- 
strants. For, floating in the sea by means of the siq^port 
which broken })ieces of the vessel rendered them, were many 
of the companions of the tender-hearted and adventurous 
prince ; who. as the boat, in returning to the rescue, approached 
the countess, recklessly crowded into it ; till, being unable 
longer to sustain the additional weight, it went down, and all 
on board perished. By the exertions of the sailors of one 
of the other vessels, who had observed her perilous situation, 
as well as her brother s unsuccessful endeavour to save her, 
she was taken up ; but more than 140 of the younger 
sons of the leading aristocracy of England are said to have 
been drowned with prince AVilliam on this most mclanchol}^ 
occasion. His father, in whose sight this took place, was so 
overpowered both in mind and body, that, though he survived 
the shock fifteen years, he is recorded never again to have 
smiled, or to have shown his wonted cheerfulness. Ho died 
in A.D. 1135. Prior to his decease he appointed Matilda his 
successor, at the same time taking the prudential measure of 
calling on the nobility to swear fealty to her. ^latilda was 
then the consort of GeotlVey Plantagenct, by whom she had 
a son, iifterwards Henry 11. : she had }>reviou^ly es[>oused the 
Emperor Ib.mry V. of Germany, by whom she hatl no issue. 
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Decisive and satisfactory as tlii‘< arrangement on tlio part 
of Henry Avas deemed by liiim to her ^vliu Avas tlie principal 
object, and for wliose gorul it was made, the precautions 
proved far otherwise. Little did MatiMa profit by it. For 
no sooner had the king's death become generally known, 
than she found herself deserted by the barons, who, to 
secure their allegiance and support, had been permitted ]>y 
ileiiry to fortiiy their castles, thereby becoming petty 
moiiarehs. each in the district in which he resided ; and who 
bv this means, instead of lacing conciliated, acquired a con- 
trolling power. Avhich they were, without difficulty, able to 
sustain. The barous, upheld by the clergy, who also had 
become a very powerful body, disregarded, for the most ])art. 
the appointment of Henry, and the oath which they had 
taken to support i\[atilda, by superseding her claim to the 
crown, and placing her cousin Ste})hcn on the throne. This 
the imperious temper of iMatilda, at that time with her 
husband in Xormandy, could not brook : a\'ailing herselh 
therefore, of an insurrection in her favour, and of great 
promises of support AAdiich had been held out by her natural 
brother, PLobert of Gloucester, Avho had come to this country, 
soon after the usurpation of Stephen, for tlie express purj»ose ul 
supporting her cause, she came to England ; and having 
disembarked at the port of Littlehamptond she proceeded 
direct to Arundel Castle, a distance of about three miles, 
where she took up her residence ; having been induced to 
do so by the solicitation of her step-mtaher, (^ueen Adeliza, 
the consort of Vrilliara de Albinig Earl of Sussex, one of the 
most powerful bar()ns of bis day ; by whom she Avas most 
gladly received. Her first stop after lier arrival at Arundel, 
was openly to lay claim to the crown ; and to send from 
thcncc messengers into the counties of England known to bo 
favourable to her cause, to excite her friends to arouse them- 
selves in Aundication of her right. 


* Most of he Pen'-ienc (.‘hroiiielerst stiae 
PortMiimith to been the j^tlaec of 

AlatiMa’s <liseinharkation Xeverthelo'-s, 
I am di-'posed to consider with Matthew 
Paris, the port of Litth h'lin -•■ad 
portum Aruiid-d aj>plicans” are ins words 
—as the ].-rt ot the coast at which 
landed. With a harijour so eontiitoous 
to .Vrunde*! a-i tui>,, s]nj v.o.ild scarcely 
iiavo oe '[ t .iCjiLil ..n t" Cot f'HioiUii ; 
whicli woa'd iuive eiir.uled on hir U 


Journey of thirty miles throu;;h a oountiw 
(itiiit ult of pa'^saLt"'', Indore she could have 
attained the pi.ace of lier destination. 
Fabyan and Grafton omit all notice of her 
vi>it to Arundid, They .state that slie 
went tlirect Iroiii iNirtsiuouth to Hristol. 

- Gciwase (\. Script, col. G'.-ID), allud- 
iiiij to Adeli/)'s counretion with tliis 
1) iron, c.ilN Ir r "Anuff \id l\coit V\ il 
licinn comitis fie Arundelio.'’ 
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At the time of Maud’s arrival, Stephen was actively 
engaged in opposing the progress of her uncle David, King 
of Scotland ; who, in defence of his niece's title to the 
throne, had raised a powerful army ; and having penetrated 
as far as Yorkshire, was committing the most barbarous 
devastations. Ko sooner, however, had information reached 
Stephen of the bold and unexpected step which Matilda had 
taken, and of her proceedings against him, than he abandoned 
his resistance to the incursion of David, and turned his face 
towards Arundel. Prompt and determined in all his move- 
ments, more particularly when called upon to encounter 
opposition to his designs, he had, by forced marche.s, brought 
up his army under the bulwarks ot the castle, before his 
intentions had become known to the inmates ; and con- 
sequently before preparations had been made for defence. So 
unlookcd for indeed was the arrival of Stephen, that at the 
time all was confidence and security within the castle. The 
voice of mirth and festivity, consequent upon the visit of 
Matilda, still echoed vdthin its walls ; the inmates assembled 
on the occasion, amciig whom might be reckoned man}" of 
the nobility and intluential gentry of the country, little 
suspecting amid the entertainments which had been prepared 
for tiicm. and to the full enjoyment of which they had given 
themselves up. that tliey should thus be taken by surprise. 
From revelry their attention was now turned to the considera- 
tion of the best means to be adopted for defence. Situate 
as they then were, Stephen and his army'’ already being 
encamped under its walls, and in possession ot all the 
approaches,'’ to call in additional aid was manifestly impossible. 
To make the most then of their resources was all that 
appeared to be now left to them. They proceeded to arm 
and dispose their force in the best manner they could. Thus 
VTilliam do Albini, ('William with the Stronghand, as he was 
usually called after the adventure which gave rise to that 
designation — the slaving of a fierce lion with his own hand) 
and ids guests were enabled to hold out for a fortnight. At 
length, finding their combined strength wholly inade(|uate to 

^ “ Wul miklo lulk atiil untie bo^eued im'uidnr siivot, o)i the 

Iier” — IV'ti'r Langttnt, an eai*l\ ImnLs td the river Ariin, tlu n ealleil *’ tlie 
iiH'trieal eitreiiieU'r, in ^pi'iiking ot Stephen dkirent tur* l'ri»ni which this stn et w-i-^ 
aitil tho-e en.,aueil w.thlhin ni thi^ ^le^e th^iunated 'L’avent Strt'et.*’ A >ii< > v 

* 'I'he town et \runT< t at tin- v.al} pceups 'nu tile - itue it/Cahtv. blill know n 
I ens-Lt C( t'l i'Ut htriv mere tiLtii .. v the ''ante name. 
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combat the forces brought against them, and that, either by 
strength or stratagem the king must eventually pre\ail, 
a compromise, involving the safe departure of Matilda from 
the castle, was proposed, and accepted by Stephen ; of which 
step he was led by the after course uf events most sorely to 
repent. 

But though I have given this as the most probable cause 
of the cessation of hostilities, and the withdrawal of Stephen 
upon this occasion, still I am bound in fairness to state, that 
other, and far less honourable, reasons have been assigned 
fur the proposal and acceptance of this compromise ; some, 
if not all, of which, may have had their weight in bringing 
it about. Of the early chroniclers who speak of this siege 
and its discontinuance, some have attriljuted its termination 
to a discovery, on the part of Stephen, of disaftection among 
the troops under his command. He had cause for suspecting 
that he had in his army men, who, instigated by spies sent 
among them, secretly favoured the cause of the empress ; — 
ami who, without difficulty, succeeded in persuading the king 
that the castle was impregnable. Others state that it 
brought about by a maiiceuvre on the part of Queen Adeliza 
who, disappointed at the number of the supporters that 
Matilda had brought over with her, amounting only to 
about 140 knights, while she had been led to expect a mucli 
greater force, thereby rendering her ultimate prospect of 
success very doubtful ; and finding tluit the provisions with 
which the castle was supplied were fast coming to an end, so 
that to hold out longer could only be accom})lishcd at the cost 
of much personal privation, and at the peril of the noble 
castle assigned to her upon her marriage with Henry as 
a residence in case of his death ; to avoid all these impending 
dangers, she })leaded with Stc})hcn the deference due to the 
riglits of relationship and hos})itality, and thereby induced 
him to give Matilda a safe passage to Bristol, the castle there 
being at that time in the luinds of her brother llobcrt. This 
course Adeliza took treacherously and basely, as has been 
asserted,^ and in violation of the rights which she jmofessed 
so religiously to respect, urging at the same time u})on tlie 
king, as an additional inducement for compliance on liis part, 

■ Ooniiuu^ I Ii'iii'ieu-. Uc\, }>.itt‘r Matliil- settled the liuiinur and cf Xruiidcl 

di', imporatnels, tenuit Uapain do Arnndel, upon (^ueon Adeliza, as dower, ib bup- 
^leiit t'-.-li.ietiua suiiin ’’ ('Tobta de Xe\i);. pobod not to he extant, 

Ihe di'cd ot aiMiit tioiii IKiiry I., \vlnj '■ Huliiiblit-d, p H. 
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that the defences of that castle Avere of such nature, that her 
step-daughter would there easily fall into his hands, to be 
disposed of as might appear best to him. 

But to whatever cause the compromise between the two 
contending parties is to be attributed, Stephen not only most 
willingly consented, but faithfully performed his part of the 
arrangement, by allowing 3Iatilda to depart unmolested from 
Arundel to Bristol.'^ Here she remained but a short time ; 
having been persuaded for greater security, to betake herself 
to Gloucester, at that time in the possession of Milo, a most 
powerful baron, who had very ardently embraced her cause, 
and armed his retainers in defence of her rights. 

The intermediate acts between the opening and the closing 
scenes of this eventful drama can be but slightly noticed ; 
the annals of the times in which they occurred giving us little 
information beyond the bare fact of their having taken place. 
All that we can gather from the Chronicles is. that durino; 
her residence at Gloucester, there were man}" skirmishes 
between the rival parties in different parts of the kingdom 
which were attended with various success ; and as one or 
other of them prevailed, many fruitless attemjits were made 
to re-establish peace in the realm, which was beginning to 
suffer from the effects of this protracted struggle. At length 
an unforeseen event happened, which, by weakening the con- 
fidence of the adlierents to the king, seemed at first sight to 
hold out a prospect of final success to Matilda, and of a 
termination to this civil Avar. In endeavouring to rescue the 
castle of Lincoln from some of the favourers of the cause 
of Matilda, into Avhose hands it had fallen, Stephen was 
defeated and taken prisoner. This. Avith an illness which 
about the same time greatly endangered his life, incapaci- 
tated him, for a Avhile. from farther exertion in defence of 
his croAvn. 

The fiivourcrs of the empress I\tatilda Avere by no means 
backAA'ard in aAailing themselves of those concurrent circum- 
stances to advance by strenuous efforts her unsuccessful and 
unpromising cause ; and to obtain for her a recognition as 
queen. And for a Avhile an horizon less clouded Avith 
difficulties, a path less beset by dangers presented it.self to 
her vieAv. She Avas proclaimed queen ; and having been 

' lloliiibhed bays, that StepliL'n intrusted tlie removal of .Matilda to Dristol to hi^ 
lu'otlier, the Bi&hop of M inehubter 
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crowned shortly after, sh.e assumed tlie reins of ,e:ovcrnnicnt : 
thereby not only binding her adherents more closely to her. 
but inducing many previously wavering friends to declare 
themselves in her favour, and winning over to her side 
some who had been opposed to her : the cairso of Steplien 
having now become to all appearance h(»pelcss. The etfect, 
however, of the success which Matilda had thus unexpectedily 
attainc'h and of a feeling of apparent security which ha<l 
been thus created, was, to make her too contident and inde- 
pendent. Elated by the fulfilment of her wishes, she could 
not help suttering her over-bearing temper to blind her 
judgment, and to bias the l-)ent of her decisions. This 
occasioned the tide of popular favour and opinion to 1)0 
turned against her. One of her first acts as queen led to her 
ultimate downfall. The laws established by her father were 
felt to be very severe and oppressive ; and many reluctantl}^ 
submitted to them. A request was therefore made to her by 
the citizens of London, that she would consent to the abroga- 
tion of the laws of Henry L, and to the restoration of the mild 
code of Edward the Confessor, which tlicy had superseded. 
These Londoners were a very powerful, and previously to her 
assuming the regal authority, a hostile body, having espoused 
from the commencement o? the struggle, the cause of Stephen, 
but were at this time disposed to side with Matilda, had she 
complied with their re-jiiest. Ly her, however, conciliation 
and favour were not to be so pui'chased. She considered their 
petition insulting, and therefore strenuously refused to accede 
to it. The consequence, which might be expected, at once 
arose out of this refusal. The L(_mdoners were indignant at 
the rejection of their request, as well as at the contemptuous 
manner in which they had been treated. Incited, moreover, 
l>y the pope’s legate, who. though lie professed to l)e sincere 
in his ileclaratioii of attachment to t!ie cause of Matihla, was 
at heart a well-wisher to Sto])hen. they armed themselves, 
and took the fiehl against her. and marched towards Win- 
chester. to wliich place ^latilda had removed fr>r the greater 
facilitv of roceivimi: the homaa:e of Ic^r suhiects. A battle 
cusucmI between tlie Ijoudoners and the army under the 
command of Uobeii of (dom^ester, in which the fornuu* were 
victorious : and IbLort was so uuFortunatc as to ial! iiito the 
hands of the enemv. This led to tlie release of ^^l(‘phen. 
who- after much ueu’oeiatiou and some delay, was liberated 
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from his captivity, in exchange for llobert, v;lio, for safe 
custody, liad been incarcerated in llochester Castle. 

Stephen once more at liberty and in a condition to renew 
his hostility towards Matilda, had, in seeking the best means 
of doing so, the mortification of finding that the result of his 
captivity and confinement was the weakening of his cause by 
an alienation of the hearts of the people ; while that of 
Matilda was strengthened. She had grown p02)ular, and 
would doubtless, had she exercised a greater degree of 
prudence, have daily advanced in the aftections of her 
subjects. At a loss, under circumstances so gloomy and 
discouraging, to know how to act for the best, he came to the 
resolution of summoning a parliament of the few of his 
friends who still adhered to him, to meet at Oxford, for the 
purpose of devising the readiest and most effectual means of 
recovering, if possible, the ground he had lost, and of saving 
himself and his crown. 

By the advice of his partisans thus assembled, Stephen 
again took the field, and led his forces towards Winchester, 
hoping, by a union with the discontented Londoners, to have 
sufficient strength remaining to expel Matilda from that 
place. Nor was he disappointed ; for, intimation having- 
been secretly conveyed to her of the king's intentions and 
approach, she could not for a moment doubt but that the 
determination of the disappointed Londoners would be to 
comply with Stephen’s wishes. Fearing the result of the 
united eflbrts of the forces combined against her, she with- 
drew, as some of the chroniclers relate, from the castle before 
he reached Winchester ; whilst others affirm that, in con- 
tempt of his designs, she resolutely braved the danger before 
her, remaining where she was till she was compelled, by 
want of provisions, after a protracted siege, to give way. 

Whatever might have been the constraining cause of her 
leaving the royal residence at Winchester, it is certain 
that the effect of the renewal of Stephen’s hostile intentions 
towards her was her removal to Oxford, where she took up 
her residence in the castle ; being led to do so partly by tho 
great strength of this fortress, and partly by the manifest- 
tation of a kindly feeling in her favour, which the owner, as 
well as the residents in the town and university, and indeed 
the whole neighbourhood, had evinced. !She is represented 
as having entered Oxford with much state ; many barons 
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accompanied lier. wlio had promised tn -^npjiort and protect 
her during the absence of Robert, of (doucestcr. ^Yho, 
strenuous in liis exertions to serve her, aii<l sincerely devoted 
to her cause, had ]u^oceeded to France to bring over her son, 
the young Frince Henry ; hoping that his presence might he 
the means of animating the supporters of Matilda to more 
energetic exertions in licr hcFalf. if not of turning the stream 
of popular feeling towards her. 

At the time the Empress 3[aud took up her residence at 
the castle of Oxford, it was in the hands of Philip, tlie 
descendant of Robert D'Oiley, a Xorman follower of the 
Conqueror, in whose estimation he is reported to have stood 
so high, and he is said to have been so beloved by him, 
that nothing of any importance Avas ever undertaken by him 
which was not first submitted to this baron for his opinion, 
and ill the execution of which he was not afterwards called 
upon to take a leading part. It was as a reward for services 
thus frequently and faithfully rendered in the subjugation of 
this country to the Xorman rule, that he received from his 
master all the lands ceded by the conquered Saxons in and 
around Oxford. The Chronicles of Osenev. an abbey situate 
just without the castle walls, and founded by its oxvner. 
state that the erection of this fortress was commenced in 
1071, and that it was fimshe<l in 1073. Allusion, however, 
must here be made, not to its foundation, hut to the altera- 
tions Avhich Avere made in it by its fir^t Xorman possessor, 
amounting almost to a reconstrnction, to adapt it to the plan 
of a Xorman castle. King, speaking of this castle, says that 
it Avas of Saxon origin, an assertion AAdiich Avill be borne out 
by a careful examination of the existing remains of the 
structure. They bear, even noAAg testimony to its ante- 
FTormaii date. It is also stated by King to liavc been the 
residence of Olfa and AlfW'd. Its resenil)lance in all its 
iriaiu features to Arundel castle is very remarkable. Tlu' 
plans of tlic two are identical. In both the Xorman style is 
dcA'cloped ; hut at Arundel, as at Oxford, it is manifestly the 
result of Xorman adaptation : for, notAvithstanding tlie 
alterations Avhicli have taken place, it bears evidence of a 
higher antifjuity. Sliould it be asked Avhere, iii Saxon times, 
is any mention made of Arundel or its castle, I should hti 
compelled to acknoAvledge, in re}>]y, my inability to ))(»int out 
any Saxon I’ecord in winch allusion is made to them, or in 
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\vliicli tlic iicTino occurs: for to refer to Alfred^s ^Yill would 
be to tiddiice nutlioritv wliicli has boon coiifideutly called in 
quc-^:iou : ^ciil the existence of a castle at Arundel, prior to 
tlie Xorman conquest, may be deduced from the Domesday 
fSurvov. In its coustrucLion, too. it possesses herringbone 
mc.sniny ; an<l this has Ijoen advanced in ])roof of its claim 
to a S:ixoii orieiu, as vroll as in tlio castles of CasthHon and 
Guilf h vr.h re tlio same kind of masonry is also to be ob- 
served, if not of its belonging to an antecedent age. The 
present circular keep was i)erha]es the only inhabited part ot 
the ca:^:!e at the time it was held by llohert dc Deh-sme, son 
of Itoger. hhirl oi .'fhixo\>bray and Arundel, against the 
attaci'-S of Henry 1. in IDJd, mid at the siege ot Stephen, 
about thirty-eight years afterwards. Tbi> keej) wctS accessible 
both from within and without the castle area : and was coii- 
necte-.l by a long flight of stone steps and a sallyport, with the 
great gatewav,' which still remains, and which consists of a 
plain circular arch under a square tower, in which are two 
rooms. th(')se j)Ossibly in which the Empress iMaud was 
received. The Avails of tins keep are very substantial, varying 
ill thickness from eight to ten feet ; and it is farther 
strengthened by ribs and buttresses. According to Camden, 
the Avails of the castle of Oxford also Avere of great thickness. 
It AA'as surrounded too by a trench of considerable Avidth and 
depth, Avliich AATis filled Avith Avater from the river, A\diich 
iloAvod at no great distance from it ; as Avell as l,>y a high 
emhattled Avail, constructed Avith towers at its ditlerent 
angles. The approach to it from tlie city was on the soutli- 
east side, Avhere Avas a large bridge. OAmr Avliich aams a passage 
leading through a court^yard to the princqial gate of the 
castle. On tlie op}>osite, or north-Avest side, Avas another 
bridge and gateway, leading to the abbey of Oseney. Each 
of these gateways Avas macliicolated. Close to the north- 
west bridge Avas a high mound, c\idcutly constructed at the 
foundation of tlie castle, on AvIiich stood a lofty embattled 
tower, commaialing a vioAA" ol the adjacent country. Tavo 
other mounds, each surmounted by a tower, Avere subse- 
(picntlv 1‘aised, one Avitliout, and the other Avithiu tlu‘ Avails of 
the castle ; one of these is probably that AAdiich still remains. 


" Tlie keep ^tan^n o:i the Miminit et a 
ineiiml threw ii up aheNc- the ie\tl ot the 
treuch below 11(1 leet on one Mde, uud 


eighty loot on rmothei’. Ihe sr-teps le.oli! 
to u eonvispond with the ihu-kiu ot the 
coiniecting wail, which ib about ten iect. 
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Additional security v'as given to this castle hy an external 
structure, or ^yatcb to^ver, vdiicli stood on one side of it. 
This was situate without the foss, and was sufl&ciently 
capacious to admit of its being partitioned into many habh 
tations. 'Within the walls of this castle was a chapel 
dedicated to St. George, and coeval probably with its first 
erection, to which were attaclied certain secular canons. 

I have been thus circumstantial in my description of this 
castle, because here it was that Matilda had determined to 
make her last stand ; because here was the closing scene of 
a struggle which for iuore than twelve months had agitated 
and inflamed the public mind, and involved the nation in 
much bloodshed and confusion. 

The exact time at which 3Iatilda took up her residence 
in this castle is not known, the chroniclers themselves not 
agreeing in their opinions upon this point. Some assert 
it to have happened at the close of the year of her 
arrival in this country ; while others defer it to the year 
following. But whatever might have been the exact period 
— and from a careful examination and comparison with the 
dates of collateral events, I am disposed to fix it as hap- 
pening about Michaelmas. 1140 — the castle, upon her arrival, 
was given up to her, so as to be entirely at her command, 
and one of the first defensive measures which she adopted 
was to supply it, as well as the city of Oxford, with all 
the provisions she could possibly collect ; being, the 
chroniclers tell us, liberally assisted by certain clerks of 
the university, at the suggestion, it was generally sup- 
posed, of some of the bishops and other dignitaries, the 
greater part of Avhom were favourable to her claims ; the 
king not being a promoter of learning or religion. Maud 
also secured and fortified many of the strongholds of the 
surrounding country, and among them Woodstock, the 
favourite resort of her father, as well as many of the villages 
of the immediate neighbourhood, (She also manned with 
soldiers the towers of some of the churches, and particularly 
that ofBampton church, which is stated to have been con- 
structed with great strength and stupendous workmanship.'' 
In tins way did ^Matilda, conscious of the danger of her 
position and of vSte})heu’s unwearied hostility, cu<leavour to 
provide tor his obstruction and aiiuoyance, on whichever side 
ho might approach Oxford. 
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Stephen, having been informed of Matilda’s movements, 
and of the preparations at Oxford for her defence, “ aroused 
himself,” in the language of Wood, ‘‘as a man from sleep,” 
and, summoning to his assistance all the forces he could 
obtain, he proceeded at once to Cirencester, which, 
being taken by surprise, yielded without opposition to 
him ; and from thence he hastened forward, by forced 
marches, to Oxford, hoping, by an extraordinary exertion of 
his accustomed diligence and jwomptitude, to find the in- 
habitants equ.ally unprepared for his approach. But in this 
he was disappointed ; for the citizens, in anticipation of his 
arrival, had not been inactive in their preparations to oppose 
him. Instead of finding the city unfortified and panic 
stricken, as he expected, he found it tutissime mimita, et 
acpiis maxime profunditatis undique profluentibus inaccessa ; 
bine vallis antimuratis inteutissime circumcincta, inde inex- 
pugnabili castello et turri eminentissima pulchre et fortissime 
i-oborata.” These defences of the city at first astonished 
Stephen. How to pass the immense extent of water here 
alluded to, and with which the town was encircled, not a little 
perplexed him. And, in addition to this, he found the 
citizens, together with the inhabitants of the surrounding 

o ^ o 

district, united in one body, and fully prepared to resist him, 
should he attempt to enter the city. It was not, however, in 
Stephen's nature to yield to opposition from whatever quarter 
it might arise. He had been too accustomed to conquer 
difficulties by daring attempts, to succumb upon this occasion. 
He felt also that the empress was Avithin his grasp ; and this 
emboldened him to persevere. In spite then of the depth of 
the inundation before him, and Avhich lay betAveen him and 
the city, and of the menacing threats of his opponents — in 
spite too of the clouds of arroAvs Avith Avhich, Ave are told, 
tliey continued to annoy him — seeking out the narroAvest 
path of the flood, and boldly cheering his men, he fearlessly 
threw himself into the foaming waters, and his men folloAving 
his example, they reached the opposite side. An adventure, 
so daring and unexpected, struck, as it could not fail to do, 
his adversaries Avith consternation, so that, after a slight 
skirmish, and but little opposition on the part of its defenders, 
the city fell into his hands, and, as Avas too frequently the 
case Avith besiegers of toAvns at this early period, out of 
revenge for the hostility shoAvn him, the captured city Avas 
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set on fire and destroyed. The havoc and slainAhter wliich 
took place is described bv the clu'uiii(*b‘is t‘‘n.]y :M'u--niiig’. 

Having thus secured aid <h>ouseil oi* the c-tv. i_ie king 
turne<lhis attention to tlie leducLioii cf the cc’-hie. hoehin to 
be able to take tliis an ! the em})re-s v iihout i-nthi r uifficulcv. 
But liere again lie vas ‘pointed, i-'or. ah'er liiiiny Inr.t- 
less attempts to gein a:i mitvanoe i^rn j ly 
battering its vailK with all the nihimev (‘ nines tnen in u.v.‘. 
he was compelled to ahan Ion n:e i n.pt. ; nd ].e : i how 
he might effect by straianLea ti_at whidi l>e ves una’-ff* to 
accomplish by force. Find.ne the ‘jtnynks the totie too 
strong for any power he con' 1 Seine to i ‘no* n, -n tln.m, he 
came to the determination of Miij'iuiiig t!:e tnnri-on bv 
starvation. dVith this \ieii. li e '■O timem^e i. lerces ais to 
cut off all communication bctvreen the town and the ceistie. 
on the one side, and all chance of hlaud's escape ciithe other. 
But though thus closely blockaded, the empress vvas enabled 
to hold out for some weeks against all SteiMijr/'s ctihrts. 
Still she could not be regardless of the fact that the time Avas 
fast approaching AAdieii it Avould be no longer })os.'-ible for her 
to bear up under the consecjueiices of this L'lst maiiamvre of 
her persecutor. The siege of the castle, Avliicli Avas com- 
menced in Septemiier, had now extended itself far into the 
month of-December, at Avhich time 3Iaudi Avas reduced to the 
mortification of fimliug the provisions fast coming to an end. 
Ill a fcAv days, she plainly saAv, the means of subsisting in 
their present situation Avould have entirely fiiiled them. 
d\ hat then, she asked herself in an agony of despair — lier 
haughty, and liitherto indomitable spirit beginning at length 
to give AN^ay at the hopelessness of the prospect before her — 
AAdiat, as matters stood, Avas to be done ? should they give 
themselves up to hJtephen, or perish under the combined 
clVects of cold and hunger, Avhich must shortly happen to 
them if they remained Avhcrc they Avere \ For, in a<ldition 
to all the painful consequences arising from Avaiit of food 
Avith Avhich they Avere threatened. Aveather intensely cold had 
set in, and they Avcrc Avithout the means of alleviating it. 
One thing Maud had firmly resolved ; to die the miserable 
death betore lier, rather than to fall into the hands ot the 
king. As the festive season of Cliristmas drew near, they 
lound theinseUcs with only two days’ provision. Tlio 
health too of the garrison Avas now beginning to give way. 
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From a castle thou so strictly guarde<l, and from such 
appalling evils as those by which they were surrounded, 
Avas it possible for them to escape The idea was no sooner 
conceived by Matilda than she determined to act upon it. 
For she and her companions in distress felt that they might 
as well sacrifice their li\'es in the attempt, should such bo 
Gods will, as to ]^eri^h by remaining Avhere they Avore. But 
in the 'present ])o>itioii of tilings, how was such escape to be 
oftectcl I Watched as all the approaches to the castle were, 
night and day, what pros]3ect of deliverance had they ? 
Many Avere the tedious hours consumed by the despondent 
JlatiMa and her companions in seeking a favourable op- 
portimitv. Still none offered itself till the arrival of 
Christmas. Avhen fortune seemed to favour their design. 
For, ill addition to a severe frost AAdiich had set in — a 
frost AAdiich the chroniclers have recorded as of more than 
usual intensity and duration — a heavy fall of snoAv had 
taken place, and Avas then lying thick on the ground. 
The inmates of the castle had observed that the sentinels, 
deeming })erhaps the state of the Aveather suliicient security 
against escape, had relaxed in their accustomed Augilaiice, till 
at length, regardless of their prisoners, they gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of their Christmas revels. Here was 
a combination of fortuitous circumstances not to be disre- 
garded : hero a seeming opportunity of deliverance nut 
to be neglected. Nor did they overlook the opportunity, 
for, dressing themselves hastily in Avhite garments, to pass 
unobserved in the suoav, and availing themselves of a time 
Aviieii, from the boisterous mirth of the soldiers, Avhieh 
reached them as if from a distance, and from Avhicli they 
were led to infer that they were no longer on guard, — 
ilatilda had been too often driven to avail herself of 
artifice to save her life to })ermit her heart to fail her on the 
present occasion ; she had, on one emergency, etfected her 
escape on a swift horse, under the cover of a pretended 
truce, granted for the sake of enabling her to perform the 
religious ceremonies of the festival of St. Cross ; and, on 
auothei', in a coffin, being thus conveyed through a part of 
the country then in })Ossession of Stephen, as a corpse 
on a hier : what will not tlic instinct of self-preservation 
prompt us to contrive and submit to ? — j\[atilda, Avith her 
small baud vi faithful adherents, availing themselves of the 
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darkness of the of the absence of the Y’atcli, and of 

tlie iiiclenieiicv of tlie v/eather, Avhich, tliouuii it liad been 
lieret(»f(jre grievous to tlieiii, by adding materially to their 
sutterings, was noAv hailed as a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence to relieve them from their difliculties, lowered them- 
selves Iruin a wdndow into the frozen trench, unobserved by 
any save one soldier, who, overpow'ered partly by feelings of 
humanity, and i^artly by admiration of the intrepidity dis- 
]>laved l)y iMatilda and lier coni})anions iijmn this occasion, 
could not bring himself to frustrate a design so boldly con- 
ceived. Thus far favoured, then, in their hazardous under- 
taking, they Avere not long in (putting the castle precincts ; 
and, hastening to the nearest part of the river, which they 
were lia]>)>ily (mabled to cross by means of the ice. they 
walked on, regardless of fatigue and suffering, to Abingdon, 
where they arrived about break of day, and where tliey lay 
concealed till night, w'hen tliey were conveyed to Wallingford 
castle, TTuav tlnw remained unmolested, until ]\Iatilda, 
abandoning the ho])e (.»f establishing herself on the throne, 
and yielding at last to the ad\ice of her friends, was able to 
elfect her return to Normandy, 



NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF cmUlVAl Ali( 'IHTECTUEE 
IN OOKNAVALL 

Optlic Mediaeval Arcldtcctnre of ConnvalK (‘oinparativi^ly 
little is known keyoiul the very eursury remarks nuT ^^ith 
in the County liistories. This may pos.sil)ly Ix' attrilnit(‘d 
to two causes: the ahsenee of fa<*iliti(‘s of eoinnmnication, 
and the almost exdusivt‘ interest that its numerous crom- 
lechs, inscribed stnn(‘s, and otlua' primeval iH'inains, hav(^ 
hitherto commanded. All writers, who hav(‘ allmh'd to th(‘ 
subject, agree in informing us that “ the Churches of 
Cornwall arc mostly of the late or perpendicular order of 
Architecture.’^ I was thcrehn’c agreeably surprised when, in 
passing through the county, I observed so many evidiajca^s 
of the incorrectness of this statement, some of tlu^ churclu's 
|)resenting sj)ecinicns of design wcaTliy of the highest and 
most successful times of p]ngiish art. 

Remnants of the Norman ])eriod arc rarely to be met with 
in this county, except in detached and small portions, su(‘h as 
doorways, string courses, C(H’l)els, and the like. The Church 
of St. Germans is, however, an excej)tion worthy of note, 
presenting a nave and north aisle fT ])urely Norman 
character. They arc sejiaratcd by six arches supported on 
massive cylindrical pillars, with the cushion-shaped capital in 
a variety of forms, the abaci ar(‘ square, and the arches are 
recesse(l with plain soffits. The north wall has been so 
modernised by the insertion of heterogeneous sashes that its 
ancient character is totally lost. The south aisle was built 
(according to the Kxeter Registers) in the year 1 :2r)l, though 
some of the arches and piers «lividing it fnun the nave are 
evidently of much earlier date. Fron] this it would appear 
that the erection of the aisle had been contemj)]ated, and 
begun soon after the completi(>n of the rest of the church, 
but for some cause it was not carried on till fifty or sixty 
years later. The south wall contains one or two examples of 
early geometrical window>. and an elegant piscina of tlie 
same date, but the greater portion of the work is of tlie loth 
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century. In this, as in most Norman buildings, the principal 
point of attraction is the west front. The doorway set in a 
kind of shallow porch, Avitli its numerous jamb-shafts, the 
old cross and the three windoAvs above, the perpendicular 
tower on the south, and the octagonal one of the 13th 
century on the north, present a combination rarely surpassed 
whether viewed archaeologically or artistically. There are 
one or two other remains of this time Avhich may be noticed 
for the peculiarity of detail observable in them. Of these 
the Church of St. Cleer (a few^ miles from Liskeard) presents 
a good but simple specimen in its north doorAvay — now 
blocked up — the mouldings, especially the chevrons, arc 
bold and effective ; the church itself is late in the 14th 
century, and consists of a nave Avith tAvo aisles, chancel, and 
tower, 100 ft. high. Another good and rather uncommon 
example is the north doorway of the Church of Mylor, a 
small village opposite Falmouth. The Norman character of 
this building is preserved, though the windows are chiefly 
of the 15th century. The church consists of a nave and 
chancel under one roof wdth a continuous south aisle, north 



transept and south })orch, Avith a small Avestern toAver rising 
from the roof of the nave. During the early part of the 
13th century very little progress Avas made, and tliroughout tlu^ 
country the builder s hand seems to have been comjmratively 
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idle. The last twenty years of that period, ho^Yever, wit- 
nessed a general change in the architecture of England, 
and in Cornwall, as in every other county, new churches 
were erected, many of w^hich more or less entire may yet be 
noticed. 

The chancel and south chapel of the Church of St. 
Austell belong to this time {c. 1290). The latter may be 
the Chantry for the endowment of which Philip Cornwallis, 
Archdeacon of Winchester, gave the Church of St. Clether.^ 
The building consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, north and south chapels, south porch and tower at 
the w^est-end, the whole being — with the exception of the 
parts before mentioned, of the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
south side of the chantry chapel is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration ; the east window^ is of three trefoil-headed 
lights, the centre one higher and wider than the others. The 
interior of this portion is strikingly plain ; the arches, tw^o in 
number, communicating wdth the chancel, are low, segmental, 
pointed, of two orders, chamfered, supported in the middle by 
a short cylindrical column with merely a plain chamfered 
abacus and base, and on each side by chamfered imposts of 
an exceedingly rude and unfinished character. 

Many other churches in this countj^ possess portions 
corresponding wuth the architecture of this time, but I shall only 
draw^ attention to one or tw^o examples Avhich may appear 
especially w^orthy of our study and consideration. The 
first of these is the Church of St. Bartholomew Lostwithiel 
(anciently “ Los t-uuidiel It is a spacious building con- 
sisting of a naye wdth two aisles, chancel, south porch, 
and w^estern tower : the body of the church is almost 
entirely of the 15th and 17th centuries, and presents a 
w ide contrast wdth the bold effective elegance of the work of 
the 13th, as seen in the tower and spire — a composition as 
beautiful as it is unique.^ The gablets surmounting each 
side of the octagonal belfry, though of a plain character, 
produce an effect of richness unsurpassed, in my opinion, by 
any parapet how^ever richly decorated it may be. The sides 
of the octagon are pierced by two pointed headed lights (with 
a quatrefoii in tlie head), divided by a kind of shaft -mullion, 
and crossed in the middle by a transom of a somewdiat ornate 

' Esoh 20 E<l\v. 1.(1201) L^^on^. Kii^^land. It it, more tlian ]>ro\»alde the 

“ 1 appls this term oii!\ ft's regards design emanated from Nnrmandv. 
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description, consisting of a double row of open quatrefoils of 
bar tracery. The same design appears on each face, except 
that on the north-east side, the transom is formed by a circle 
divided into six trefoiled compartments, vdth a quatrefoil in 
the centre. Considerable eflect is produced at the angles of 
the belfry by the introduction of a bold 
}, three-quarter round moulding, with a 



hollow chamfer on each side, and ter- 
minating at the top in a head of semi- 
human character. Immediately below 
the sills of the windows the diagonal 
sides of the octagon converge to form 
the square of the tower, which is 
divided into two stages, marked on the 
outside by a set-off in the wall ; the 
upper story is lighted by two small 
lancet windows on each side, and the 
lower is supported on the west side 
by three buttresses of massive pro- 
portions. The inner doorway of the 
porch is of an early character ; the 


mouldings are continuous, and the 


outer round is enriched with a double band. Near the 


church are the remains of some old buildings, known by 
the name of the prison,'^’ which some historians describe as 
“the Palace of the Dukes of Cornwall.'' But there is now 


scarcely any doubt that they are identical with the Hall of 
Exchequer and other buildings that Edmund Earl of Cornwall 
erected during the reign of the first Edward. The style of 
architecture agrees with that prevailing about this time, 
and the supposition is corroborated by the survey of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, 2 Edw. III., in which it is described 
as a "'‘great hall and prison." The dimensions of the principal 
building, as it now stands, are 62 feet by 23 feet 6 inches 
outside the walls ; it is divided into four bays by two buttresses, 
those to the west of two stages, and those to the east of three ; 
the east wall is also flanked by buttresses of three stages. The 
old windows, with the exception of one narrow square-headed 
aperture, have been destroyed, and new" ones of tw"o lights 
with a quatrefoil in the head inserted, but whether faithful 
restorations appears doubtful. 

The history of this building assists us in coming to some 
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conclusion with regard to the church ; that they were built 
nearly about the same time ( 1280 ) is evident, both from 
the masonry and architectural character, and w^e have strong- 
presumptive evidence in favour of this from the fact that, 
prior to the Earldom of Cornwall being vested in Edmund, 
son of Earl Richard and nephew to Heniy III. Lost withielwas 
a comparatively insignificant place, and it would therefore 
be highly improbable to suppose that the inhabitants of so 
small a yillage should erect a building of such architectural 

o o 

pretensions, as the original church ^ must undoubtedly 
have been. 

The Church of St. Columb Major, formerly Collegiate^ (a 
rectory in the Deanery of Ryder, Hundred of Ryder), is one 
of the largest ecclesiastical buildings in the county, and may 
justly claim a high rank, not only for its size and general 
completeness, but for its great beauty and singularity. It 
consists of a chanceP and aisles, transepts, nave, and aisles 
north and south, porches and tower at the west end. The 
main portion of the building, viz., the walls, the arches, and 
piers of the nave and south chancel aisle, the doorways, and 
a few windows on the south side, belong to the ."^eign of 
Edward L, and to the style or period called by some Early 
Decorated '' or '' Geometrical.'’ The east front is formed by 
the three gable ends of the chancel and its aisles, the centre 
window is debased Rerpendicular," the windows of the 
south aisle are all of three lights, the centre light rising to 
the apex of the window arch ; these windows, though still 
retaining their original outline, have been considerably 
damage<l by injudicious repairs ; ” the jambs are recessed 
and, together with the scoinson arches and mullions, are simply 
chamfered. This aisle is separated from the chancel by two 
early arches (supported by a pier and responds with good 
moulded capitals and bases) and communicates with the 
south transept by a segmental pointed arch. This transept 
is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of the church. It 
it supported on the exterior by buttresses of bold proportions, 
divided into three stages, and is lighted by a four-light 


’ According to DiiiX'lale, Clnin*li was 
iiiatenally injured bv an explo'^iou ol 
gunpowder, and by the conduct of Essex's 
soldiers during their stay there iu Ihd-t. 

The College buildings which adjoined 
the churchyard were burnt down by acci- 


dent in 1701. The site had been inhabited 
by blade monks. 

^ Originally the Cliamrl prt>jected 
another bay eastward to the extent of 
about ten feet, making the length equal to 
about four- fifths of that of the nave. 


VOL X. 
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wiiuW in the south Avail, Avliidu from its proximity to the 
liTOUiid, a})pears somewhat out of place : this is owing to the 
ground having accumulated two or three feet above its 
original level. This window is the only one retaining its 
c»riginal stone Avork entire ; the jambs (sec AA’oodcuts) and 




/ 


rj 




Extent >r liitcritti 

Window, b Tran&ei't 


iiiullions, AAdiich are continuous, are remarkable for the minute 
character of the mouldings, Avhich is still more observable 
in the caps and bases (figs. 1, and 2,) of the pillars sup- 
porting the scoinson arch (fig. 3.) the shafts themselves are of 
most uncommon character, as the accompanying illustration 
Avill prove. The porches in their general arrangement are 

alike, though the inner door\Aay 
of the south porch is of a more 
embellished character ; the arch 
mouldings, of tAvo orders, arc 
continuous, but the ball-flower 
enrichment is confined to the 
arch. The stone lying between 
the jambs of this doorAA\ay is 
eAudently antecedent to the date 
of the present structure. It 
appears to be sepulchral, the 
remains of a cross enclosed within a circle being still visible. 
The outer entrance of the porch is of tAvo orders, Avith bold 
chamfers ; above the porches are parvises, Avitli octagonal 
staircase turrets, communicating Avith the aisles by pointed 
headed doorways. The tOAver is lofty, but presents no other 
feature Avorthy of obserA-ation, if Ave exce])t the ground story, 
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which (as shown in the plan) is open to the north and south, 
and has an entrance to the church eastward, and another to 


the turret in the west wall, an arrangement not frequently 
met with. The nave is divided from the aisles and transepts 
by three arches of rather wide proportions, supported on 
piers of a quatrefuil section, with good moulded capitals and 
bases (see mite, figs. 4, 5, G,) ; the latter are below the 
level of the floor, but have an open space left around them. 
The arches are doubly recessed, having the quarter round in 
the place of the chamfer. There is no clerestory and the 
roofs throughout are of late date ; there are the remains of 
an early w^ooden screen, with some traces of colour ; and 
there still exist, though in a very mutilated condition, many 
i of the old seats of the 15th century. The north side of 

the church is much the same as the south, excepting the 
absence of all early windows, and the north chancel 
aisle or chapel, which is entirely of the 15th centiny, and 
has evidently been built on the foundations of one cor- 
responding in age and style to that on the south side. In 
the churchyard, a little to the east of the chancel, is a stone 
cross (not more than three feet one 
inch high), which may probably mark 
the resting place of a founder or bene- 
factor ; one can scarcely recognise it 
as belonging to that class of memorials 
known as churchyard crosses.^^ The 
manor of St. Columb Major originally 
belonged to the priory at Bodmin, 
from which it descended to the family 



of the Arundells, in whose possession 
it continued till the beginning of the 


Sroi'.e Cro^'', m t]ie chnivh 
y.iitl, bt Col nail 


present century, when it was pni'chased 


by Thomas Rawlings, Esq., of Padstow. It is probable 


that a church, dedicated to St. Columba, existed here 


long antecedent to the present structure. The Arundell 
Chapel was built by Renfrey Arundell who died in 1310, to 
about which time the building of the present church may be 
referred : that the architect of the chapel was the author ol' 
the rest of the work, thongli, perhaps, under different 
cmployer.s. seems a qiiestiou upon which there can be little 
doubt. The }>resent dilapidated ami altered state of the 
windows, as well as tlie loss of the stained glass, the screens 
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and rood loft, and the monument of Renfrey Arundell, are 
to be attributed to an accident which happened in the year 
1676 ; a large quantity of gunpowder belonging to the 
parish and kept in the rood loft, having ignited, was the 
cause of the ruin so much to be deplored. From the records 
formerly in the Augmentation Office, it appears that Sir John 
Arundell, in the reign of Henry A"L, founded a chantry for 
five priests in a chapel called the Arundell Chapel, allowing 
the warden £'6 13>‘. 4r/., and the other four chaplains 
£5 6^. Sd. per annum. 

About three miles from St. Columb is the small village of 
Lanhern, or Mawgan in Pyder ; the church itself presents 
little to arrest the attention. The churchyard cross, how- 
ever, is an interesting and beautiful memorial of the 14th 
century. The accompanying woodcuts will explain its form 
and general character. The subject on the west side (as 
shown in fig. 1.) repi’esents God the Father as an aged man 
enthroned, holding up a little image of the crucifix, not 
more than six and a half inches in length (see fig. 3). 
The east side is occupied by a legendary subject, in which a 
King and Queen are introduced, the latter kneeling at a 
lectern ; in front of the King is a small shaft with a moulded 
base, and the commencement of three ribs of a groined roof ; 
near this is a mutilated figure of an angel who appears to be 
holding a scroll, which, encircling the pillar, rises to the 
crown of the suppliant Queen. The other two sides (fig. 2 
represents that to the north) present figures of an abbot and 
abbess. The whole of the work is remarkable for the 
delicacy of its execution and its high degree of preserva- 
tion, though it is to be regretted that wantonness and 
curiosity should have injured an interesting monument, 
which had suffered little from the decay of time, or the 
over-zealous iconoclasts of the times of the Reformation or 
the Commonwealth. 


K. W. OODWIX. 
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Till* i4'i*ali}ir:uii)ii rxprr^stMl l»v nianv ix'adf'i’s <»f tin* 
J(nfrnal. aial tlir (‘ordial accrptancr, iH'yond <>ur anticipalions, 
wiiicli lia*' r(‘(juiii‘d our (‘udra\our> in illustrat(' tlirllivtor\ 
of* Mediae al Sf'ai". ]>ro-riit aniph* ri)r< iuraL^<*iiK‘nt In rcMiiiu^ 
a sulijort a] ipaia ntl\ rt'mi^ni^rd a^ nl r^^tailial ^alu^‘ to tli(‘ 
]ii>tnriaii and tlu‘ aiiti(juarv. lii onViiuL: lo tluar iiotida* a 
fro''h instalment. M‘lic(od irnin llm lianarkaMo as-rjnMaL'<* ol 
iinju'esNioit^ and matiaeos eommuiiieatnd dunim’ llie |ia>t 
\ ear. ti irony li ilie kindness o{' numerous In ends and e«^ll(‘eior^ 
oldsoals. M must ayain ad\(‘rt to tlie adsaiitaiio \\liieh xxould 
aeerue I’rom tlu^ lormati(»n oi an (‘\tonsi\{‘ s, ju som«‘ 

]ml>lie dejio.'itorv. readiU' aia'o-sjh],' |,,j‘ yeum-al inlormalion. 
l\ \\\ ]K*rlia[ts, of iliosc wlio take intu’e-t in lliis luam'li <»l 
aiiti<juarian imjuiry. are a^^a^e tliat a eonsidorakle eollej*lion 
oj original matrin > exnt'^ in tie* Ilritisli M meum. oi' t liat tke 
Kauliiisou (’olloetion. juasorved at Oxlnrd. is still more 
numerous, altlioiurli loss ri('li in Iximlisli exam]»l<‘'' 

More<A<‘r. amonyst (»tlirr usriul information naantly 
liroimlit toyrtlmr kv Mix Sims, jn liis “llandlutok to the 
liiluarv of tlm Dritisli Mus^aim.**’ i^ ilie 'jratif\ in- int« lliy* !jee 
tliat e(msidora]>l<‘ mateimds exist in tlm National <lo|K>s;(,,j-y 
witli w kieli to eoinim neo tlie formation of a suitaMo <“olloct ion 
c»f seals : we aro infornu'd tliat kosjd< ^ tlio laiy(‘ assrud^laye 
of doeuments. elm jl V in llio 1 larloiaii Collect ion of Ckai tm's. 
witli soal.s a]n*ende<l. tlero an* akout sj\ lumdied and fifty 
ori-inal imjiros^iiun d* taekod fiotn doods. and dosonkr-d in 

tile ]>rinted list^ of additions km tlu* y« ars I’s^M We 

learn. inorer»ver. tliat neai^v two tkousand suljtliur iin] ire^sif,]j^ 
wen* presontod kv Mr. d. I)oukloday. wlnok are il< ^<Tikod ky 
elassos in a MS. eatnloyun" Tlioy may ko iiisj.r'rt* d in tke 
I'ea'iiny-i ooni. kv the l«*rmality <*1 ra wiattmi tiekot f(>r ea'di 
(xast or impros^io]). in like mannor as la aders oktam a MS. 
or a printed ko^.k. 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDLEVAL SEALS. 


In the depositories of public records numerous impression^ 
of seals are preserved ; but these arc necessarily difficult of 
access, and it vrere much to be desired that casts should be 
obtained for some general collection, and rendered available 
to all who might require to make use of them. It is greatly 
to be revetted that the laroe collections formed bv the late 
3[r. Caley. chietly from examples thus preserved in the 
Record Offices, and amounting to nearly two thousand impres- 
sions in wax and sulphur, were not secured for the public 
advantage at his death. The greater part of these collections 
is now in Sir Thomas Phillipps's possession, at ^liddle Hill, but 
some portions passed into other hands: the Worcestershire 
seals, for example, are now in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Warwickshire seals, as we believe, are 
to be found in the Staunton Collections, ilffistrative of the 
history of that county, and preserved at Loiigbridge, near 
W arwick. 

1. Leaden Bulla of Gerinus, fifteenth Custos, or Grand Master of the 
Hospitalers. It is appended to a document in tlie Record Office at Malta, 
dated a.d. 1233.“^ He succeeded Bertrand de Texis, who died previously 
to October, 1231, although some accounts record his death as late as 124-1.'* 
Gerinus appears, however, by a document dated October 26th, 1231, to have 
been Grand Master at that time." Pope Gregory IX., on his reconciliation 
with the Emperor Frederic II., who had obtained possession of Palestine 
by a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, sought to secure in his favour the 
influence of the Hospitalers ; and Gerinus supported the cause of Conrad, 
son of Frederic by Yoland, daugliter of John de Brienne, King of Jerusalem. 
The claim of Conrad to that title was disputed by Alix, widow of Hugh, 
King of Cyprus. Her father, Henry Count of Champagne, had espoused 
Isabel, daughter of Amauri, King of Jerusalem ; and he had been further 
confirmed in the sovereignty of Palestine by Richard Coeur de Lion and his 
allies in 1102, The results of these contentions were fatal to the Christian 
cause ; anarchy ensued, and Jerusalem fell into the power of the 
Mahonimedans. Gerinus did not live to see the Issue of the disastrous 
quarrel in which he liad engaged : liis name occurs as Grand Master in 
May, 1236, hut he died before September in that year. A^ertot has 
incorrectly stated that he perished witli a hand of Hospitalers and Templars 
in conflict with the Kharisudan marauders, who ravaged Palestine and took 
Jerusalem. It was not, however, until 1244 that those hordes, expelled from 
their own country by the Tartars, made their descent upon the Holy Land. 

The Bulla of Gerinus presents another example, hitherto, as we believe, 
unpublished, of this rare and curious land of seal. The types are 
conformable to that ot the bulhr; given on a previous occasion ; there occur 

’ riit.* Ulhee veturenco is, Book (>, Chronoloulcal list of Grand Masters. 
'V , Bor<jo Nuovo, 1(>74. 

btatuti del bacro Speduli di S. Giov. : > L’Art de VtaMfier les Dates, tome ii., 

edit. p. 109, citing Sebastian Paoli. 
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some sliglit variations in desir^n, which are shown by the annexed woodcuts. 
The obverse presents a figure of the Custos kneeling reverentially before 
a patriarchal cross ; he bows his head with a gesture of great veneration. 
The badge of the white cross, of the Greek form, is distinctly shown upon 



Lcaikii Bulla uf GcruiU'S, Graotl Ma-tcr of the IT''»pitaler'5, 12 '>1 — 12 in 
Fruiii the ilLCordOtfice at Malta 


the left side of the mantle. On the reverse appears the customary repre- 
sentation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with three domes very 
rudely portrayed. Beneath, or within the cliurch, is a corpse, swathed in 
grave-clothes, and typifying the tomb of Our Lord. Over the body is 
suspended a vase, similar in form to the richly ornamented glass lamps 
still to be seen in the east ; at tlie feet appears the censer swinging over 
the corpse, and at the head is placed a Greek cross, as on the bullm before 
given.® The legends are as follows : — Obverse, -p : fkateii : gekinvs : 
CUSTOS : Reverse, + : ospitalis : iiieuusalem 

We are indebted to Mr. A. Mil ward for facsimiles of this and of other 
I'emarkable bulhe, which we hope to bring before our readers hereafter. 
They were moulded by him in gutta percha from the originals at Valetta, 
found during his researches at the Record Office. In a former volume of 
tlie Journal Mr. Milward invited attention to the value of the archives 
of Malta. 

2. Personal Seal, vith a device, and the legend, ^ s’ elie fil’ willelmi 
PARWIKINI. The matrix is of lead, and was lately found during the repairs 
of Stockbury Church, Kent, amongst rubbish which had been brought out 
of the building. It was unluckily broken by an accidental blow of a shovel. 
This matrix supplies an example of a large class of personal seals, used 
during the ihirteenth and fourteenth centuries by individuals not entitled, 
probably, to bear arms. The original type may have been the cross, 
although so modified as to present the appearance of a flower or a star. 
Examples occur, not un frequently, with four radiations, either with or 
without intervening strokes, stars. Ac. ; and the cross flory is often found. 
The number of principal radiations is more commonly eight, with smaller 
intervening rays, as in the present instance (see woodcut), but the device 
assumes a great variety of forms, occasionally resembling the heraldic 
angcmmCj or six-petaled flower ; whilst sometimes the radiations compose a 

*’ See tlie notices of tuo other biiUa>, fin M, whilst the final M. as shown in 
iinft'y p. 141. the \>oodcut, resemhles an H. 

* The H in JherusalL*m is foniiod I ke - Arch. Journ,, vol. vii,, p. 3u9. 
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quatrcfuil, or are in form of leaves. Another favourite device on seals of thi^ 
class and period is a branch or plant, most probably modifications of the 

finr~ile-hfs,\y\i\Qhaho is of frequent occur- 
rence. The matrices appear to have been 
mostly of lead, as indicated on the wax 
by the roughness of surface, and rudeness 
of the work ; this conjecture is confirmed 
by comparing innumerable impressions at- 
tached to deeds with the existing matrices, 
which have been found in various parts of 
England.'-^ Mr, Dash wood has given several 
good examples in his “ Sigilla Antiqua, ’ 
from deeds in Xorfulk, of the times of Henrv 
III. and Edward I.' 

These matrices of white metal are usually 
formed with a small prfqection on the reverse, near the upper margin of 
the di^k, and perforated for suspension. Occasionally, the reverse presents 
an elegant foliated ornament. There are numerous examples of pointed- 
oval form, bearing the names of females, or, less commonly, of ecclesiastics. 
Seals of females often occur also, of this class, of circular form. 

Elias, son of William Parwikin, lived probably in the reign of Henry III. 
The name has not been traced ; it may have been a nickname* in which as 
frequently found in early times, the epithet partus is combined ; the 
terminal may possibly be the diminutive found in numerous “nurse-names,” 
such as Peter-kin, or Perkin, Watkin, Tomkins, Ac. Our thanks are due 
to Mr. Pilchard Hussey for communicating this matrix. 

3. “ Privy seal, or secretum, with a device but no name. The form is 
acutely-pointed oval ; in the centre is an oval intaglio, either an antique 
or copied from an antique gem. It represents a CMmwra wdth the head 
and neck of a horse, a bearded human head forming the body, and the 
head of a ram with a tuft of feathers forming the tail : the monster stands 
on legs like a bird. The setting is of silver, engraved with care, and thus 
inscribed round the margin, -f scuiptvm sionat kqvvs aiittit et deveiiit 
A i.KS. This monster, with some trilling modifications, frequently occurs on 
antique gems (compare Gorlmus, pars IL, nos. 316, 317, 322, 323). In 
some examples the human head is supposed to typify Socrates," but these 
devices have been regarded as of a Gnostic character.^ 

This remarkable example of the class of counterseals composed of 
antique gems in elegant silver settings, was dug up in the ])arish of 
Scartiio, near Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and an impression was presented 
by Uichard II. Caton, Esq.; dimensions, 1?; in. by ] in. 

Numerous instances of the use of such gems in medimval times might 
he cited; and ecclesiastics do not appear to have taken any exception 
even to those which record the mysticism of the heresies of Dasilides and 

See Air. HntLon TurnorV ob'-evvatioiis kindly pi’es<'iited a copy to tlie 

on Pty-'Diuil .S-taK, Archieoi J.ann., vnl. Library of Institute. 

V p. 7. A curious leaden si a!, found - See CliifHetii Socrates. ‘'ivt* de (lOin- 
near St. Asajdi, is represented, Journ mis ejus iniai;ine ca‘lati'>, wliere t^\o are 

vol. VI p ilMj. It bears the name of fimua-d nearly similar to that above 

,Jorvqrtli,son of Madoe. described. 

^ L.iii^ravin;;s from ancient seals in the See the Dissertation of Macarius on 

Mumiiient Koorn of Sir Thomas Hare, this type of llasilidian ,^‘Mns, in his 

liart lb47, privately prmteil. Pdr. Abraxas Proteus, Antwerp. 1().)7. p. .To. 
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Valentinus in tlie second century. The counterseal used by Roger, 
xVrch bishop of York, 1154, is an intaglio presenting a chimera of three 
lieads combined, one of them being that of Socrates, seen on the gems 
figured by Chiffiet,‘ and regarded by the Christian prelate as typifying the 
Trinity, as would appear from the legend — CArvT ^'OSTRYir trinitas est/^ 

The silver setting of the secretum found at Scartho may be assigned to 
the fourteenth century. An interesting example of that period found in 
Suffolk has been represented in the Journal (vol. iii., p. 76), and some 
other matrices of the same class are there described. 

4. Seal of Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, found in 1810 
near “ the Green Man,” an Inn and Farm-house on Lincoln Heath, 
nine miles south of Lincoln. Its existence recently became known to 
the Rev. Edward Trollope, to whom the Institute is indebted for tlie 
exhibition of it at the Chichester meeting. It is a personal seal with 
heraldry : a cut of an impression is here 
given. The legend is — shiExnici lan- 
CASTRIE COMITIS DEHREYE. He was the 
only son of Henry Earl of Lancaster, in 
whom that title was restored in 1327 : 
his eldest brother, Thomas Earl of Lan- 
caster, having been attaint and executed 
in 1321-2, They were sons of Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother 
of Edward I, Their mother was Elanchc, 
widow of Henry King of Xavarre, and 
dauo’hter of Robert Count of Artois, 
brother of Louis IX. of France. Henry of 
Lancaster was created Earl of Derby 
in 1337, and succeeded to the earldom of 
Lancaster on the death of his father in 1 345 ; so that the seal is to be 
referred to that period. He was created Duke of Lancaster in 1351 ; and 
died in 1361 without issue male, leaving two daughters his co-heircsses. His 
military exploits in France, as Earl of Derby, were chronicled by Froissart. 
A small seal of his as Duke of Lancaster is engraved by Sand ford. 

The heraldry is worthy of notice. His father, uncle, and grandfather, 
when Earls of Lancaster, had borne England with a label of France ; yet, 
though he was an only son and heir-apparent to the earldom, he did not 
hear his father's coat with a label, probably because of the inconvenience of 
adding another label, hut he bore England with a baton azure for a differ- 
ence. (See Roll of Arms, t. Edw. III.) The same arms had been borne by 
his father in the lifetime of his elder brother Thomas, as appears by his 
seal engraved in Saiulford, and by the description of them in the Siege of 
Carlaverock. Xicolas, in his notes to that poem, says, whether he changed 
them on becoming the heir male of his house in 1321, has not been ascer- 
tained.” But of this, or at least of his having eventually changed them, 
there is no reasonable ground of doubt: for his daughters Blanche and 
Eleanor impaled I'higland, a label of France, with their respective husbands^ 
arms, as is shown in Saiulford : ho'^ide which, if ho had continued to use 
the coat, it is not likely the son wmuld have borne the same without a differ- 
ence in the father’s life-time. The iiicoiivcnienee of adding label to label 

’ See liib dissertation already cited. 

’ Engraved, Vetusta Monum., vc>l. i. pi ,)!), 
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gave rise perhaps to another heraldic anomaly in this family some years 
after. Henry IV. was the grandson of the earl to whom this seal belonged, 
having been the only son of his daughter Blanche, the wife of John of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancaster ; yet, while he was Earl of Derby and heir- 
apparent of his father, he did not bear, 'with a difference, the coat armour 
of his father, viz., France and England quarterly, a label ermine ; but, 
being the heir of his mother, 'who had died in his childhood, he bore the 
same arms that her ancestors, Earls of Lancaster, had used, viz., England 
with a label of France. The wyverns, which flank the arms on this seal, 
may not be mere ornament derived from the fancy of the artist ; for the 
like are found on the reverse of the seal of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, the 
uncle of this Henry of Lancaster, as given by Sandford, and on the obverse 
he is represented with a similar animal for a crest. An earlier example of 
a w^yvern for a crest, though in a different attitude, occurs on the seal of 
Roger de Quincy, Earl of AVinchester, who died in 1264 ; and as Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster had married the heiress of Lacy, wdio 'svas also the 
heiress of Robert, the elder brother of Roger de Quincy, these wyverns 
may have been derived from that family. In confirmation of this, it may 
be mentioned, that such animals are also found flanking the escutcheon of 
arras on the secret um of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, father of Alice, 
the wife of Thomas Earl of Lancaster ; this secretiim is engraved in 
Mr. J. G. Nichols’ communication on the earldom of Lincoln published in 
the volume of the Proceedings of the Institute at Lincoln. Alice died without 
issue in 1348, and her possessions passed to Henry of Lancaster, on whom, 
in failure of her issue, they had been settled some years before. Similar 
accessories are met with on other seals, and probably most of them might 
be traced to the family of de Quincy. In consequence of the possessions 

of Alice having devolved on Henry of Lancaster, he was created Earl of 

Lincoln in 1349 ; and from that time till his death he held the castle of 
Lincoln ; 'wherefore that a seal of his, which had been some time disused, 
sho^ild have been lost on Lincoln Heath, is by no means improbable. 

5. Official seal of the subsidy upon wool, 21 Edward III, The matrix, 
which is of brass, recently found at Brampton, in Norfolk, and it is 
now in the possession of Mr. George Jones, of Marsham, in that county. 

This seal bears an escutcheon of the arms of England and France 
quarterly : neither the name of the sovereign nor of any officer 

appears in the legend, which is as follows : — 

s’ svBs : dvok’ solidou’ : d’ sacco. lanu. 
i’ LON])’. Above is Introduced a bearded 
head in profile, and a sword before it, doubt- 
less intended to symbolise the patron Saint 
of the City of London, St. Paul. 

Ill the recently puLlished part of the trans- 
actions of the Norfolk Arclimological Society 
the discovery of this seal has been recorded, 
in a notice by their indefatigable secretary, 
Mr.IIarrod. accompanied by the representation, 
which by bis obliging permission w^e here 
present to our readers.^ We are not aware that any seal connected with 
the subsidy in i|uestion had previously been described. 

^ Original Paj.ors, puUishtd by tlip Xoi'folk ainl Norwich Archceolomca 
Society, vf»i. iv p '_>r,7 
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Mr. Harrod Ijas accurately ascertained the period when this seal was 
made. The grant of such a subsidy does not appear upon the statutes of 
the realm, but he cites the abstract of the entry on the rolls of Parliament, 
as given in Cotton’s Abridgment of the Records, p. 52, by which we learn 
that at the Parliament at Westminster, on the morrow after St. Hilary, 
21 Edward III. (1348), the commons petitioned against the continuance of 
a subsidy of two shillings upon every sack of wool, and every tun of wine 
passing the seas, and sixpence upon every pound “ Defavoires.” '* This aid 
for keeping the realm and safe conduct of ships had been ordered (without 
assent of the commons) in a. council held 21 Edward II L, by Lionel, tlie 
king’s son, who was constituted on July 1, 1345, Gustos of England, and 
Lieutenant of the King during his absence in France. Those charges were 
to continue, however, only until Michaelmas, and the commons made 
complaint that they were still demanded. The king remitted them, wdtii 
the exception of two shillings on the sack of wool, which should continue 
until Easter, (1348).*^ 

The original entry on the Rolls of Parliament appears of sufficient interest 
to be here given at length, in illustration of the history of this seal. The 
printed text is as follows : — 

‘‘ Item monstre la Commune, Qe come au Conscil tenuz par vostre chcre 
fitz Leonel de Andwers, adonqes Gardein de la terre, Fan de vostre regne 
vintisme primer, estoit assiz sanz assent de vostre Commune, sur chescun 
sac de Leine passant la meer ij. s., sur chescun Tonel de vin ij. s., sur 
chescune livre des avoirs reporteez en la terre vj.d., pur gages des Kiefs 
de guerre salvant la dite terre pur E enemy s, et conduaunt les ditez 
Marchandises ; laquele charge durroit tan qe le Seint Michel prochein 
ensuant, la quele charge des Leines uiiqore court en demande des Grantz et 
Communes de la terre : Qe pleise a vostre Seignurie la dite charge ouster 
et commander vos Lettres as Coillours de la dite charge de la demand cesser. 

Responsio. — Totes les charges supposez par cest article sont oustez, 
sauve les deux soldz du sak q’est a durer tan qe a la Pasch' prochein a 
venir. Et pur ce qe cestes charges furent ordeinez pur sauvement conduire 
les Marchandises apportez en Roialmc, et do illoeqes mences as parties de 
outre meer, sur quele conduitc grantz ^Miscs sontfaites par le Roi, qe avant 
le ternic de Seint Michiel ne purroient estre levez tot au plein, il senible qe 
pur si petit temps a venir la dite Levee ne deveroit estc tenue trop’ cliargeant 
netrop’ grevouse ; Carle passage des Leines, par cause des(|iicles I’Eide fut 
grante a durer tan o^c le Seint Michel, fust par certeine cause on pluis 
grande partie dclaicz, si qe poi en ciilc des Cu'itagcs avantmiscs fut levc : 
Et pur ce feut le terme purloigncz.” '' 


" !Mr. Harrod has printed this du 
bavoiro'?.*^ Thu import of the ])a''.':ac;e is 
obbuure. The Lineoln'b Inn MS reads 
‘‘ des Auoii*'^ ; ’’ the Middle Temple MS. — 
“des a\ oil's.” Cotton, ns al>ove pven, 
in-ints the word thus, — “ Defavoires” 
The ordinary signification of A»'/h’is — 
uonimodity, merch!indi>e, effects ; thus 
hiilKy goods were designated by the term 
“ Avoir de poib ” See Kelliam, Roijuefort, 
Ducanjie, v. A\erium. Mr. llalhwell in 
his xVrchaic Lictionary cues the lines in 


tlie Sevyn Sages/' wliich thus describe 
the wealthy bur^f Sb at Koine, — “Mar- 
cliaunt be wab ol gret avoir.*' The charge 
of bixpeiiee aj>pear.b incredibly heavy upon 
tile jiound oi all kinds ot merchandibe 
imported. 

^ Edward III had returned to England, 
Oct, '2o. l-)47, alttr the siege and capture 
ui Calai'.. 

Rolls of Pari., vol. ii. p. H»(j. The 
extract is printed above m c.iffnso. 
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In the following' Parliament, hold at Wofitminster, Alonday after Mid 
Lent Sunday, 22 Edward lil., 1348, the Commons again petitioned that 
the subsidy on wool should cease, in accordance with the King’s concession. 
The entry upon the Rolls is as follows : — 

“ Item prie la Commune qe briefs soient faitz as Custumers des Leines 
de cesser de les deux soulz a sac ore a ceste pasch’, come feust grauntez 
a vostre drein parlement, sanz ce qe par procurement do nul certcin 
Marc haunt plus longement soit continiiez. 

Responsio. — Ccsse a la Pask, come autre foitz fu accordez au darrein 
parlement/’ ^ 

This interesting seal, as it may be supposed, was used for sealing every 
sack of wool exported, or possibly it was attached to the official permit 
of embarkation from the port of London. 

Mr. Harrod has not noticed the head which appears above the escutcheon, 
and the accompanying sword, as symbols of the civic patron ^5t. Paul. 
There can be little doubt that such is their import. They may deserve 
notice as evidence, if indeed any were wanting, that the so-called dagger 
on the dexter chief of the city arms did not originate with the gallant 
act of Sir William Walworth, in 1381, or any honourable augmentation 
granted by Richard II. This fable, as it is termed by the honest old 
chronicler, Stow,- has not indeed been wholly forgotten since his time, and 
it was perpetuated until a recent ]^eriod hy the inscription under the statue 
of Walworth, placed behind the Prime- warden’s seat in the hail of the 
Fishmongers’ Company. Walworth was a member of that company, and 
they still preserve the identical basilard with which, according to tradition, 
the valiant mayor struck Wat Tyler from his horse. An interesting 
illustration of the introduction of tlie sword, the symbol of the patron saint 
of London, upon seals connected with the city, is supplied by the silver 
seal of Edward 1. for the Port of London, found about 1810 by the ballast- 
beavers in the bed of the Thames opposite Queenhithe, and of which a 
representation may be found iu Hone's ‘‘Every Dav Book,” under June 28. 
Around the lozenge-shaped escutcheon upon this curious seal, charged with 
the lions of England, the sword is four times repeated. Tins matrix has 
been presented to the British iluseum by Lady Fellowes. Arcliamlogia, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 351. The fiirure of St, Paul, it will be remembered, appears 
upon the fine Mayoralty Seal of London, represented in a former volume 
of the Journal. 

6. Seal of Edmund, Prior of Bilsington, Kent, a bouse of Canons 
Regular of the Order of St. Augustine. An example of the finest design 
and most skilful execution ; scarcely surpassed perhaps by any seal of the 
fourteenth century. Under au elaborate canopy of tabernacle work is 
represented the Coronation of the Virgin ; slic is seated at the right band 
of the Saviour, and raises her hands towards him in supplication. Beneath 
is a kneeling figure of the Prior. The legend is as follows : — s’,ea’di. 
p’lORis. Ecc’iE. b’e MARIE. DE. bl’sic/toa E, The form is pointed oval. 
Dimensions — breadth li in., length Ij in. 

This heautlful seal may confidently he assigned to Edmund do Canter- 
bury, called by Hasted, Edmund Roper, alias Canterbury, who appears to 


‘ Ibid. p. 21)'.^. 

- Stow s Survey of London, uli, ?>{). 
Arciitcui. Journal, \ol. id p, 7-1. 


See also Hone's Every Day Book, p. 2 . 3 d. 
Feb. 201 
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have succeeded Prior John de Romeiie, deceased 23 Edw. IIL, 1349. 
Prior Edmund resigned in 35 Edw. III., 13G1.^ 

The recent discovery of the matrix occurred in the following singular 
manner. It was found in a cottage at Clavering, in Essex, attached to 
the pendulum of a clock, in order to increase the weight. We are informed 
by the lion. Pichard Neville, in whose museum at Audley End this fine 
example of art has been deposited, that it was found some years since in 
cleaning out a pond at Wicken, a small hamlet between Newport and 
Claveriiig ; and the finder applied it to the homely purpose above 
mentioned. The matrix is of brass, and in the most perfect preservation. 
Mr, Neville brought it forthwith, with his accustomed kindness, for the 
inspection of the Institute, at the meeting on Dec. 2. 

7. Small privy seal, with a device but no name. It is in the form of an 
escutcheon ; along the top, as if on an heraldic chief, are the words, 
FORT SY, being the French version of a favourite motto on such seals, of 
which we gave an example on a former occasion, inscribed — SVM leo 
FORTis.'^ The lower portion of the seal is occupied in the centre by the 
stem of a tree, having two branches like large leaves : on the dexter side of 
the tree is a lion rampant ; on the sinister, a bird, probably a falcon, the 
wings closed, the head retrogardant.^ This is a very skilfully cut seal of 
the fourteenth century. The matrix is of brass, and it was found at 
Quarrington in Lincolnshire. Communicated by the Rev. Edward Trollope. 
Dimensions — breadth Iz in., length 1 in. 

8. Personal seal with heraldry, being that used by William Lord 
Botreaux, and appended to a document dated I42G. He was only five years 
of age at the death of William, his father, in 1392. He was summoned to 
Parliament from Dec. 1, 14 Henry IV., 1412, to May 23, 1 Edward IV., 
1461. He was in the retinue of Henry V., in the campaign of Agincourt, 
1416,^ and served again in the expeditions of 1417 and 1419. On the 
first memorable occasion he made his will, of which Dugdale gives an 
abstract.^ In 1458 he gave a manor and lands in Somerset to the Priory 
of Bath, to secure the celebration of certain services, as fully detailed by 
the same author. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John Lord Beaumont, 
and having espoused a second wife, Margaret, after her decease, died in 
2 Edward IV., 14G2, leaving no male issue.'* Margaret, his daughter and 
heir, married Robert, second Baron Hungerford, and was styled, “ Margareta 
domina Botreaux.” No mention is made by Dugdale of Anne, to whom 
the document hearing this seal relates : in 1415, however. Lord Botreaux 
had two daughters living, as appears by his bequest, in the will before 


^ Lii't of Priors of liiLiiigton, Moii. 
Aiiixl. new edit, vul. vi. p 4f)2. An 
iinpres&ioii ot tiie Coininou Seal of P^il- 
siiigton is appended to the aekno^^ledg- 
ment of Supremacy, Doin. Cap. e&tm. 

See an ft, p. lol. 

An oval matrix in the Brit Mus., 
S. Thome fir Thome de Brai, pnsents 
nearly tlie same de^imi as above de- 
scribed 'I’lie bird nii this iiistauee 
ajipeui's to he risinu; Irom the tree to 
escape irom the lioii : and on thi' ij, round 
below there is a fish. The intention ot 
these devices of the fourteenth century 


remahis in great uncertainty, and it is 
dilHcult to distingui^ili between those 
which are merely trivial, and such as 
partake of a certain talism.inic cliai’aeter. 

* Hi-iit. of the Battle of Agincourt, by 
Sir N il. Nicolas, p. J474. 

Dugdale's Baronage, vol. i, p. G80. 
Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta. p. Ihl. 

' 111 the deeil granting lands to Bath 
Priory, in 1 I.h?, J^ord Botreaux names 
both iMargaret, at that time Ins wiie, 
and his, late wife Eli/abetli. Tt has not 
been ascertained who was his second con- 
sort. 
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mentioneil, of 1000?. in money to be shared between them for their marriage 
portions. 

The document, to which this interesting seal is attached, being long, and 
printed entire by Sir Frederic Aladden, in the fourth volume of the 
“ Collectanea Toj)Ographica and Genealogica, p, 240,” we will state only 
its effect. It is a contract in English between William Lord Botreaux, and 
Sir Ilumfrey Statfbrd, Knight, for the marriage of Sir John Stafford, 
second son of Sir Ilumfrey, with Anne, daughter of Lord Botreaux ; and 
for a settlement by Lord Botreaux of the Manor of Kadone in the county of 
Somerset, and the third part of the Manor of Ma}den Kewetoue, and all his 
lands and tenements in Crukwey, Xattone, and Thrope, in the county of 
Dorset, on Sir John and Anne and the heirs of their bodies ; and also for 
a settlement by Lord Botreaux of the ilanors of Standerwyke, Shepham, 
and Chedder, and all his lands and tenements in Chedder, in the county of 
Somerset, and the Alanor of Maydeii Winterbourne, in the county of Wilts, 
for the benefit of himself during his life, with liberty to commit waste, and 
after his decease for the benefit of Sir John and Anne, and the heirs of 
their bodies, and failing such issue, to go to the right heirs of Lord 
Botreaux : and also for a settlement hy Sir Humfrey Stafford of the 
Alanors of Pyrtone and Lyttewode, and half the Manor of Penkerygge, and 
his other lands within the Manors of Pyrtone and Lyttewode, in the county 
of Stafford, and the ilanor of Bedcote and Sturhrigge, in the county of 
W^orcester, on Sir John and Anne, and the heirs of their bodies. For 
\\hich settlements Ly Lord Botreaux, Sir Ilumfrey was to give security for 
payment to Lord Botreaux of nine hundred marks, at the times therein 
mentioned. If Sir John died while Lord Botreaux and his daughter M'cre 
living, she was to he free “to go and resorte ” to her father without any 
letting hy Sir Ilumfrey, and was not to he constrained hy him to be married 
or assured to any person. Within six weeks after the marriage, Lord 
Botreaux and Sir Humfrey respectively were to deliver to the Prior of 
Bath, ill two cetferh, to be each locked with three different locks, all tlie 
cbaiters, evidences aiul muniments relating to the lands and tenements 
agreed to be settled by them ; which were to remain with the Prior and 
his successors for the benefit of the persons interested, according to an 
arj-angement therein stated. Sir Humfrey was to find fur Sir John and 
Anne all the array, ajiparel, and attire “ that sballe longe to tbair persones 
at the day of tbair mariage,” as it should seem to Sir Humfrey needful; 
and Lord Botreaux should find on that day meat, drink, and horse-meat, 
as it should seem to liiiu needful, fur Sir John and Aiiiie and other persons 
that should lia]>j)en to be there at the time present. The deed is dated IGth 
of March, 4th Henry VL, 142G. There were two parts of it, and to this 
part the seal of William Lord Botreaux in red wax is affixed on a parchment 
label. It has been preserved amongst the muniments of the Earl of Ilcliester, 
at Mel bury, Dorset, and was brought before the Institute through the 
kindness of the Hon. AY. Fox Strangways. AVe are indebted to the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter for tlie following uhservatioiis on the subject under 
consideration. “ This document is the part of the indenture wdiich 
reuiainod with the Staffords ; one of the co-heirs of that family, Eleanor, 
was wife of ihoinas Strangwisho, Es(|. ; and thus it appears liowtlie deed is 
found in the evidences of the Earl of ilchcster. In proof of this fact it may 
suffice to cite the Bulls of Parliament (vol. vi. p. 32A) where it is set 
forth that the heirs of Humphrey iStufiord Earl of Devonshire, who was put 
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to death at Bridgewater, 1-1:60, were the descendants of his Annt Alice 
Statfoid ; namely Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Coleshull, and Eleanor, wife 
of Thomas Strangwdshe, her daughters, and Robert Willoughby, son and 
heir of Anne another daughter. The Sir Humphrey Stafford, one of the 
contracting parties in this covenant of marriage, was the ancestor of the 
Earl of Devon. The marriage took place ; but in a very sliort space of 
time both Sir John Stafford and Anne Botreaux, ]u^ wife, were dead. 
Sir John died on Wednesday, the feast of All Saints, G Henry VI., 1427, 
and his wife died at nearly the same time. This is collected from tlic 
account of John Gregory, of the profits of his office as Escheator, in the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset, from Nov. 12, 6 Henry VL, to Nov. 4, 
7 Henry VI. 

‘‘The selection of the Priory of Bath, as the place in which to deposit 
the record chests, is easily explained, by the fact, that one of the ]>rincipal 
seats of Lord Botreaux was the Castle of Newton St. Loe, not far distant 
from Bath. There seems to have been much communication between the 
fixmily and the Prioiy of Bath, and Loixl Botreaux founded a chantry in the 
church, as may be seen in Dugdale. ” 

The beautiful seal, of wdiich by the permission of Mr. Strangways, we are 
enabled to give a representation, had been previously noticed bv Bisshe, in 
his notes upon Upton, p. 57. From the 
engraving there given some deficiencies 
in the impression have been here carefully 
supplied. Bisshe, citing Camden, states 
that the Botreaux family had borne Arr/.^ 
three toads Sa, This was evAlently, as 
Upton observed (p. 155), an allusion to 
the name, from the old French hotcrav.r, 
a toad (Roquefort). They subsequently 
took the bearing which appears upon this 
seal, — a griffin segreant. 

In the Roll of Arms, t., Richard II., 
published by Mr. Wlllement, the coat of 
“ Monsr. William Botrewe ’ is found, and 
it is thus blazoned by the editor : — “ Argent, a griffon segreant gules, 
armed azure. ’ ^ It is scarcely necessary to call attention to a canting 
allusion to the name which accompanies the more recent coat of 
Botreaux upon this seal, the buttresses quaintly introduced like supporters 
on each side of the escutcheon. Tlic legend appears intended to be in 
Englisli, rarely used at so early a period. J illlllitllU botlTdUX. The 
date of the seal may probably be assigned to the close of the reign of 
Henry IV., and the tilting helm, the chapcaiiy mantlings and general 
design belong precisely to that time. 

9. Seal of Alexander Gordon, third Earl of Huntly, a personal seal, 
with lieraldry. The matrix of soft white metal (probably pewter ?), is in the 
possession of the Duke of Richmond, and was exhibited by Ids Grace's 
permission in the museum formed at the meeting of the Institute in 
Chichester. 

Alexander,' eldest son of George second Earl of Iluntly, by Annabclla, 

\ No. o.O, p, 11. also NisbeFs account of the Eorls of 

Douglas, Peerage, vol. i. p. <>45. See Huntly. 
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daughter of James I., succeeded in InOl. He took a distinguished part in 
state affairs in the times of James IV., and commanded the left wing of the 
Scottish army at Flodden, Sept. 13, 1513. He was one of the fe^v nobles 
who escaped death or captivity on that disastrous occasion. In the minority 
of James V. he was regarded as the chief leader in the Xorth. He died 
Jan. 16, 1523-4. The seal, now for the first time described, displays an 
escutcheon, charged with the following arms: — Quarterly, 1, three hoars’ 
heads couped, Gordon ; 2, three lions' heads erased, Badenocli ; 3, three 
crescents within a double tressure flory and counter-flory, Seton ; 4, three 
cinquefoils, Fraser. Crest, on a helm with lambrequins, a stag’s head. 
Supporters, two greyhounds. The legend is — 

Ijmbthc. (?) 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Patrick Chalmers for the 
following information regarding seals of Alexander Gordon, in his collection 
of Scottish Seals. One of these is from a charter, in his father’s life, 
dated Julv 24, 1498, and it presents the same bearings wliich appear on 
the seal of his father (Lalng’s Catalogue, No. 362), but the greyhounds 
(the supporters) are collared. On another, in Mr. Chalmers’ collection 
(Laing, Xo. 364), the greyhounds are not collared, but the legend differs 
from that on the seal in the Duke of Richmond’s possession. It is as 
follows : — S’ Alex’ri Gordon Comitis de Huntle. This is from a charter 
dated 1521. Mr. Chalmers has also a seal, from a detached impression 
amongst the Earl of Home’s muniments, which resembles that first 

described, used in his father’s 
lifetime, but the greyliounds 
arc not collared, and each 
has a foot in a ring attached 
to the helm. The legend is 
— S. Alexandri comitis de 
Huntlie. 

The seal here given had 
been discovered, as stated to 
his Grace when presented to 
him, in a moor in the south 
of Scotland, where, as tradi- 
tion affirmed, one of the 
Gordons was slain. The 
locality was not described : 
it is not improbable that the 
seal may have been lost on 
the retreat from the fatal 
conflict on Flodden Field, 
which is situate in Xorthumberland, at no great distance from the 
Scottish frontier. 

10. vSeal of Maximilian of Burgundy ; probably his personal seal, and 
used as a counterscal with his elaborate official seal described at p. 145 of 
the present volume. It is among the c.)>ts purchased by Robert A. C, 
Austmi, Esq., of Chihvortii, Surrey, from Caley’s collection,'^ and was 
described in Thorpe’s catalogue of that collection as “No. 61 Burgunt)Y, — 



Ihpe c.i<vts uere ('xhibitPil by Mr. form<'(l (lurinc; the mcptiii" of tbo tnsHtnfo 
Austen 1 mil in t]>e Mu'^euin at C-iiichester. 
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Seal of Maximilian de Burgundy, Admiral and Captain General of the Seas, 
to a Safe Conduct of the Emperor Charles, King of Germany, A:e., 1542.”^ 
This cast is numbered 64, and is doubtless the same that is so described in 
the catalogue. The official seal was said to have been affixed to a safe 
conduct in 1543. The discrepancy of date, if not due to a slip of the pen, 
may have arisen from different modes of reckoning the year, or from 
misapprehension of a regnal year. This seal is circular, and 1| in. in 
diameter. The subject is purely heraldic ; a shield of arms with a 
lielmet and crest according to the usual modern arrangement. The 
mantlings of the helmet are disposed so as to occupy nearly all the rest 
of the ground. The lower part of the shield is rounded after the Spanish 
fashion. There are no supporters, nor any motto or legend. The arms 
are the same which are upon the mainsail of the ship on the official 
seal, viz. quarterly I. and IV. quarterly; 1, Modern Burgundy ; 2, per pale 
Old Burgundy and Brabant ; 3, per pale Old Burgundy and Limbourg ; 
4 as 1 ; and on an inescutcheon Flanders ; II. and III. Bourbon-Montpensier : 
and over all, on an inescutcheon, is Borselle. The helmet and crest are 
also like those on the official seal. We may add that the cast is of an 
entire impression, and that there are none of the insignia of the order of 
the Golden Fleece. So much was said of this Maximilian of Burgundy and 
his arms in our notice of the other seal, that it is here unnecessary to enter 
further into the subject. 

W. S. W. & A. W. 


NOTE, SUPPLEMEXTAEY TO THE MEMOIR BY SIR. E. L. HUSSEY. 

p. 1S7.^ 

Since the publication of the memoir on the Healing by the Koval Touch, 
in which it was stated (seep. 198) that no touch-piece of Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, grandson of James IL, is known. The fact has 
subsequently been ascertained by Mr. Hawkins, that such a “ medal for 
the healing” exists, and it is probably of great rarity, no specimen being 
found in the British Museum, nor in the collection of touch-pieces in 
Mr. Hawkins" possession. Through the kindness of William Debonnaire 
Haggard, Esq., of the Bullion Office, Bank of England, Mr. Hawkins has 
been enabled to communicate impressions from an unique example in the 
cabinet of that gentleman. The design closely resembles that of the 
pieces struck by James III. and Henry IX. (figured ante, p. 198.) The 
diameter is precisely the same as that of the larger piece of James III. 
The obverse ])rcscnts the ship, with the sails taken aback, — car . iii. 
T) . G . M . 1 '* . E . ET . H . 11. — Reverse, 8t, Michael, — soli deo gloria. 
The piece is of silver, and perforated near the lower edge. The date of 
this undescribed relic of the house of Stuart is probably 1 745, 46. 

' rntali>2ii<' of upwards of fifu'Oii Inin- Jnhn (’aloy, on sale by TboTn‘i<5 

(Iroil imjin"'Sions Ironi aiirii'iit In {'iHirpi'. 

wn\ and snlpliur, oolioolod l»y tiie into 
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TREATY AGAINST THE TURKS, BETWEEN HENRY YIII. AND 
FRANCIS I., CONCLUHED AT CALAIS IN 

The document, of which a transcript is here given, supplies a hiofus in 
Rymer’s great national collection, and, in continuing the new edition of 
that valuable work, it should uncpiestionablj take its place. The original 
is in the possession of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., to whose kindness 
the members of the Institute were indebted for its exhibition at the 
meeting of June last. 

There is no instrument given in Rymer which has any reference to this 
treaty, now for the first time printed ; although there are, of course, many 
which relate to various confederacies against the Mahommedans. 

The progi’ess of the Turks in Europe had, for a long period previous to 
the date of the present instrument, engaged the most anxious attention of the 
Christian princes, and the English sovereigns had not been backward in 
aiding the common cause. Leagues had been entered into and subsidies 
paid ; and when more direct help was required, the English princes were 
fairly excused on account of the distance of the field of action ; — “ cum 
tanta Tiircoriim a regno suo distantia in persona ire prohibeatur.” In these 
confederacies the Head of the Church, as might be expected, took the most 
active part. Pius 11. had personally superintended the first rendezvous of 
the allies, and numerous and urgent were the efibrts of Leo X. to persuade 
the princes of Christendom, that opposition to the fierce enemy of their 
faith should bo paramount to all personal and political feelings. Even if 
such disputes could not be entirely put aside, they were recommended to be 
forborne for a period, during which a combined course of action for the 
great object might be carried out. To this etfect bulls were promulgated 
by the Pontiff, treaties were negociated, and plans devised by the faithful 
sons of the church. 

There is at the Rolls Record Office a plan, attributed to Cardinal St. 
Croix, for such a general scheme of operations. It begins, — “ linpi-imis 
inter Christianos principes pax aut fedus meatur ad (piimpicnnium. Et 
quod ad idem quinquennium bellum Turchis inccssanter infcratiir, usque ad 
eorum internictionem expulsionemque penitus cx Europa, quo capite 
infidelibus amputate relique eorum vires infirmiores et nullius aut minimi 
momenti erunt.’’ It proposed the formation of two armies, each of GO, 000 
men ; one, the northern, to operate on the Danube ; the other on the 
Mediterranean. The Pope was to give the sovereigns power to raise a 
tenth for this purpose. 

Henry A III. declared his acceptance of the quinquennial truce enjoined 
by Leo X. in March, LI 17, for the important purpose of enabling all 
Christian princes to resist the Turks. The draft of the letter, corrected 
by the king, and expressing his assent, exists in the Repository above men- 
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tioned, and it may suitably be introduced here in connexion with the 
subject under consideration. The letter is as follows : — 

Cum uuper sanctissimus dominus noster, Leo papa decimus, gregis 
dominici sibi a Deo commissi tamque bonus pastor, paternam sollicitudinem 
gerens, et tranquillitatem ac pacem omnium Christianorum principum mira 
cordis affectioue desiderans, videns insuper immanissimos Turchas velut 
lup()s rapaces ad dispergendas oves, et ad gregis dominici internitionem 
paratos, imminere, nisi pastoris vigilantia et diligeutia a Christianorum 
invasione et ab ovili dominico arceantur et repellantur ; presertim cum 
nuper eorundem Turcharum tyraniii vires et potentia eo usque creverint, ut 
devicto Sultano cum toto Mamaluchorum exercitu tota Syria et Egypto, 
cum omnibus provinciis dicto Sultano quondam subjectis, sit potitus ; et 
nunc, Omni alia cura ])rope solutus et liber, nil aliud moliri quam Christian- 
orum cedibus et sanguine inhiare videtur. Considerans preterea que culpa 
Christianorum principum, qui inter se miserabiliter potius pugnare, quam 
dictorum Turcharum feritati rcsistere eosque adoriri, retroactis ternporibus 
voluerunt, tot regua a Turchis et Sarracenis ante hec tempora occupata 
coinquinata et federata fuerunt, pastoral! officio suo convenire putavit, ut 
Christianos priucipes omnes contra Turchas pugnare et susceptas injurias 
iilcisci hortaretur. Et, cum hoc commode fieri non posse idem sanctissimus 
dominus noster prospiceret, nisi prius ipsi principes Christiani inter se pacem 
babentes de cominuni hoste propellendo cogitarent, ac unitis aniinis et 
viribus gladium, quern eis divina majestas ad vindictam malorum tribuit, in 
Turchas, qui salvatorein Christum verum deum esse abiiegantes legem 
evangolicam evertere atque exstirpare conantur, exercero velint. Ac 
propterea idem sanctissimus dominus noster, hahita super hoc cum sancte 
Komane ecclesie Cardinalibus matura deliberatione, Reges, principes et 
]>otentatus Christianos, necnon res publicas, comunitates ceterosque Christi 
fideles quinquennales treugas et inducias (ne tarn necessaria at salutifera 
expeditio in Turchas aliquo impedimento ditferatur, sed potius debitum et 
o[)tatum exitum conse(|uatur) suscipere sit hortatus ; atque easdem, anno 
Incarnationis Dominico Jlillesimo quingentesimo dccimo septimo, sexto 
Idiis Marcii, publicavit, Cbristianos et ceteros predictos hortans per vicem 
misericordie Domini nostri Jcsu Christi, et per passionem qua nos redeinit, 
et per judicium extremum quod uuusquisque secundum opera sua est 
accepturus, et per spein rite eterne quam reproinisit Deus diligentibus se, 
lit luijusmoJi trougis et iuduciis durantibus in caritate niutua et amoris ac 
benevolencie uiiione persistentes ab omni prorsus abstineaiit otfensione, ut 
tarn sancte contra nepliandissimos Turchas cxpcditioni (omni prorsus metu 
et suspitione ccssantibus) iiitendere possiiit. 

But the great religious dissensions then existing materially impeded the 
execution of the best concerted schemes for opposition to the common 
enemy, and in the year 1 j 30 the position of Christendom was one of the 
most imminent peril. Solyniaii the Great, who had led the Turkish 
armies victoriously against every enemy, had invaded Hungary at the head 
of an immense host ; but he was at last successfully opposed. Henry VIII. 
assisted in the general alliance entered into for that purpose. Before, 
however, the danger was really past, it was again increased by the jealousies 
of the Allies, and their combinations, avowedly entered into for opposing 
the Mahommedaii power, were secretly intended against each other. 

The Emperor of Germany, from his position, the natural leader of the 
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Christians in such a contest, was then upon very doubtful terms with the two 
leading Sovereigns of the West. The Italian possessions of Francis L, and 
his feelings and actions in respect of them, were ever a fruitful source of 
discord between him and Charles V. ; while the matrimonial relations of 
Henry VI II. with a kinswoman of the Emperor, and his backwardness in 
carrying out the principles involved in the title ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” 
rendered a cordial understanding between them very difficult. In the year 
in which the following treaty was made, their jealousies of Charles V. had 
led Henry VIII. and Francis I. into complete accord. Though called upon, 
Francis had excused himself from assisting the emperor with money and 
arms against the Turks. Henry VIII., having created Anne Buleyn 
Marchioness of Pembroke, paid a state visit to Francis. Landing at Calais 
on the 10th of October, lo32, he advanced after a few days to meet the 
French King at Boulogne, and was there received with great pomp2 Both 
had complaints to make against the Pope, who was then on good terms 
with the Emperor. On the 20th of October, Francis I. accompanied 
Henry to Calais, and was there entertained by him until the 30th, with 
feastings and splendid solemnities. 

The treaty which follows was the chief result of their interview, and in 
concluding it both sovereigns publicly vindicated their Christian zeal, 
and privately took measures for their political security against a dangerous 
neighbour.^ 

Connue alnsi soit, que ce jour duy Xous, Francoys par la grace de dieu, 
Boy de France trescreslicn, et Nous, Henry, par icelle mesme grace, Roy 
Dangleterre, Deffenseur de la foy, pour la deffence et conservation de 
nostre religion Crestienne et a fin de resister aux efforts et dampnees 
machinations et enterpruises du Turcqancieu ennemycommun et adversaire 
de nostre foy, ayons par certain accord et traicte signe de noz mains et 
seelle de noz grans seeaulx convenu et accorde, que le cas advenant que 
icelluy Turcq se voulsist par cy apre .... forcer ou . . . . armeee de 
retouruer et courir sur eii ladicte Crcsticiiite, nous dresserons equipperons 
et mectrons sur ime bonne grosse et puissantc armce garnie et e<[uippee 
.... tout ct quil appartient, et que pour cost effect asscmblerons jusques 
au nombre de quatre vingts mil hoinmes dont y aura qumze mil chevaulx, 
avecques telle bende et nombre dartillerye et suicte dicelles quil est requis 
et necessaire pur larniee (?) dessusdicte. Touteffois purvee (?) que par 
icelluy accord et traicte nest aucunement diet speciffie ne declaire quel 
nombre do gentz (? ) cbcscuii de nous payera par cbacun moys tant <pie 
laffavre durera, et tjuil est besoing cn fere ample declaration par icelle (?) 
.... a par, a fin (pie chescuii de nous puisse entendre (?) elerement 
ce quil deura fouriiir (?) ; a ce^tc cause il a cste et est convcmi et accorde 
entro nous par cc present traicte, (pie nous, Troscresticn, souldoyrons pour 
nostre part et portion desdicts quatre vingts mil homines, le nombre de 
cinquante troys mil .... mes, desquelz y aura unz mil chevaulx et trois 
mil pyoimiers et gens dartillerye, et nous, Deffenseur do la foy, en 
souldoyrons le nombre de viiigt sept mil, dont y aura (piatre mil chevauls 


1 Hall has pjivuii a (‘urioiis n^latinn of 
the hnliiant ontortaiiiiivcnt'-, (tii (K-ea-inii 
of those interviews See his (Jhrinnde, 
tol •20(L*20<}, edit. looO, Stowe, Annals, 
p. 1) U. edit. 1.51)2. 

- See Sharon Turner^ Ui^t. Eng , vtd. 


X. p. :)28, In a note (upon Hall’s 
autliority, referring to I.e Grand) the 
effort ot tlie treatx is eoi*rcetly given. 
See also Kapin, under the \oar 1.531 ; 
Mezeray, tome xi. p. 4d7. 
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et trois mil pyonnlers et gens dartillerie, que est en somme to , . . . nombre 
cle qiiatre vingt mil liommes. Et au regard de la despence quil faudra faire 

pour la condiilcte et equippage artlllerie et de sa 

suiete (?) cliescun de nous satisferra an payemeiit de celle q . . . . sera 


equitable (?) audict voyage. Et quant a la despence 

quil fauldra fere pour le faict des vivi-es j^our la nourrittire et fournissement 

(?) de nostre dicte armee semblablement est 

accordc, que . . . . de nous contribuera pour 


soldoyrons toutes Ics quelles clioses et chescun 

dicelles. Et nous promettoms respectivement lun a lautre en bonne foy et 

parolles de Roys et sur noz honneurs garder et inviolablement (?) 

En tesmoing de quoy nous avons signe le present accorde de noz 

mains et faict sceller de nosdiete grand seale, Donne a Callaix, le vingt 
buictiesme jour Doctobre, Ian de grace Mil Cinq ccntz trente et deux ; et 
le regno de nous Trescrestien le dlxhuictiesine ; et de nos Deffendeur (?) de 

la fov le 

(Signed) ERANCOYS. 

(On a small rider) Par le Rov trescrestien, 

BRETON. 

(Endorsed) Qualificacio expensarum pro bello inferendo contra 

Tuream, de dat’ Caleti, xxviij'^. Oetubris. 

28 Octobr. 1532. 24 H, 8. 

An imperfect Impression of tlie great seal of Francis I. is appended : it 
is on white wax, the counter-seal alone being in such condition that 
the design may be discerned. It is of small size, and presents an escutcheon 
charged with three fieurs-de-lys, ensigned with a crown, and supported by 
two kneeling angels. There is no legend. This seal closely resembles 
that of Louis XII. , the predecessor of Francis I., and possibly the same 
matrix may have been used. The great seal, or obverse of the impression, 
represented Francis enthroned under a canopy supported by two angels. 
Ueproseiitations of both seal and counter-seal ma}^ be seen in the Tresor 
do Glyptique, Secaux des Rois et Reines de France,” pi. xv. 

It should be observed, that in printing the foregoing document, wherever 
contractions occur, the words are given in exfenso. Several words, of 
which, owing to the decayed state of the original, the reading could not be 
satisfactorily ascertained, are marked by a (?), and blanks are left in those 
passages of which portions are wholly obliterated, the parchment being 
ilestroycd or defncctl. TliC'C dehcieiicios, however, do not materially 
obscure the conqn’ohcii^t''M ol‘ the impe)rt of this remarkable Treaty. 

Jc»SEPll BURTT. 


VuL. X, 
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^roceeiimss at tt)e itlecliugs of tfic SlrcDaeological Institute. 

Annual Meeting, 1S53, 

Held at Chic ir ester, July 12th to 19th. 

The friendly invitation teiitlcrcd to the Institute at tlie Newcastle 
Meeting, with the jirornise of hearty co-operation from influential friends 
in the south, had determined the selection of Chichester as the next place 
of assembly. On the afternoon of tlie first day, Tuesday, July 12th, the 
Introductory fleeting was held at the Council Chamber, which by the 
kindness of the Mayor and Corporation had been placed at the disposal 
of the Society. At the hour appointed, the Mayor, Dr. M'Caroi^her, 
attended by the civic insignia, the ^Members of Council and the Town 
Clerk, entered and conducted the President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
who was accompanied by the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Patron of the 
^Meeting, to the platform. 

The Bishop of Chichester, in the absence of Ilis Grace the Duke of 
Piichmond in conserpience of a recent domestic afiliction, invited the noble 
President to take the chair ; he expressed in very kind terms his friendly 
feelings towards the Society, and the satisfaction with which he should 
take every occa-ion of giving his sanction and furtherance to their 
proceedings, or of promoting the general gratification of the Meeting. 
The President having taken the chair, the assembly wms addressed by the 
Mayor, who cordially expressed tlie hearty welcome of the inhabitants, and 
more especially of the Corporation, conveyed in the following address to 
the President and Members of the Institute, wLich w'as read at his request 
by the Towm Clerk. 

“ We, the ilayor, Aldermen, and Members of the Council of the City 
of Chichester, congratulate ourselves on having an opportunity of tendering 
to you a welcome to our City. 

“ Few among our Citizens are Antiquarians, or possess Archaeological 
knowTetlgo. We trust, however, that w^e are not incapable of appreciating 
your pursuits, and wo shall rejoice in any success which may attend them. 
We sincerely hope that your visit to our City and its neighbourhood will 
not only be pleasing to you as individuals, hut wTll also be gratifying to 
you as a scientific body. 

** At our request, our Alayor has on our behalf hereto signed his name.” 

The lion. Roiu^rt Cuuzon, Jun. (President of tlie >Scction of Antiquities), 
proposed the grateful ackiiowdedgments of the Institute for the honour thus 
conferred upon them. 

Lord Talbot, in returning the thanks of the Society to the Mayor and 
Corporation, observed that every Member of the Institute must have 
\vitucssed with the highest gratification the friendly welcome with which 
they had been received ; to himself it W'as a great pleasure to have been 
enabled to^ leave those pressing duties which he bad feared might have 
detained him in another country, and to participate in the meeting which 
had commenced under sucli agreeable auspices. In opening the proceedings 
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of a week which presented so many features of interest and instruction. 
Lord Talbot wished to invite attention to the position of Archaeological 
science, and to the true purpose of their efforts in its prosecution, as 
tending to the confirmation of historical truth, aud not less to the improve- 
ment of taste in Art. In the course of his address, the President adverted 
to the important results which had attended the great Exhibition of 1851, 
in promoting the latter object ; and expressed his hope that the Industrial 
Exhibition in Ireland, with tlie display of numerous works of Art of a high 
class, would exert an equally beneficial influence upon public taste. Tlie 
Archaeological court, in the Dublin Exhibition, the formation of wdiich 
Lord Talbot had been chiefly instrumental in promoting, now presented to 
the antiquary a field of observation never hitherto afforded, and he hoped 
that many members of the Society would avail themselves of the opportunity 
of instituting a careful comparison between the antiquities of Ireland, and 
those already familiar to them in Great Britain or other parts of Europe. 
He wished to take this occasion of acknowledgino; the assistance which the 
Institute had rendered in this undertaking. Lord Talbot then read an 
extract from the minutes of the General Committee in Dublin, which 
conveyed the thanks of that body to the Institute and its officers in 
acknowledgment of their co-operation, and the contribution of antiquities 
for exhibition in the Archaeological court. 

The President then called upon Mr. Edward Freeman, who read a 
Memoir on Harold II. and the History of Earl Godwin ; adverting to 
certain interesting features in the events of that period, as connected with 
the County of Sussex, in which tlie Society were now assembled. At the 
close of his discourse, a vote of thanks to Mr. Freeman was moved by the 
Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt, and seconded by Mr. Blaauw. 

The Mayor then proposed thanks to the noble President, and his motion 
having been seconded by the Rev. Canon AYoods and carried by accla- 
mation, the meeting concluded. 

The Museums of the Institute were then opened ; the general collection, 
comprising a large assemblage of antiquities, connected with the County 
of Sussex, and numerous choice works of Art, from the collections of the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, the Duke of Richmond, Lady Kewburgb, the Earl 
of Sheffield, Lady Elizabeth Reynell, and many Sussex Archaeologists, 
was formed in the Lecture Room of the Chichester Pliilosopliical Society 
and Mechanics’ Institute. A second Museum was arranged in the Guild- 
Iiall, specially devoted to the exhibition of tlie remarkable series of Foreign 
Sepulchral Brasses, collected chiefly in Flanders, Germany, and Poland, 
by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, and including numerous fine productions of this 
class of Art, mostly unknown to English Antiquaries. Several of these 
striking memorials have been brought under the notice of readers of the 
Journal, through the kindness of Mr. Nesbitt. 

At the evening Meeting the Rev. J. L. Petit read a Memoir on the 
Architecture of Boxgrove Priory Church ; and Mr. Edmund Sharpe gave 
a Dissertation on the successive styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
illustrating his subject by cxanqilcs in the County of Sussex, and de«;cribing 
more especially the interesting features of the Churches of New Shorebam 
and Steyning, Mr. Sharpe had made examination of a great portion of 
the churches of the county, for the express purpose of bringing the results 
of his careful survey before the Institute on the present occasion. 

On Wednesday, July 13, a Meeting of the Section of Antiquities was 
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held, and the Hon. Robert Curzox, President of the Section, opened the 
proceedings by an address, in which he inviied special attention to certain 
remarkable antiquities now presented to the notice of the Society, and 
placed in their Museum, more particularly tho>e connected with subjects 
of Jewish and Christian history. This interesting address will be fully 
given in the detailed Report, now in preparation for the press. The Rev. 
L. Yerxox H arc curt then offered some remarks on the supposed vestiges 
of a British Village at Bow' Hill, near Chichester, consisting of cavities and 
mounds. The Rev. P. Speruele read a Memoir on certain Seals of ancient 
guilds at Wisby in Gothland, and he produced impressions from the matrices 
preserved in the Museum of that town. The Rev. E. Turner contributed 
a Memoir on the Saxon College at Bosham, in Sussex ; and the Rev. 
Philip Freeman sent some observations on the supposed existence, as late 
as the reign of Charles 11. , of a round Church near Chichester, resembling 
those of the Templars in other parts of England, A notice w’as read, 
communicated by Mr. Hills, Curator of the Chichester Museum, relating 
to the remarkable Roman inscription found in Chichester in 1723, and 
commemorative of the erection of a Temple to Neptune and Minerva. It is 
now preserved at Goodwood. 

The Chair w'as then taken by the lion. AV. Fox Strangways, in tlie 
unavoidable absence of the Dean of Chichester, President of the 
Architectural Section, and Professor Willis delivered his Discourse on 
the Architectural History of the Cathedral.^ In the afternoon he 
accompanied his auditors in a careful examination of the structure, and 
pointed out the peculiar features to which he had previously called 
attention. 

The Anniversary Dinner was arranged for this day, the President in the 
chair. In the evening the Bishop of ChiL-hester and ^Irs. Gilbert received 
the Society at the Palace with most friendly w^elcome, and the conversazione 
which took place wms rendered highly gratifying through their kindness 
and attentions. 

Thursday, July 14, had been fixed for the Annual fleeting of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society, by whose invitation the Institute had visited the 
county, and arrangements wmre made to render this day one of friendly 
union bet^veen the twm Societies. The Members of the Institute 'were 
accordingly invited to participate in the Proceedings of the Local Society ; 
the members of that body were conducted, on their arrival in Chichester, 
to inspect the collections formed in the Museum^ of the Institute ; and a 
large party of both Societies ])roceeded to vibit tlie Priory Church at 
Boxgrove, the remains of the ancient Mansion of Halnaker, progressing 
thence to Goodwood House. The usual anniversary proceedings of the 
Sussex Society then took place at Goodwood ; and a Memoir >vas read 
by Mr. W. Du hr ant Cooper, on the preservation of British and Saxon 
names of places in Sussex, and the vestiges of Saxon families still left in 
the county. The numerous conlpany thence adjourned to the dinner provided 
in the Tennis Court, the chair being taken by the Earl of Ciiictiester. 


* Arran were forthwith made 
by the learned I’rofebsor with Mr. Mason, 
of Chiclie&ter, lor the publication of tins 
Discoui’be, in a r^uarto form, utkI the 
volume, comj.ribinjr albo Mr. Petit’b Me- 


inoiron Hoxi'rove Church, and Mr Sharpe’s 
Church Architecture of the County of 
Susbex, ib lu the j»rcss. Subscribers are 
recjucbted to send their uaines to Mr. 
Mubon, at Chieliestcr 
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In the evening the Members of the Institute again assembled at tbe 
Council Chamber, Lord Talbot presiding ; when Mr. Blaauw read a 
communication on the tomb and curious effigy of Sir David Owen in 
Easebourne Church, near Midluirst, a place included in the proposed 
excursion for the following day. A discourse was also delivered by Dr. 
CoLLiXGWooD Bruce, of Newcastle, on the Bayeux Tapestry, of which he 
displayed coloured drawings, of the actual dimensions of the original. 
The proceedings concluded with a Memoir on the Castle of Amberley, by 
the Bev. G. Clarksox, Vicar of Amberley, with notices of the curious 
paintings by Bernardi, placed there by Bobert Sherborne, Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Friday, July 15, was devoted to an excursion, including the Boman 
Villa and tesselated pavements at Bignor ; — Petworth House, and the 
remarkable gallery of paintings ; — the ruined mansion of the Viscounts 
Montague at Cowdray, and the Church of Easebourne Nunnery. Between 
Petworth and Cowdray a most hospitable entertainment was otiered to the 
Institute by Hasler IIollist, Esq., who invited the numerous party to his 
residence, Lods worth House. 

On the return of the travellers a very agreeable conversazione took place, 
to which the Members of the Institute were invited by the Mayor and 
Mrs. il’Carogher, and their kind hospitalities rendered the evening one of 
general gratiheation. 

On Saturday, July 16, anotiier excursion was arranged, to the Church 
of Old Shoreham, the remarkable features of ^^hich were explained by 
Mr. Sharpe ; the party proceeded to Pevensey, when they found a most 
able cicerone in Mr. M. A. Lower, of Lewes, under whose direction 
extensive excavations of the site of the Boman Britisli city, Anderida, and 
of the fortress of medimval times, had recently been made. Mr. Lower 
pointed out the results of that inquiry, which are fully detailed in his 
Memoir, lately published in the sixth volume of “ Sussex Archaeological 
Collections.” The visitors then returned to Lowes, when they were 
conducted to the ruins of the Priory and the Castle, in the keep-tower of 
which the Museum of the Sussex Society has been placed ; they examined 
the tomb of the Countess Gundrada and the curious relics found on the 
site of the Priory, which are now deposited in a sepulchral chapel 
constructed for the purpose, at Southover Church ; after which they were 
very agreeably entertained at the Assembly Booms, on the invitation of 
some leading members of the Sussc.x Archaeological Sue let}’. The general 
gratification of the visit to Pevensey and Lewes had been most kindly 
ensured through the excellent arrangements of the local committee. 
Mr. W. Figu', Mr. W. Harvey, and MrrM. A. Lower. 

Monday, July 18. — The Meetings of Sections were resumed, and in that 
of Antiquities the Hun. KouEPtT Ci'RZON having taken the chair, a 
communication was read, from Professor Piin.LiPS, of York, on some of tlie 
Belations of Archaeology to Physical Geography in the North of England.' 
A valuable Memoir by the Bev. Joiix Maugham, Vicar of Bewcastle, was 
also received, being a survey of the ‘‘Maiden Way,” from Birdoswald on 
the Boman wall, northwards into Scotland. The Bcv. H. Mitchell, Vicar 
of Bosham, tlien read an account of the Monastery at tlmt place from the 
time of Wilfrid, a.d. GSO, to the fouiidatiun of the College by Warlewast, 
Bishop of Exeter, a.b. 1130. 

PrmtoJ in this volume of the Journal, aiit> , p. 170. 
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A Meeting of the Historical Section was also held, the Earl of CniciinsTER 
being the President of this division. Mr. M. A. Lower read a Memoir on 
the History and Antiquities of Seaford. Mr. Blaauw read some notices 
of Laughton Tower, Sussex, and of a window of decorative brick-work in 
that building, which presents a curious representation of the buckle, the 
Pelham badge. A cast was exhibited. The Kev. C. Hardy, A'icar of 
Ilayling, read a Memoir on the History of Ilavling Island, and produced 
a plan of the earthwork known as “ Tunor-bury,” of which he had caused 
a survey to be made, expressly for this occasion. A valuable Memoir was 
then read by Mr. Henry L. Long, on the Ancient British Tribes, who 
occupied the district now forming the counties of Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
and on the Roman road from W inchester to Sarum. 

In the afternoon several members visited the Castle and Church of 
Arundel, and the fine monuments of the Fitzalans. After the evening 
service in the Cathedral, Mr. Edward Riciiardsox accompanied a party to 
view the most interesting monuments and examples of sculpture. At the 
evening meeting a Memoir by the Rev. Arthur Hussey was read, 
entitled — Remarks upon a new Theory respecting Cmsar’s invasion of 
Britain. The Rev. E. Venables communicated Notices of Robertsbridge 
Abbey, Sussex, illustrative of certain documents relating thereto, in the 
British Museum. The Rev. B. R. Perkins then read some observations 
on the probable origin and different ancient names of Chichester. 

Tuesday, July 10. — At ten o’clock the Annual Meeting of Members of 
the Institute took place in the Council Chamber. The Lord Talbot de 
Malaiiide in the chair. 

The Report of the Auditors for the previous year (see page 173, ante) 
was submitted to the Meeting, as also the following Annual Report of the 
Central Committee, and both were unanimously adopted. 

On the recurrence of the Annual Meeting of the Institute, it has been 
customary that the Central Committee should present to the Society their 
Report on the advance of Archaeological science, and the proceedings of the 
Institute during the previous year. In accoidance with tliis usage, they 
desire to express their conviction tliat the Society has continued to gain 
ground in public opinion, and that its influence has been beneficially exerted 
in promoting the taste for historical and archaeological researches, as also 
in stimulating the desire to preserve from injury all ancient national 
monuments or vestiges of the past. The Committee bail with satisfaction 
the increase of kindred Societies, and some important accessions to the list 
may bo noticed, established within the past year, or in course of formation. 
With many of these Provincial Institutions your Society lias established 
friendly relations. In the counties of Wilts, Surrey, and Essex, the 
progress of local efforts for the extension of Archaeological science has been 
shown ; in the latter county especially, the establishment of an active 
Society has been speedily followed by the formation of a Museum, a site 
having been liberally presented for the purpose by Charles Round, Esq., of 
Birch Hall, aud the buildings are actnally in course of construction at 
Colchester, to receive the collections bequeathed by Mr. Vint to that town. 
In V iltsliire the valuable county collections formed by Mr, Britton, his 
Topographical library, drawings, prints and models, have been tendered 
for purchase to tlie county Society, wliich will hold its inaugural meeting 
during the next month. Arrangements liave been made to secure this 
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valuable nucleus of a county Library and Museum, which will be formed 
at Devizes. 

The increasing interest and gratification with which a large number of 
the members of your Society have constantly taken part in the Monthly 
London Meetings during the past year, has afforded a most satisfactory 
evidence of the growing taste for the objects contemplated by the 
Institute, as also of the popular character of those meetings. The most 
gratifying readiness has been shown on all occasions by members remote 
from London, in providing abundant supplies of information and sending 
objects of value from various quarters, to sustain the interest of these 
periodical assemblies in the Metropolis. The provision of ancient relics 
and productions of Medieval art, as also of communications, for the full 
discussion of which, time has often been insufficient, has given your Com- 
mittee ample proof of the cordial interest with wffiich the members of the 
Institute, throughout the country^ regard its proceedings. 

Your Committee has viewed, with most lively interest, the growth of the 
series of National Antiquities in the rooms at length specially appropriated 
for that purpose in the British Museum. They have always earnestly 
desired to promote, by every influence which they could exert, the esta- 
blishment and extension of such a collection, as one of the most important 
auxiliaries to Archaeological Science. During the past year valuable 
accessions have been received, through the liberality of private collectors, 
whic'h claim most honourable mention, and amongst these must specially 
be reeoided the generous gift by Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., of the 
entire assemblage of antiquities found during his researches on Farley 
Ilea til, Surrey. 

In the sister kingdom, an important object has been achieved through 
the energy of our noble president. An “ Archaeological Court ” has been 
appropriated in the Great Industrial Exhibition, lately opened at Dublin, 
and the collections of the Royal Irish Academy are there placed, with 
numerous contributions from private collectors, arranged as far as practi- 
cable in systematic order. The important purpose contemplated by Lord 
Talbot has been most happily realised ; and many thousands of visitors 
will thus be enabled to familiarise thcniselvcs with the manufactures and 
arts of ancient times, and to examine the evidences which serve to illustrate 
the habits, manners, and customs of the early occupants of Ireland from 
the most remote period. 

Amongst numerous researches and excavations, undertaken in England 
since your last meeting, the most important and successful are those 
prosecuted — with his wonted energy and sagacity — by the Hon. Richard 
Neville, in Cambridgesliire and Essex. Besides many sites of Roman 
occupation brought to light near Audloy End, Mr. Neville discovered, 
during the last winter, an extensive Saxon cemetery, nearly adjacent to 
the celebrated Bartlow Hills, and his collections illustrative of the Saxon 
period, now surpass, probably, in value and extent, any hitherto formed in 
Great Britain. A fine tesselated pavement has been uncovered at York. The 
recent excavations at Fevonsey, under tlie direction of Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower and Mr. C. Roach Smith, have eflected interesting results in throwing 
light on the construction and arrangements of the Roman station, and 
the later occupation of the site as a Medieval castle. In the North of 
England, the researches keenly prosecuted by Mr. Clayton on the line of 
the Roman wall, have elicited valuable facts, aud many curious remains of 
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antiquity have been discovered. The talented historian of the great 
northern barrier, Dr. Bruce, who has produced, during the past year, an 
enlarged edition of his valuable work upon the “ Roman Wall,” pursues 
his investigations of that intcrestiug subject, and, with singular intelligence, 
brings to bear upon its elucidation every new foct suggested by the 
excavations now in progress. It is pleasing to observe that the attention 
of the University of Glasgow has been called to his distinguished attain- 
ments as an antiquary, and to the value of his labours in connexion with 
the early history of the North. The honorary degree of D.C.L. has been 
conferred on him by that learned body, in acknowledgment of the services 
thus rendered to archaeological science. Amongst investigations of a later 
period may be mentioned, the interesting discoveries resulting from 
the excavations at the Priory Church, Leominster, under the direction of 
Mr. Freeman. The plan of that structure was laid open to view, and an 
energetic movement having been made, in which your Society participated, 
the threatened destruction of these remains of a very curious architectural 
example was averted, and they were placed by the local authorities under 
the care of the Cambrian Archaeological Society. 

A most useful institution has been established in London, through the 
praiseworthy efforts of a Society of gentlemen interested in the improve- 
ment of architectural taste, and the encouragement of a higher degree of 
practical skill in sculpture as applied to the enrichment of structures in 
the various styles of Medieval times. The recent establishment of an 
extensive Architectural Museum, in Canon Row, chiefly composed of casts 
from the best authorities, presents important advantages to the student and 
the sculptor, as also to all who take interest in the theory or the practice of 
architecture. Tlie credit of this successful achievement is chiefly due to the 
taste and energy of Mr. Gilbert Scott, a member of the Institute, by whom 
this project, so well deserving of encouragement, was brought under the 
notice of the Society at one of the London Meetings of the last session. 

The painful duty again devolves upon your Committee to recall the 
losses sustained by the Society since their meeting at Newcastle, and to 
make honourable mention of those valued and influential members whose 
career of life has closed during the last year. They have to number 
with deep regret amongst the departed, the Yen. Archdeacon of Bath, 
one of the earliest supporters of their cause in the west ; Dr. Goldie, our 
iritelligcnt and friendly Local Secretary at York ; Andrew Lawson, Esq., 
of Aldborough, a distinguished antiquary, formerly a member of the 
Central Committee, whose congenial tastes and earnest endeavours to 
promote the welfare of your Society, at whose Annual Meetings he was a 
constant attendant, had long since enrolled his name amongst our most 
valued friends ; Dr. Maiitell also, whose name must be honoured in con- 
nexion witli so many branches of science, and whose friendly encourage- 
incut was often shown to tbe Institute in various valuable communications, 
and ill his frequent participation in our meetings ; the Rev, Edward 
Duke, well known to antiquaries by his earnest perseverance in the 
elucidation of the ancient remains of Wiltshire, and one of the most 
liberal contributors to the large series of antitpiities displayed in the 
Museum of the Institute at Salisbury, iu 1849 ; tbe Dean of reterborough, 
au early friend to our cause, and one of the first Honorary Members of 
the Central Committee ; the Rev. Thomas Meyler, Master of the Royal 
baammar Scliool at ^laalborough ; the Rev. D. F. Markham, Canon 
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of Windsor ; and Sir John Josiali CtuosI, Bart. There are others associated 
with the more recent proceedings of tlie Institute, wlioso loss we lament 
also to record ; and especially the I-ord Bishop of Lincoln — Patron of our 
Meeting in that city — whose kindness and liberal encouragement will long 
he remeinhered with grateful esteem ; Dr. Charlesworth, also, of Lincoln, 
whose obliging assistance materially contributed to our gratification on 
that occasion. With these names, more familiar to the Society at large, 
must be associated that of a distinguished Honorary ^lember of the 
Institute, the Chevalier Ivcstner, President of the Arcliacological Institute 
of Rome, who took part with most cordial interest in the meeting of our 
Society at Bristol. 

Your Committee cannot close this report without adverting to the recent 
opportunity which many of your members, and other persons interested in 
archaeology, have enjoyed, in the examination of the important assemblage 
of antiquities of all periods, known as the Fejervary Museum.’’ Tlie 
important character of that remarkable collection was brought under the 
notice of your Committee by the Marquis of Lansdowne, accompanied by a 
request on the part of M. Pulsky. the relative of the late distinguished 
archaeologist, Gabriel Fejervary, who had devoted his life to the selection of 
this series of examples of ancient Art, that it might he exhibited in the large 
meeting-room of your Society in London, previously to its being cunvcyed to 
a distant country. Your Committee readily acceded to the suggestions of 
the noble Marquis, and although the arrangement may have been attended 
with some inconvenience to your members, they feel assured that the dis- 
play of these treasures of ancient Art has afiorded much gratification and 
instruction to the numerous visitors of this collection. In conclusion, the 
Committee would recall with warm satisfaction tlie cheering and fraternal 
welcome wdiich the Institute experienced at their last meeting in the North. 
They mark with pleasure the increasing cordiality on the part of the 
kindred local societies and archaeologists, in various parts of the kingdom 
successively visited by the Institute. Sucli friendly intercourse must jwove 
advantageous to the extension of knowledge, and give furtherance to those 
objects which it is the especial purpose of the Institute to promote. 

The following lists of the meinhers of the committee selected to retire in 
annual course, and of members of the Institute nominated to fill the 
vacancies, were then ]u*oposcd, and adopted by the meeting : 

MitMHKRS SELECTED TO Retiue: — Sir John Boileau, Bart., Vice- PresUrnt : 
John Auldjo, Esq. ; Edwin Guest, Esq. : M. R. Hawkins, Esq- ; John 
Holmes, E.'^q ; II. S. Milman, Esq. ; T. H. Wyatt, Esq. The following 
gentlemen being elected to supply the vacancies : — Sir Philip dc Malpas 
Grey Egorton, Bart., M.P., Yicc-PrcPi'loit ; Edward Blore, Esq., D.C.L. 
F.S.A. ; Richard R. Caton, Esq. ; the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A.. 
F.S.A. : Henry Portcus Oakes, E-q., M.P, ; Edmund Oldfield, Esq., !M, A., 
British Museum; INLvard Smirko, E^q., Vice M arden of the Stannaries. 

The following members of tlie Institute were also elected Auditors for the 
year 1853 : — Frederic Ouvry, Esq., F.S.A. ; George Gilbert Scott, Esq. 

Lord Taldot then jirocceiled to call the attention of the members to tlie 
choice of the place of Meeting for 1 S.*)4. Amongst various places proposed 
to tlieCommittee,aud from wliicli friendly encouragement bad been received, 
it had been considered that the University of Cambridge had tlie strongest 
claim upon the attention of the Society. It might indeed, Lord Talbot 
observed, appear a slight upon aJma mafer, sliuuld a longer interval be 
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allowed to pa?s after tlio roeoptlon the Society hnd found nt Oxford, without 
j^eekino; a welcome from the sister University, and the noble Fre^ident felt 
assured that it would prove not le=;^ siirnally gratifying and aus]iicious. 

^[r. Babixoton', Treasurer of the ( ’ambridge Antiquarian Society, desired 
to convey to the ^[ecting the cordial invitation of tliat bodv, with the assur- 
ance of their ready co-operation ; and lie was cnahled to express a similar 
foelino: on the part of the hjcal Architectural Society. It was well known 
tliat it had not been customary in cither University to tender invitation on 
any such occasion, and that the University of Canihridge had n<*t given 
expression to their feeling, as a body, even on the occasion of the visit of 
the British Association. Mr. Babington eonld, however, assure the meet- 
ing, from recent communications with influential members of tlie University, 
that the Institute would there meet with every encouragement, and a warm 
interest in their purpose and proceedings. 

A communication from the Town Clerk of the Borough of Cambridge 
was also read, conveying the unanimous resolution of the Mayor and Council, 
expressive of their desire to give the Institute a hearty welcome, and their 
willingness to promote its objects. The like friendly assurance was re- 
ceived from Mr. Tymms, Secretary of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 
on the part of the noble President of that Society, the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, and the committee, inviting the Institute to visit Bury St. Edmund's, 
in the event of a meeting being held in CambridireshirG. 

It was then propo'^ed and unanimously agreed that the fleeting for 1854 
should be held at Cambridge. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting of meinhers having concluded, 
the President proceeded to the Assembly Room, and the following commu- 
nications were read Report on the excavations lately made at Ciren- 
cester, illustrated by plans and drawings ; by Professor F. Buckmax, 
F.G.S. A large collection of Roman relics found during these researches 
were sent for examination. — Notice of a remarkable signet ring, set with 
an intaglio, representing a sphynx-like figure with the name Thermla, in 
tlreek characters ; by the ILui. Richard Nkville. This curious ring had 
lately been found at Colchester. — Alemoir on certain incidents arising from 
the attempt of the Empre'^^s ilatilda to c&tablish herself on the throne of 
England ; by the Rev. E. Ttrner. ' 

The reading of these Memoirs having terminated, Lord Talbot observed 
that, as he had been informed, certain circumstances had recently occurred 
in connexion with the rpu^stion of “ Treasure-trove,” to which he had 
urgently invited the attention of the Institute, at the Newcastle Meeting, 
and he would request Mr. Hawkins to relate tlic facts, which as ho under- 
stood were worthy of notice.^ iMr. Hawkins accordingly stated the following 
particulars : 

“ In tlie course of the Inst summer a considerable numher of Saxon 
pennies, of the reigns of Canute, Harthaenut, and Harold L, were 
found at Wedmore, Somerset, many of which were dispersed amongst the 
neighbouring inhabitants. They were subsequently claimed by the Lords 
of the Treasury, by whom they were forwarded to tlic Biiti.sh ^luseiim. As 
many as were required for the improvement of the national collection wore 
selected, and paid for according to the average market value of such coins. 

1 Tinted in this vulume fg the Journal ; - S (‘0 the Prooeedings .at the Newea-^tle 

see p. .> 0 ^. Meeting, Archaeol. Journal, vol. ix. p. ?, 77 . 
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The amount received from the British Museum was paid over, and the coins 
not wanted by that institution were restored. The parties to whom the 
coins had been transferred, and the finder of the hoard, have expressed 
themselves much gratified by this liberal proceeding of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and it is hoped tliat when the circumstances become generally 
known, other discoverers may be induced to send at once to the Treasury 
feueh precious objects ; as they may be assured it will be more to their 
advantage to confide in the liberality of the Treasury than endeavour to 
find an uncertain and unsafe market amongst their neighbours.” 

iSome interesting conversation arose upon this subject, and the desire 
was strongly expressed that some more liberal legislative provision might be 
made to meet the exigencies of the question, in accordance with the practice 
now by law established in Denmark with most adv^antageous results. 

The President then observed, that the husiness on the present occasion 
having now come to a close, it was his agreeable duty to propose a vote of 
acknowledgment to the Patrons of the meeting, and more especially to the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, whose hos[)itable courtesies and friendly encou- 
ragement of the objects of the Institute claimed tlieir warmest thanks. 

The Right Rev. Pi elate acknowledged the compliment, and with much 
kindness expressed the gratification which he had derived from the proceed- 
ings of the week, and his sincere wishes for the prosperity of the Society- 
Lord Talbot then proposed thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Chichester, to whom the Institute bad been much indebted for a most 
friendly welcome, and for many valuable facilities afforded during the course 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Marklaxd moved the grateful acknowledgments of the Society to 
the Dean and Chapter, and especially to the Residentiary Canon, the Rev. 
George Sbilfuer. He alluded with much feeling to the loss the Institute 
had experienced on several occasions in being deprived of the active 
participation of the venerable Dean, whose infirm state of health had 
obliged him to absent himself from the course of their ]>roceodiiigs. Mr. 
ilarklaud paid a tribute to the noble exertions which during many years 
the Dean had made, with the co-operation of the Chapter, for the conserva- 
tion and restoration of his Cathedral, and adverted to those recent works 
which had enabled the Society to appreciate the beauties of that admirable 
fabric. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit then proposed thanks to the nobility and gentry 
of the county, whose encouragement and kindness had promoted the 
gratification of the meeting, especially to tlie Earl of Egniont, the ITou. 
Robert Curzon, the Bi&hop of Oxford, the Earl of Chichester, Mv. ITaslar 
ILoHi^t, and the di>tinguishcd members of the Provincial Society, wliosc 
cordial invitation had been the impulse which led the Society to visit the 
interesting district, the scene of this year’s proceedings. 

Sir SiBUALD Scoi'T, Bart., ]»roposed thanks to the numerous contributors 
to the museums, especially to Ills Grace the Duke of Richmond, whose 
unavoidable absence liad been a cause of much regret ; to the lion. Robert 
Curzon ; and to the Dean and Chapter, who had entrusted for exhibition 
the ]>recious relies discovered in the C'athodral. 

Thanks wore also proj)0scd by the Rev. Canon SliilTnor, to tlie con- 
tributors of ^lemoirs, especially Professor \\ illis. Dr. Bruce, ilr. Freeman, 
the Rev. J. L. Petit, and Mr. Sharpe ; — by the Rev. Gcoigo Woods, to the 
presidents and committees of sections ; — and by the Rev. E. Hill, to the 
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local committee, and especially to tlie Mayor of Chichester, their chairman; 
— to the council of the Ohichester Philosophical Society and ilechanic')’ 
Institute ; and to the loenl committee at Lewes. 

The Lord Bishop then movetl the most cordial acknowloditments of the 
meeting to the Pre*>ident, and Lord Talbot having expressed his thanks for 
tlie kind feeling shown towards him by all who had taken interest in the 
proceedings now concludetl, announced that the next meeting would be held 
in Cambridge, towards the close of June, in the following \ear. 

A few weeks pre\Iously to the commencement of the Meeting at 
Chichester a project \^as originated, with the kind inteiitiou of augmenting 
the ohjects of archaeological interest presented to the Society, to make 
excavations at the tumuli above Kingly Bottom, on Bow Hill, distant about 
live miles from Cnichestcr. Ills Grace the Duke of Richmond, one of the 
, patrons of the Meeting, on whoso estate the tumuli are situated, readily 

conceded permission, with a donation in aid of the expense incurred ; and 
the object was prosecuted with so much spirit by Mr. W. Ilayley Mason, 
Mr. Butler, and other residents in Chichester, who took an interest in the 
investigation, that a sufficient sum was speedily contributed and the work 
commenced. From untoward circumstances, the undertaking, whiclt proved 
■ very laborious, was not productive of those interesting results which had 

been anticipated. It was, however, highly desirable, and appropriate to 
the occasion of the visit of the Institute, that the character of those ancient 
, vestiges should he carefully and scientifically investigated, and an acknow- 

: lodgment of thanks is due to the spirit and liberality of tho'^e gentlemen 

I by nhoiu tlie object was carried out. The repot t by Mr. Franks, who 

kindly undertook the superintend cnee of the work, will be found in a 
subsequent page. (Seepage 3G1.) 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations in 
aid of the expenses of the Meeting and the general purposes of the 
' Institute : — The Lord Talbot de ^lalahide. President, ; Sir John 

Boileau, Bart., £;2 : John Ileywood Hawkins, Esq. Bignor Park, £5 ; 
Frederic Ouvrv, E.'^q. £3 ; Alexander Nesbitt, Es(|. ; Augustus 

\V. Franks, Es^ £1. 

EontJoii iiTcftinq;. 

November 4th, ISJ3, 

'I James Yates, Esq. F.R.S , in the Chair. 

.1 

Ix opening tbe proceedings of another session, Mr. Yates observed that 
,i he could not refrain from congratulating tlie society on the success wliich 

I had attended the undertaking, originated by their noble president, and 

’*• carried out with so much energy and good taste, in connexion with the 

' recent Industrial Exhibition at Dublin. The Archaeological Court had 

, been visited by many momberrt of the Institute, who had viewed with liigh 

'4 intercut the remarkable assemblage of antiquities arranged innler Lord 

j Taloot s direction ; ami in common with himself they would long rememhor 

“I with giatihcatifju the occasion thus [iresented to the English antiquary of 

, ‘ becoming lam i lid r with the vestiges of early times, occurring in such singular 

forms ill the sister kingdom, Mr. Yates remarked that the 
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opportunity thus given had proved not less advantageous, in establishing 
friendly communication with many persons of congenial tastes and pursuits, 
and he felt assured that Lord Talbot’s well directed eftbrts in the formation 
of the collection would prove the means of calling more general attention 
to Irish antiquities, and hasten the dispersion of the obscurities by which 
they are still, in great part, surrounded, so that the vestiges of all periods 
might ere long be brought into some more scientific classification. It was 
much to be regretted that no detailed and fully illustrated description of 
tlie collection had been prepared, previously to its recent dispersion ; such 
a work had indeed been proposed by Mr. Fairholt, but the project was 
abandoned for want of sufficient encouragement. Mr. Abates wished, how- 
ever, to invite attention to the photographic representations of some of the 
most striking productions of early Irish Art exhibited at Dublin, executed 
with admirable skill by ilr. Philip Delamotte, who had brought them for 
the inspection of the meeting. These photographs present a remarkable 
evidence of the value of the new process of art as a means of obtaining 
faithful portraitures of very elaborate subjects : they represented the cross 
of Cong, the shrine of St. Manchan, the bell of St. Patrick, the ease or 
reliquary enclosing St. Colnmba’s Psalter, and other decorated works in 
metal of extraordinary richness and artistic skill. It may he hoped that 
the publication of a selection of such subjects from the Irish Exhibition 
will soon be carried out by Mr. Cundall; and the Rev. Charles Graves, one of 
the ablest and most accurate of Irish archaeologists, had undertaken to 
supply the descriptive text, which would accompany the beautiful photo- 
graphic pictures prepared by Mr. Delamotte. 

Mr. Gkeville J. Chester communicated the following account of dis- 
coveries at Wang ford and Lakcnheath, Sufi oik : 

From time to time for several years I have obtained antiquities from 
Wangford, near Brandon, in Suffolk. This place is such a mine of relics 
of past ages, that a short notice of it can scarcely fail to he interesting. 
Wangford is a small village, consisting of a few houses and a small church, 
situated in the midst of a wild and dreary tract of scantily covered sand, 
which forms part of Brandon Warren. It lies between Icklingham, a place 
famed for Saxon remains, and Lakenheath. About a quarter of a mile 
from the villaire of Wanirford the wind has blown a wav the sand, to the 
ilepth of about two or three feet, from a space of about two acres in extent. 
The surface of the ground here is thickly strewn over with hones, as ’well 
of men as of sheep, deer, oxen, and swine, mixed with an immense quantity 
of Roman pottery, pieces of millstones, and fragments of iron or other 
metals. At intervals the ground is black, and in these parts more hones 
are observable than elsewhere. For many years the inhabitants of Wang- 
fo’*d liave been in the liabit of picking up on the surface of the sand at 
this place, coins, beads, pins, and other personal ornaments ; some articles 
of gold were, I am informed, discovered some years since, ilost of these 
relics have been lost or di-persed, but a considerable number have been 
preserved by Mr. Eagle of Lakcnheath, and by myself. Of these I proceed 
to give a brief catalogue. In tlie collection of that gentleman and my 
own there are 40 beads of blue glass, 19 of green glass, 6 of a bright 
yellow paste, 2 of ainhor, and 4 of jet. I have also 3 beads of dark red 
vitreous paste, one of which, of large size, is ornamented with a double 
white wavy line. I have also a curious large agate head, cut with a very 
large number of facets. Of this type the Rev. T. Jones, of Sporle, has 
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another specimen from the same locality. In a former volume of the 
Journal (vol. vi. p. 405) I communicated my discovery at Wan^^furd of a 
perforated disk of greenish clay, and of a singular ohjoct of close-grained 
black slate, supposed by some antiquaries, but without much ]U‘ohahility, 
to be a touchstone for trying metals. I have also a cuiious little ]uece of 
carved jet, apparently part of a necklace, and part of the drop of an ear- 
ring of jet. Of fragments of metal ornaments both Mr. Eagle and myself 
possess a great variety. Mr. Eagle has two, and I have one, singular 
little perforated ornaments for suspension ; they are of copper, and are 
ornamented with annulets. They may have been parts of some hoi>o- 
trappings. ^Ir. Eagle has also an ohject of copper resembling, only on a 
smaller scale, that engraved in the Journal, vul. ix. p. 115, a small bird 
of some white metal, and an ornament in the shape of the letter S, each 
extremity of the letter ending in an animaFs head ; I possess a preci^^ely 
similar specimen. In m}^ own collection there are seven bronze pins of 
various patterns, and six Roman fibulm — of these, two are of the common 
bow-shaped type, one is circular, and bears upon it a star set with red 
enamel, another is cruciform, another shield-shaped, and lastly, I have one 
in the shape of a horse. Besides these I have several buckles, two of 
which are gilt, and a great variety of ornamental studs, handles, and frag- 
ments of embossed copper. Roman coins are frequently met with at Wang- 
ford, especially when a high wind has moved away the sanJ. ilost of 
them are illegible, but I have specimens of the following coins of the 
Imperial series: — Saloiiina, 1; Claudius Gothicus, 2 ; Caraiisius, 1; Con- 
stantlnus, several; Crispus, 1 — this is a very perfect coin — rev. viiiTvs 
EXERCITVS ; Constans ; Yalentinian the First, 2. 

“ I have discovered at different times at Wangford fragments of an extra- 
ordinary variety of Roman pottery, from the coarsest kinds to the Castor 
and Samian ware. Of the latter I have a piece with the potter’s mark — 
oxiso m’ — and others bearing the figure of a Cupid, and of a wolf with the 
tail of a serpent, or some such monster. I have yet to mention tlie most 
interesting discovery. I had long noticed on the sand pointed pieces of 
flint resembling arrow-heads, hut they were so numerous, that I could 
hardly believe they had been formed for such a purpose. I am, however, 
assured by Mr. Eagle, that after a high wind he has often found among 
the sand heaps of chipped flints, containing arrow-heads in every stage of 
preparation, from the rudest to the most extpusitely finished specimen, 
I have only once obtained an ancient British coin from Wangford ; it is 
of base silver, and is incuse ; unfortunately it is in a very corroded state. 
Of numerous English coins, the most incerestiiig are — a penny of the 
second coinage of Henry II., cut in half to form a halfpenny, and a 
farthing of Edward III. 

“ I cannot positively ascribe any of tbo Wangford relics to the Saxon age ; 
an iron spear-head in Mr. Eagle’s collection, and an iron knife in my own, 
are apparently of that date, and some of the heads strongly resemble tho.so 
found with Anglo-Saxon remains. I have been thus particular in enume- 
rating some of the many objects of ancient times fouml at Wangford, but 
an actual inspection of the })laco alone can gi\e an adequate idea of the 
singular appc.irance of the bare and driving sand, thus btrewed with the 
remains ot past ages and different races of men. I have dug in various 
partb of this singular spot, hut without success ; and I do not imagine that 
excavations would repay the labour, as the wind has apparently blown 
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away the sanJ to as great a depth as the stratum where the bodies were 
originally deposited. 

“Not more than a mile from Wangford, in the parish of Lakonheath, is 
another locality rich in antiquities. From this place Mr. Eagle has a 
beautiful little Celtic cup, 3i inches high, in perfect preservation. Xear 
this spot several rude Saxon urns of baked clay have been found. They 
were filled with burnt bones. Many of them w'ere unfortunately reburied. 

I also heard of the discovery of some swords, but these had either been 
thrown back into the soil or lost. Lakeiihcath has also produced some 
unusually large black Roman urns ; and from thence I have obtained a 
Roman pin, two buckles, and a copper fibula, circular in form, the centre 
raised like a sort of lunho, surrounded by six leaf-shaped projections. In 
the marshes on the other side of Lakenheath, between that place and 
Mildeiihall, many celts have been discovered. One of these I have seen — 
it is of bronze, and of a very remarkable type, being highly ornamented 
with lines and impressed annulets on either side. A bronze celt of rather 
unusual form has likewise been found in a clay-pit within the bounds of the 
parish. It may not be irrelevant to mention, that in the peat of the fens 
near Lakenheath, immense antlers of red deer are of common occurrence ; 
the horns also, and even the heads, of the roebuck and other animals are 
found from time to time in tlie same distiict.” 

Mr. Franks gave the following account of the excavation of tumuli, in 
Sussex, made during the meeting of the Institute at Chichester, and of 
which he had taken the direction : — 

It had been suggested that it would be a matter of interest, if, pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Chichester, 
some of the barrows on the neighbouring downs were to be examined. 
Arrangements were made for this purpose, and I was requested to superin- 
tend the operations. The first barrows which it was thought desirable to 
examine were those on Bow Hill, which, from their commanding position 
and proximity to Chichester, had long been regarded with interest. These 
harrows are four in number, and arc placed in a line at short intervals. 
Their relative position may be seen in the Ordnance map. Two of them 
had the appearance of being cairns partially covered with grass, while the 
other two seemed to be formed of enrtli. On arriving at Bow Hill, on the 
5th of July, I found that an o} toning had been commenced in the second 
barrow from the east, which, tliuiigh presenting a somewhat suspicious 
sinking at the top. Lore less evident marks of liaving been opened than the 
others. Tills harrow is a steep conical mound about one liiiiulrcd and 
twenty feet in diameter, and surrounded by a slight trench. The opening, 
which was made on the south-east side, was about seven feet in width, and 
was carried along the surface of the natural chalk. On reaching the centre 
it was enlarged to about thirteen feet. Here the earth was found to be 
somowliat disturbed, and left little doubt tliat the harrow had been pre- 
viously opened by a shaft from the top. At the centre, two irregniarly 
formed cavities or cists were found to have been cut in the chalk very close 
to each otlier. The contents liad evidently been prcvi(Hi&iy removed ; one 
small corner, Iiowevor, seemed to have escajiod the notices of previous 
explorers, and in that were found burnt bones resting on burnt earth, neither 
of which had been disturbed ; in tlie midst of tlicm was discovered tlie 
small stone object represented by the accompanying wood- cut. Along the 
edges of the cists were remaining small particles of burnt bones and black 
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earth. The only other objects discovered iu this tumulus were a horse s 
tooth, the crown'of which had been cut off ffat and the surface polished, 
and a few small fragments of rude Celtic pottery and stags' horns discovered 
iu the approach. This bari’ow was principally formed ot soil, with a few 
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irregular layers of chalk lumps. The excavation of this barrow Avas so far 
satisfactory, as entirely to disprove the tradition which connects tliese 
mounds with the defeat of the Danes by the men of Chichester in Kingly 
Bottom. The stone object mentioned above is one that has occurred fre- 
quently in tlie barrows of Wiltshire as well as in Ireland. They usually 
occur in connexion with bronze daggers ; the material being' generally a 
compact red stone belonging to the old red sandstone formation, and it must 
in the present instance have been brought a considerable distance. They are 
considered by Sir Eichard Colt Hoai‘e to be Avhet-stones.'’’ It wms thought 
desirable before leaving Bow Hill to examine one of the two barrows which 
appeared externally to be cairns of ffint, with a A'iew of ascertaining their 
construction, though they had evidently been previously opened. A small 
excaAmtion Avas therefore made, when it appeared that the greater part of 
the barrow Avas formed of chalk, and that the flints on the surface had 
been throAvn out from the centre, Avdiere some of them still remained, on 
some former exploration. In the examination of the Bow Hill barroAvs, 
great assistance Avas rendered by Mr. Mason and Mr. Butler, and some 
other gentlemen residing in Chiclioster and the neighhourhood took a Avarm 
interest in the Avork. 

In consequence of the little success which had attended the operations on 
Bow Hill, it was determined tu examine the more distant group of barroAvs 
on Monktoii Down. These remarkable barrows, seA'en in number, are 
popularly known as the ‘Devil’s Jumps.’ They had evidently ncA^er been 
disturbed, and consisted of five large and two small ones. Two of the 
former and both the hitter Avere examined, though not Avith groat success. 
The first opened Avas of about the same dimensions as those at Bow Hill, 
but more conical. It consisted chiefly of fine earth, Avliich had been depo- 
sited on the natural soil. A cutting was made to the centre of the tumulus, 
but nothing Avas discovered besides a deposit of burnt bones, Avhich ajpjjcared 
to haA'e been placed on the natural turf, and at some di-'tance from the 
centre. The second barrow was moro remarkable in itr> construction. In 
tbe centre Avas discovered a deposit of burnt bones, unaccompanied by any 
vessel or oniamont. Over this had been raised a small mound of fine earth, 
Avhich was covered by a thick course of flints ; over this a thin layer of 
both, abf*vc that another but very thin course of flints, and the whole sur- 
mounted by earth eomjdciing the barrow. 

^ e lloiires Ancient M i. are <l at botli on-ls, anuflkr 
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“ The smaller mounds a])peared to be mere Iieaps of earth, and furnifthod 
no results. The inclomonL'y of the weather, and tlie g’reat labour of rnovin^^ 
such large masses of earth, prevented anv furtlier oj)erations. Owing to 
indisposition, I was iinalde to superintend tlie ternniiation of the wurhs 
on Monkton Down. Mr. Le\land \\'<.ud-, of Ohilgruve, wa.s kind en<>UL>ii 
to give every attention to the excavations, and to take care tliat no object 
of interest escaped notice/' 

It is very doubtful for what purpose tljo horse’s tootli above noticed, as 
found near the interment, may liavo been intended : it miglit liavc served 
as a burnisher. It measured rather more tiian tinee iiiehos in length, ami 
Mr. Quekett, on careful conijiari^on ^^ith speciiiums at the Culh'^'c of Sur- 
geons, considered it to be a toc^tli from the luwoi' jaw of ahorse of large size*, 
not a small species, such as the horses of tlie arieient Ihitons are su[ipo-cd 
to have been. V/e are indebted to tlie Dev. Edward Tuiner, Dectiu' of 
Marestield, for the comnuinieation of another liorso’s tooth, perfectly ])oli''lu‘d, 
hut of smaller size, wliich wa^^ found by Hint diggers on the >'outh 
of Sussex, near his parish. The teeth of animals have been found ^^ith 
early interments in various part^ of Europe, hut they have u-ually been 
perforated at one end for su^^pension, either as amulets or rude ornaments. 
In tlie Museum of Bordeaux such relics exi-t, regarded by antiquaries as 
amulets ; Af. Brunet, in a recent notice of that collection, speaks of the 
burr of a deer’s horn and the point of an antler so used ; and he mentions 
two teeth of the horse, perforated so as to he worn, found in burial })laces 
at Terre Negre/’ 

Mr. Fraxks also gave an account of a valuable Astrolabe, healing the 
date 1342, and probably <»f English workmansliip. It is engraved with 
Arabic numerals. He had lately noticed it in the museum formed by Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., at Liverpool ; and it had been very liberally pre- 
sented by that gentleman to the Britisli Museum. 

The lion. Dichard Xlville communicated tlio late^'t results of tlio 
excavations now in progress at Wenden, nearAudley End, under his direc- 
tions. A Doman villa of great extent had been di^coveied, and liis work- 
men ^Yere engaged in tracing the walls. Some coins, a good bow-sliaped 
fibula, formerly silvered, and some other relics had been c<Bected. 4 he 
walls liad been decorated internally with gieeu and I’cd cFiurs. and a kind 
of trelliscd pattern occurred. At the site' of Ddinan df*cupati(.n adjacent to 
the Bartlow tumuli, Mr. Neville had al^o pro-rcuted hi.s in\ e-ligations : 
several skeletons were found, tlie head- laid to tlie \\ c>t. Near one <4 them 
was a small brass coin of Con-tantine, and another ot Tetricii^. Ihe ^pot 
is distant about one hiuidi’ed yards from the tumuli, and may have been the 
Doman cemetery ; the con>tant occinu’ence of eniii'. of A]'<'adiu'<, IBumriim, 
and Theodosius, in the vicinity, prove tliat it was extensively inhabited 
about the times of tliO'C later Emjiena'-. 

Afr. Birch gave an account <4 s(nin‘ Duman imnain^ recently bi'ouglit to 
liglit at St. Alban'S, and be sent fur examinatinii numoruim rulic'- wliidi lie 
bad C(41eeted during the excavation-, f'n o to that plain* in Supteniiier 
last, iMr. Birch’s attention wa- diu'cted to what i- calh'd the v<i]| <4 Ii/’r- 
lying just out'-ide the church*} ai d of St. Micli.iul - pari-ln Ihi-pui- 
tion of the old citv was doomed to he cloai od ay, a- iiitertiUing v. itli The-u<' 
of a new school crcct<*d h\ laud ^ oruh.m. A c' n-i Iciahh* | nt ol tlie w.dl 
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had aceordlnglv been excavated ; ifr. BIrcdi <le'Crihcd its construction as 
ut‘ layers of iiints grouted together ^vith mortar, ami a ''ingle layer of the 
usual dano-ed tiles laid horizontally throughout a- a bonding course. He 
made search in vain for any fragment of tile v,\i\i an insenption or 
legiimary mark. The tiles are of eoai-'C clay, apparently formed of the 
material abundant on the spot. Mr, Birch noticed a large quantity of 
huues, some apparently human. Tiles of the u^ual form used in cuiistiuct- 
ing the piers of hypoeausts had hcou found, measuring about 12 in. by L") in., 
their thickness being 2 in. A coin of CaiaU'ius, found on the morning of 
Ills visit, ^Ya3 shown to him. It was of third brass — Obv. imp. c. cakav>iv.s 
p. F. AVG. Bust laiireated to right, — Bev. pax. atguo. In the area, s. p. 
Exeigue, mlxxi. Peace standing, liolding a sceptre and a branch. iMr. Birch 
stated that he had gruuuds for believing that the remains thus excavated 
formed part of a villa, and are not, according to popular tradition, portions 
of the city walls. It appears that a te-selated ]'>avemcnt of e<»arse con- 
.'^truetion had been brought to light, which, as ViW Birch was informed, 
would he preserved by the care of a neighhouring clergyman. From other 
circumstances corroborative evidence may bo drawn that a villa occupied 
the site. Portions of plaster were found, laid before the meeting hy Mr. 
Birch, showing that the interior of one of the apartments had been decorated 
in fresco. The ground was red, similar to the colour commonly used in the 
houses at Pompeii, with a green border separated by a narrow white band. 
This is the usual arrangement of mural decorations in the Boman villas in 
England. The fragments of pottery appeared to he those of the ordinary 
culinary vessels of the household, and Mr. Birch noticeil a large globular 
amphora broken into many pieces, the moulded handle of a large jug or 
amphora, a portion of a mortar lum, and fragments of wares in remarkable 
variety of quality and colour, including specimens of “ Samian,” and vessels 
presenting decoration on the surface, but probably manufactured in Britain 
under tlie Homans. iMr. Birch sent with these several other relics obtained 
on subsequent occasions, including tlie handle of a knife or other implement 
impressed with annular ornaments, a fragment of iron, supposed to he ]»art 
of the nave of a wheel, and lunnerous examples of Roman iietilo wares, 
amongst wdiieh he noticed a piece of “ Samian ” marked stat. m., — jiieces 
of ])ale red unglazed vessels similar to those commonly found in Germany 
with Roman remains ; also specimens of a manufacture like that lately dis- 
covered in the western parts of the Xow Forest.^ The coins found were all 
of the later times of the Emplro, nf third brass and inucli d<‘faccd. 

The Rev. Pr. JenkiX", of Hereford, communicated, through iMr. Birch, 
a notice of a singular cruciform embankment situated in an extensive w'ood 
called St. Margaret’s i\\rk. about tliirt('en miles south of Hereford, and 
half a mile cast of St. ilargaret’s (diurch. It locally termed a “ Roman 
cross.” The length of the longest portion is*about 2U0 feet, of the trans- 
verse hank I<Jth the surface of the hank is regularly rounded, hut brush- 
wood grows over it, and its position in a woodland tract has probably been 
the cause of its renmlning unnoticed. About two years since the wood was 
felled, and the work became more visible. Xot far distant are two excava- 
tions, traditionally called camps,” or Unman camps. ” ^fhe cross ap^ioars 
to he formed without any legal arity in the measurements of the length of 
the limbs, of wliicli three terminate lik(‘ the cross ])utcnt, the fourth is 

“ Ai'cl ..euiogia. 
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plain. It is difficult to form any conjecture in regard to the age or the 
purpose of this singular earthwork, which escaped the notice of Duncumbe, 
and aiJpears to have been unknown until it airested the attention of Dr. 
Jenkins. It may be observed that a cruciform earthwork, the cross being 
of the Greek form, and enclosed in a sr^uare whh an opening of access on 
one side onlv, exists at Banwell, and is described by Sir llichard Colt Hoare, 
Ani:lcnt vol. ii., p. 43. 

The following observations were road, regarding the notices of monu- 
mental effigies at Chenies, Bucks, by ilr. Kelke [ante, p. 44), described 
as memorials of the Cheney family : 

“ Referring to the interesting memoir upon this subject recently con- 
tributed to tlie Arcliaeoluakul Journal by the Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, 
it may remain for historical research to decide whether the effigies at 
Chenies do not belong to the De Couci family, who for several genera- 
tions were Barons de Ghisnes, in the Peerage of England, and Earls of 
Bedford. Banks, in his ‘ Baronia Aiiglica,' vol. i., p. mentions that 
‘ Ingelram de Ghisnes (>oiiietiuies called de Coucy, from his being of Coucy 
in France) had summons to Parliament from the 23 Edw. L, to the 15 
Edw. II.’ And he adds that ‘Edw. Ill,, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, granted CHiisnes with other manors to Ingelram, Earl of Bedford, 
and the Princess Isabel, his wife.’ The Lords of Coney in Picardy were a 
very great and powerful familv, having intermarried with the Royal houses 
both of England and Scotland, They were a branch of the Le Bruns, 
udio were Lords and Counts of Poictuu, La Marche, do Couci, Lusignaii, 
Anguulcme, Ac. 

Tliis illustrious, and indeed Royal familv, for tlie Lusiguan Le Bruns 
for upwards of three centuries and a half filled the thrones of Jerusalem, 
Armenia, and Cvprus. — were nearly related by blood to William the Con- 
qaeror. And (Jueen Isabel, after the death of King John, became the 
wife of Hugh le Brim, Count of Puietuu, La ilarche, Ac., by whom she 
had several sons and daughters. Some of these settled in England, 
and were advanced by their half-brother King Henry IIL, to high honours 
and estates ; William le Brun, Lord of Valence, having been made Earl 
of Pembroke, and Julin Le Bum, Lord Ha-tings. The barony of Moiit- 
chensy was also one of their titles. 

Alexander 11. , King of Scotland, wTio first married the Princess Joan, 
daughter of John, King of England, married secondly, in 1237, Mary 
le Brim, daughter of liigeham, Lord of Coucy, by whom he had Alex- 
ander IIL, wdio married a daughter ut Henry III. 

^VyntulUl, in his ‘ Croinkil, notices the marriage of Alexaiulor II. 
with Jlary le Biun, and he rocuixU that tliis branch of the Le Brims 
affected a'" royal [►onqu and con-idered all titles as beneath their dignity. 
Their eri de gutrre being as tollows : — 

‘ Jo ne suis Roy— ne Prince aiissi, 

Je suia le Stigiieur de Couci.’ 

Ingelram le Bum, who had a summons to Parliament as Baron de 
Ghisnes, from the 23rd Edward I. to the 15th Edward IL, died about two 
years after the hist date, leaving three suns ; of these, William, the 

A pLiii of this curious earthwork ma) be bfeoii, with a more detailed account, in 
< lent. Mag , i )ct, p. dlU, 
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eldest, became Lord uf Coney, and had a son, Inuelrain lo Brim, Lord of 
Coney, n ho maniel Katheiino, daughter to the Luke of Au-tiia ; and 
liad a -on u'so naniod Inaeiram, Luid of Chi-ne- and Coney, nho inan’ied 
the PiiiKV-s Isabel, and was created by her father, Edward III., Earl of 
Bedford, and a Kiilaht of the Garter. 

Miss JSnickland. in her ‘Ll\es of the Queens of England,’ has fallen 
into the eiror, in notieing iliis marriime of the Prinee-s I-ahel with 
Ineelrani, Lord of Coney, to stsle liim Inaelram do Conrey. Burke aLo 
make- the same mi-take in the introduetoiy puitiou of hi& Peerage and 
Baronetage, entitled the ‘Loyal Chroiiieh-r. ’ 

The Lev. \V. Hastings Koike, being a de-cemlant, possibly, of the 
Hastings line of the family of Le Ernu, may, with the=e notices before him, 
perhapo he able to ascertain to whom the monumental effigies at Chenies 
belong Sir John Cheney (sou of J'din Cheney, of Shinland, in the Isle of 
Sliop’iy) wa<, in reward for hi^ -ervices at the battle of Bo-worth, created 
a Baruu by Henry A 11. ; but. dung without i--ue, In^ barony becamri 
extinct. Henry Clieney, son of Tivuinas Cheney (nephew of tlie former 
Baron) by xCniie, his second vife, Jaugliter and co-hoir of Sir Joliu 
Broughton of Todington, in the county of Bcdfoid, wnis summoned to 
Parliament from the 14th to the 3 1st of Queen Elizabeth, but dving j). 
the title also became extinct. The wife of this peer was Jane, daiigliter 
of Tliomas, Loul ^Veut worth, and to her hi^ estates passed on his decease, 
and were inherited by her i datives. These peers took their title from 
their surname, not from Cheuies in Buck- (the ‘ Jluntchonsv,’ ])erha])s, 
of the Util century') : and to the ancient lords of tliat barony, no doubt, 
tlic-c monumental remains may be traced. 

It m:iy be furtlier rncntiotied that the arms of William de Valence, son 
of Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, and lialfdjrother by his mother, Isabel 
d’Angoideme, to Henry III., w'ere ‘ Barry, argent and azure, an orle of 
martlets gules.’ The second bar is charged wdth four of these birds; 
which ap[iears to accord with tlie arms up(ui the monument at Chenies. 
lie came to England in 1247, and ^oon after Ins aiTi\al was knighted with 
great solemnity at M estmin-t^r. He marrird Joane, daughter, and even- 
tually heir, of Maiine Lord !Montchensv, hv Joaiio his wife, si-ter and 
co-iieir of Au-elm ilar-luill, Earl of Pemhrnke. In the 34th Henry 111., 
he wvis at the Holy w'ai’s, and was then Earl of Pembroke. He was slain 
at Bayonne, in the wars wuth France, in the year 12JG. lie had three 
sons, and three dau^litors — Anno, wJio man iod Hugh de Eahol, Isabel, wJio 
mani 'd her cou-in John lo Eruii Lord Hastings, ami Joane, who married 
John Comyn Lord of Badem>ch. Alice le Ihain, ^i^ter to William Eail of 
I’cmhrnkc, mairied Juliii Earl of ^Varren, Sun’ov, and Sus-ex. 

In thi.'i wu'\y several of tlio greatest families in Piigland and Scotland 
trace their lineage to the Le Brun-, Ceiiut- of Poietou, Liwignan, de Couci, 
La Marche, Ac. But scvcimI of the same family and blood bad a footing 
in tiiese kingdoms at a much earlier date. William {lo Brun) of Poietou, 
an elegant aiitlior, was cbaphiin to William the Cumpieror. Queen 
Eleanor, the wite ot ILmrv II., wuxs the daughter and heiress of 
U illiam I\ . of tlio name, Count of Poietou, and Puke of Aipiitaine, by 
Ids wile Jamg daugliter (accoidiug to some W'ritei’N) of the King of Scots. 
David L of Scotland e.|Muiv>d Hatilda, daughter of Wahleolf Fail of 
Aorthumheilam], by Judith uieee <4* William the Ckmquoror, who, as above 
shown, wu.. nearly related by blood with the Le Biuiis of Poietou. This 
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Prince, during the lifetime of his brotlier, King Alexander L, made an 
inquisition respecting the Church possessions of the See of Glasgow in the 
year 1110, and upon tliat document, one of the oldest now extant in Scot- 
land, stand (among=^t others) the names of the Countess Matilda, Henry de 
Percy, and Waltcriis le Brun. ancestor of the Brouns, Barons of Colstoun 
and Baronets uf Scotland and Nova Scotia. 

From this stock s|'irang also Sir William le Brun, who witnessed a 
charter of llorvcy do Montmorency to the Ahhev of Dimbrothy in Wexford, 
immediately after the con<|ue'^t of Ii eland in 1170, and was ancestor of the 
Irish LonB Oranmore and Browne. Of thi:? great name and race of Le Brun 
in the Uiiite«l Kingdom, it can alone be said, out of the eminent families in 
the Peerage and Baronetage, that it has bince the conquest produced about 
twenty-six branches v/ho have borne di'^tinct hereditary titles of high 
nobility. ” 

It ducs not appear, it nui-t be ob:rerved, that anv probable connexion lias 
been o^tab!i-licd between tlie Chenict) eirlaics and the family mentioned in 
the foregoing remarks. The Lark of Bedford, here alluded to, had no 
connexictn with tlio place, tlicii callcLl Iscnhamsted, nor had any of the 
family of Be Glii-nes or Be Coney ; whereas the Chene family possessed the 
manor and advowsou from the inidule of the thirteenth to the close of the 
fifteenth century, and, as proved by various evidence, resided in the parish. 
The &t\le of the monuments clearly places them within that period, and 
the statements of Leland, in the ab-ei;ce of stronger evidence, corroborate 
the supposition that the-e incmoriaB sliould ho a-signed to the Chone 
family. Tiie <|uestiou may still remain, what individuals of that family 
they represent, and, as in every case relating to such ancient monumental 
portraitures, it is a question not devoid of interest to the antiquary aud the 
genealogist. 

A short notice was road, calling attention to the proposed ‘‘ Restorations” 
of the ^ellerahle and very Interor^ting church of Somj>ting, Sussex. The 
writer observed that it would be needless to seek to impress upon Eccle- 
siologists or Archaeologists the iiecGS“>ity in such ca^^cs of closely examining 
into wliat is proposed to he done, and c>f supervision during the progress of 
tlie repair^. The (paeation lia^ been, moreover, taken up by a writer in tlie 
local papers, wbioli has called forth replies and cxplaiiations from the Vicar 
of Sompting and the arebiteet, and the person with whom the corre- 
spondence oiiginated professes to he satisried. There is no intention to 
question the integritv and good faith, or ti> tloubt the good intentions, of 
either portv, but whon it is confes^^'d that an e.\[)enditure of LB >00 is con- 
tcmplattnl ; that the towm’ andchuieh are tube re[)aire<l and restored : the 
spire repaired and ne\\ '-litngb'd ; tbnt it Inm been i evolved wholly to “ clear 
away the roof, aiiil to lepLice it by an open timber stained roof from an old 
oxampleW portions <'f tlie south ti'an-ept ate to be taken down and rebuilt, 
Norman window's to be insetted, aud that it wms hoped to lay the aisles 
and cliancel, whollc or in [lart, with Minton s encaustic tdo^, — when these 
statements are consideivil, it ciinnot he a matter of surpiise tliat persons 
sinccrelv interestcMl in the con-eivatiou of such reniarkaldo architectural 
cxanijdcs ns the church of Sompting, slnndd net re-t wholly content with 
tlio assurance that the '-cheme must iK'cc''S,\rdy be “ tolerably correct, 
inasmuch as it has been subimtted tt) the Archii:e<*tmal Goinmittee of the 
Biocesan Association : and that appreUen''ions .^Imuld .-till be entertained, 
that one of the mo-i ciuiou- and intoi eating lehc^ of (ally cluirch arclii- 
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tecture in the kingdom mny be injured by the so-called repairs and 
restorations. 

The Fiev. J. L. Fetit observed tliat every antiquary who ap])reeiates the 
value of such Architeetural ^luuunieiits in their originality, must share the 
apprehensions of the writer, who, it was to be regretted, had nut aecompanied 
the^e observations with his name. The singular tower'Mjf Sompting chureli, 
it was well known, had been })laced by the late Mr. Fiekman amoiiu'^t the 
few existing* examples of Savon architecture. The opening into the church 
from this tower is remarkable, and unlike Nui'inan work ; one of the 
capitals has much o: a FLOiaaiiesque character. It is, moreover, the only 
cliurch in England presenting an example of the German type, in the tow’cr 
formed w'ith four gables and a spire rising from them. This, however, 
Mr. Fetit remarked, may not have been the original form, the edges of the 
gable w'ails being left very roiigli. lie dreaded tbe lesults of “ Ke'-toratiniis,” 
e.-peeially in tbe ease of Midi valuable exam}>les, and thought it would be 
deeply to be regretted if anvtbiug* wore done to injure tbe original integiity 
of the building, and destrov tbe evidence which it atibids in relation to the 
History of Architecture in England. 

^ntiqmtiTs auti SZIflrks 0f "Rxt Gvljibitctf, 

Two arrow-heads of silox found in Glen Avon, Bamtfshiie, and presented 
hy his Grace the Duke of Rielimond to the Institute, at the Chichester 
jMeeting*. One of them is barhed, the other is an example of the more 
simple primitive and leaf-shaped point. The Duke stated that they are 
called by the Scottish ])ea-aiitiy “Elf-bolt>,” and are regauled as charms 
against Eltiii sprites ami witchcraft.^ These examples show' remarkable 
skill in the regularity of their wojrkmanship. 

By the Etev. H. Acstix. — A large collection of specimens of the “ coal 
money.” found in Dorset, the disks of bituminous shale, of wdiicli au 
extensive stratum exists on the Dorsetshiie coast at Kirameridge and 
Worthbarrow' ba\s, in tbe Die of Eurbeck. They appear to have been the 
refiir^e jtieeea tlirow'ii out of the hitlie hy the artiticers w*ho fabricated arm- 
lets, heads, and other objects of this material, probably in the later times 
of the Roman occupation of Britain. Some of these objects have tw'o or 
more holes on one side to retain the points of the chuck, others have a 
square hole for a mandiil-head.' Also two axe-heads of flint, found near 
Bournemouth, Hants, 

liy Mr. Buioht. — A beautiful circular brooch, enriched with delicate 
gohi fllagree, and pearD {() It was found near Welford in Northampton- 
shiic, and w u'^ formerly in tlie collectitm ot the late Mr. Baker, the hi'^torian 
of that county. Also, an iusciibed silver plate, considered to be a Gnostic 
tali-man. 

By Mr. yrsniTT, — A rubbing from a singular incised sepulchral slab, 
presented in l^ol to the cullcciioiis at the Hotel dc Ciuny, Paris, by M. 


*' See Kiekiaaii's Attempt to di^cri- 
luinatc the st}!'”’ ot An-liitecture in iaig- 
kin-l, 1th edit , llldd, p. 

* See l)r WiKon's Notices of this 
])opiilar suprrstition, Ihohi^ioilc AniiuU 
ot ►'SLoliaiitl, p. 1 J4j and si^uie ciui<jus par- 
ticulars rciute<l by Mr. Dal\tlk Darker 
Superstitions ot Scotland,'* pp, d54, did. 


- See the prlnci])al forms finiircd in 
!Mr. Miles’ Description of the Doverel 
l3arro\v. See aKo .Mr, S\deiiham's ^le- 
inolr on Coal Money, Arclueol .Journal, 
vol i,. [) .517 ; and I’rote^sor ller.siow’s 
AeeouiU ot Itonuiim-iinlisiii Vessels lormed 
of sliale, publislied by the Cambridge 
Anti<[uariaii Society. 
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Delessert, by whom it was obtained at Larnaca, in Cyprus. Accordinc: to 
the account of tliis curious illustration of the military costume of the XIIL 
Cent., given in the Iicvue ArchJologir|ue (Dee, ISol, vol. YIII. p. 530), 
this slab once covered the grave of a knight, Bouchard de Charpigny, of a 
noble family in the Morea, interred at Pa]di 03 , probably in a church of 
which no remains now exist. The slab, which is of marble, and in its 
present state measures 7 ft. 1 in. hy2 ft. 3 in , a portion of the upper part 
having been cut away, was found in 1S44 in a garden near the sea.'^ It 
was formed of an ancient Greek column divided by the saw. An ijiscrip- 
tiou runs along two sides of the slab, some parts of which have been 
defaced, and the writer in the Be cue proposes the following reading, 
which is probably correct : — brocardys : be : charpigxie : miles : 
(FnAT)ER (? or taxer) PETRI I (PA)PIIEX I EPISCOPI : cviu.s : anim(a : 
RE)tiVIESCAT : IX : FACE : AMI EX.) 

A woodcut representation of the entire slab having been given in the 
French journal referred tOj a portion only of the iigiire, being that which 
presents the most curious details of the costume, is here shown. The 



warrior is armed in a liauherk, which roaches below the knees, and the 
skirt is divided iii front. Tlie legs are likewise protected by mail. On 
the head there is a remarkable variety of the basin-j^linped headpiece, of 
wliicli the front part sceni'i in this iustaneo to have been cut away to give 
greater facility of sight, whiL-t behind, the prcjoctiiig brim falU coiisidei- 

This shih Im<I l»ecn previiMi^ly initiccl stated tliat otlier inoiiumeia-? ul this clas^ 
by M. do Mas-Latrie, in liis Ante bur uii exist in Cyprus, 
voyaire Arclu'olodtjue en Chypre.” It is 
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ably lower, and protected tlie back of tlic bead. This singular helm is an 
example of a fashion whiL*h probably oiiuinatod the tale of Romance 
regarding* the famed Mambrino, and of which a sli'ahtly modified form, 
known as the “ kettle hat,” was -ubsfiiiojntly much ii^ed in Euiope : a 
portion of the upper part is unfortunately cut away, amt tlie form of tho 
original outline cannot he a'^oortained. In -ome ip>taneos tlii^ kind of 
helm terminated in a peak, a^ -hown on the inei-'od -lab at A-hin-ton, 
Somerset, Jourtia^^ vol \ili. y. 311*, <irit a'^umed a conical form; here, 
liowever, there are reasons for supj.o'iim' tli.it it v,’a'= round adapted to tlie 
form of the head, as indicated hy the dotted lino in tlie aecom]'an\ ing wood- 
cut. The garment worn over the hauheik is -ingular, being fastened, on the 
shoulders with buttons or clasps, and there may he noticed here an appear- 
ance indicating that it was nut formed uf a llexiLle ti^-ue, but of some 
material having a certain degree of ligidity, possibly some kind of leather. 
This rigid appearance in tliat part of tho upper garment which covers tlie 
shoulder is however observable in other efiigies. vliere the .'-kiit is repre- 
sented as flowing and fiexihie; a peculiarity well shown by two uf the cn^ss- 
legged figures in the d'emple Church, London, one cngi-aved hy Stothard, 
and the other in Richardson* s more recent work on these effigie^. 
Immediately under the elbows is placed the shield, covering the lower part 
of the body ; its breadth is shown hy the line in the woodcut, passing just 
under the pomel of the sword, marked with a cross. The feet rest upon 
two fish, reverted, the tails conjoined, one of the knight’s feet being placed 
on the head of eacli. The S[>urs liavo a simple point, very slight, as arc 
also the shanks, and the point i^'-ues fmm a small knob. Between tlie legs 
is a small c<Jumn or pedestal, upon which is seated a very diminutive dog."^ 
Tho sliield is charged with three fusils or lozenges conjoined in fess, and 
the field is semy of small annular dots, not intended ]irohably to indicate 
any particular metal or colour, as in later times, but introduced as a kind 
of diafiering, or to give a more dij^tinct cifect to the charge. At the right 
side iry placed a short spear, with a shaft of nearly uniform thickness, and 
w'ithout anv bur or guaid for the hand. The legmid runs along the slender 
sliafts of two colinuns, on eitlier side, sup[)orting a simple trefoiled arch, 
and some traces remain of figures of angeU in the spaiidrils, one on each 
side of tho knight’s head. 

In monumental portraitures in sculpture the “ kottle-liat ” headpiece is 
rarely shown. It is of more frequent occurrence in illuminated SS., on 
seaL, kc,’ A curious example cxi^tetl formerly in Ireland, at the ruined 
abbey of Jorpoint, co. Kilkenny, of which a rejircscntation has been pre- 
served in the Gentleman’s AJaga/ine fm* ISl I. It is a sculptured figii)-e in 
armour, possibly so[)ulchral, the helm is conical wdtii a projecting* brim, the 
sui’coat w*orn over a hauberk has short sleeves, the shiehl is susiJended at 


^ The writer in the Revue Archfolo- 
giflue conjectures tlnit this enlunin may 
be “ line masse dhirmcs 

’ The seal ot Henry III., King of 
bastille anil Leon, a luiiious 

example ; the tall eonical lu lm shown liy 
the inoiinteil figure of tlie Kmg i- ot e\- 
at^gerateil diuK'n-ions, and tho wide brim 
over.-hadow's the face so that it mu-thaw' 
unpetled 4 hi-, sin^ui .r -(‘al 


i-bt.aiiied by Air l/ouliloday. of tho British 
Alu-oum, from the Smibise (’harters in 
Baiis, With a largo oolleotion of Kngli-’h 
and iore’gn si'ah, wliiolimay l»e jmroliased 
imm him. Alaiiy oxamplos ot tins lu'iiu 
111’ y bo soon in llefjiir's ‘*<’0-1111111' <lu 
Aloyii A^o ; ” comparo osjiooially piatos 
.■) and b of Ills first d.%l-ion. d.ito i-arly 
xiii, cent., from b uiv-'s .O (*,,0 * ue. ro.-i 
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the left Bide, and charged with armorial bearings, at the right is placed the 
spear, precisely as on the incised slab from Cyprus, Our obliging corre- 
spondent at Kilkenny, the Rev. J. Graves, reports that this efSgy is not now 
to be found. Two representations of this kind of helm may be noticed in 
England, one of them being the small mounted figure of Aymer cle Valence 
on the canopy ol his tomb in Westminster Abbey.' He died in 1323. 
The other is the little figure of Almaric de St. Amand, introduced in the 
Tabernacle work of the Sepulchral brass of Sir Hugh de Hastings, 13-17.® 
In Mr. Roach Smith’s Museum there is an original ‘‘ kettle-hat ” of similar 
form to these ; it was found in Southwark, and by a singular chance had 
been converted into a camp-kettle, by attaching an iron handle and chain 
for suspension. In all these examples the brim projects equally all round 
the head, and the figure here represented appears to be the first instance 
noticed, having the brim at the back of the head only. 

There was a small fief in Lorraine called Charpignie, whence possibly 
Bouchard derived his name. Cyprus was given by Richard Ceeur dc Lion 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1192, and the sovereignty was retained by the 
Lusignans for three centuries. The see of Bafib, or New Paphos, still 
exists ; at the period when Guy de Lusignan obtained the sovereignty he 
found in Cyprus only clergy of the Greek church, which had fourteen sees 
in that island. By a constitution of Pope Celestin III., 1191 — 9S, 
a Latin hierarchy was instituted, reducing the number of Greek bishoprics to 
four, and appointing Nicosia as the metropolitan see for both churches. 
He constituted episcopal secs at Famagusta, Paphos, and Limisio,^ It 
was possibly under the influence of the Lusignan family that Peter de 
Charpignie, kinsman of Bunch aid, became bishop of Paphos. His name 
does not occur in the lists given by Le Quien. 

To the courtesy of M, du Sornmerard, curator of the Musc% de Cluny, 
in permitting a facsimile to he taken, the Institute is indebted as well as 
to Mr. Nesbitt, for bringing this curious memorial under their notice, 

Mr. Nesbitt produced also casts from two moulds on the opposite sides of 
a stone at the Hotel de Cluny, Paris, supposed by M. du 8onimerard to 
have been intended for casting badges or tlie like in pewter. The stune is 
of the kind used in litlngrapliy. It is a roundel of considerable thickness, 
and on the flat sides the moulds are sunk. These are circular. Tlie woik- 
nianship of both appears to be of the same period, and by the same hand. 
The designs are quaint and well executed. Each of the casts is five inches in 
diameter. They have the appearance of large seals. The subject of one 
of them is an e(piostrian ctfigy of an archduke of Austria, in plate armour, 
with some light drapery like a full scarf, or sleeve, flowing from each 
shoulder, C)n his head is a helmet, upon wbieli, issuing from a coronet, is 
the plume of peacock’s fcatliers generally found on the seals of archdukes 
of Austria as o'iven by A redius. He has neither sliield nor sword, but 
carries a standard, on which is a wingless grifibn, probably for Styria, 
though the flames from the mouth, nose, and eais are wanting. Between 
the ears of the horse is a coronet, out of which issues a demi-eaglc ; a pecu- 
liarity it should seem, for a feather or plume of feathers is generally found 
there" on the Austrian seals when anything like a crest appears on the horse. 
The bridle is double, as if a snatfie and a curb. Tliore is a small plain 

^ Gent. Mag.jVol. 81, part ii., p. 518. Notes on the Assises de Jerusalem, 

" Stotliard, pi. 49. h., p. 864, in tlic Rccueil de Bouf^uet, 

C«»tnian's Norfolk Brasses, pi. 1. Paris, 1848. 
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cross on the horses forehead, perhaps an appendage to the headstall. 
Upon the saddle-cloth is an escutcheon charged with a fess (modern 
Austria). In the field, or space unoccupied hv the effigy, are 13 escut- 
cheons of arms, viz. : i, Modern Austria; 2, Ancient Austria; 3, Geimany 
(King of the Romans) ; 4, Carinthia ; 5, Alsace ; 6, Sehelling (according 
to Vredius, but according to Alb. Durer Laiidobdeniis, a territory on the 
Ens); 7, Portenau; 8, Ferette (Pfierd or Pfirt) ; indisniark : 10, Burgau; 
11, Ilapsburg; 12, Kiburg; 13, Carniola or Tyrol, for the crescent on the 
eagle is not given in sufficient detail to determine which was intended. 
All these arms, with some others of the hereditary Austrian dominions, are 
displayed on a seal engraved by Vredius of the archduke ^taximilian, bearing 
on it the date 1480, the year in which he was elected King of the Romans. 
Though the absence of all insignia acquired by his marriage with the 
heiress of Burgundy might lead us to suppose that these moulds were 
executed before that alliance; which took place in 1477, when he had not 
completed his 19th year ; yet the presence of the arms of the King of the 
Romans leads to a different conclusion ; especially since on the seal referred 
to there is the date of 1486, and the collar of the Golden Fleece, of which 
order Maximilian became the head in 1477, and there are none of the 
armorial insignia acquired by his marriage. The casts from this mould in 
all probability, like that seal, were meant to be used only in Germany and 
the hereditary dominions of Austria. We may, therefore, with little risk 
of error, conclude the mould was made in 14b 6 or shortly after. It could 
hardly have been executed later than 1493, when Maximilian became 
Emperor. The subject of the other cast is St. George and the Dragon. 
He is on horseback, killing: the drao'on with a lance. His costume is of a 
somewhat earlier type than the rest of the design, as he wears a camail, 
a full surcote with sleeves, and a bascinet with a vizor ; but the armour, 
exclusive of the camail, seems plate. On the bascinet, for a crest, is the 
sun. His shield, which is very small, is charged witli a plain cross. The 
furniture of the horse, including the cross on the forehead, is very like that 
on the other cast ; but the bridle is single, and there is no escutcheon or 
charge on the saddle-cloth, nor any crest on the horse’s head. Before the 
Saint, on an elevated rock, appears tlie princess with her Iamb ; behind 
him in the distance are the King and Queen, watching the conflict from the 
towers of the gate of a castle or fortified place. This is a very spirited 
design. Neither of the casts has any legend or inscription, but the work- 
manship, as may be supposed, has every appearance of being German, as 
well as the stone on which the artist wrought. 

About 1470, Frederick III., the father of Maximilian, revived or insti- 
tuted an order of the Knights of St. George to defend Hungary, Stvria, 
and Carinthia from the Turks, lie placed them in Carinthia, where lie 
gave them considerable possessions. Their chief seat was at Mildstadt. 
They had a Grand Master, and the Emperor himself was Protector of the 
Order. Their lieraldic distinction, according to Mennenius, was the Cross 
of St. George. We liave not been able to discover any connection of 
^Ia.\imilian with these knights at the probable date of these moulds, but 
from his chivalrous dis[)Osition, and the interest that lie took in the Order 
after he became Emperor, it is most likely he was not indiflerent to it at 
that time. The mere fact of the two moulds being on the same stone is no 
proof of their being referable to a common origin ; yet, as they are of the 
same size, and nj>poar to be of the same date and style of execution, it is 
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not too much to suppose they were made on the same occasion. The arch- 
dukes of Austria liad a palatial residence at Gratz, the capital of Lower 
Styria, and therefore it is not irnprohahle that Styria had some kind of 
importance, which led to the Archduke being re]>resented carrying the 
standard of that Duchy. The casts from these moulds, whether in pewter, 
brass, or other metal, may have been used for the bottoms of dishes, or, 
large as they may seem for such a purpose, they may liave been l>a<lgos, 
to be worn on state occasions, one by the archduke’s dependants in Styria, 
and the other by the dependants of the knights of St. George ; for the 
means of attachment could be easily supplied, whether they were affixed to 
the dress or to the horse furniture. A cast from each might indeed have 
been joined together so as to form one badge. 

Air. Nesbitt exhibited also a rubbing from the incised slab of alabaster in 
Ledbury church, representing a dignitary of the see of Hereford, dressed 
in a long gown, and holding a book. The design is rudely traced ; the 
slab measures about 5 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 11 in. Underneath is the following 
inscription : — 

Edward Cooper Graue Learned and Wise, 

Archdeacon Of heretf’ and Canon Erst here lies, 

Of Ledburies Hospital Master in his Life, 

The Poore did Protect theyr Land Rid From Strife, 

He decessed the xvj day of ivly. An*^ domini 
The time will com That you 
Shall be as i am now. 

Browne Willis does not notice tliis memorial ; he cites Le Neve, who 
states that “ Edward Cowper was collated April 5, 15G7,” and was suc- 
ceeded by Simon Smith, on his resignation of the Archdeaconry in 1578. 

By the Hon. William Owex Stanley, M.P. — A bronze armlet, frag- 
ments of bronze ornaments and rings, tfcc., found on the Holyhead 
Alountain at Ty Alawr, on the sites of ancient habitations, called “ Cuttier 
Gwyddyol,’' the Irishmen’s huts, with celts, spear-heads, amber beads, 
and other relics, in 1S34, as noticed in the Arcbieologia, voL xxvi., p. 483. 
These dwellings, the vestiges of which now present the appearance of 
mounds, seem to have been of circular form, constructed of large stones, 
such as are strewed over the surface ot the Holyhead Alountain, with a 
walled passage of approach to a doorway on one side, mostly facing the 
south. They occur in various parts of Anglesey, and are noticed by 
Rowlands in his “ Afona.’’ It is supposed from local remains and tradition 
that the Irish frequently made predatory incursions and settlements on the 
coast in those parts. See the notices accompanying Air. Stanley’s curious 
Alemoir on a Sepulchral deposit in Holyhead Hlaiul, Archaeological Journal, 
vol. vi., p. 23C. It is remarkable that these relics of bronze closely 
resemble those found in Ireland. — Four curious objects of fictile ware, con- 
.sistiiig of two small urns, one of which was filled with burnt hones, a lamp, 
and peculiar shell-shaped kind of patera, of red ware. Also, a bronze pin, 
length Gl in. These relics, which appear to ho of the later times of the 
Roman Empire, were found in an ancient cemetery near Aleissen, in Saxony, 
and were sent to Air. Stanley by General Freiherr von Aliltitz, of Siehe- 
ncichen, near that place, as exemplitying the usual character of the numerous 
sepulchral doj^osits there discovered. These interesting antiquities have 
been liberally presented by Air. >tanloy to the British Alusoum. 

]5y Air. Faiule^s, of Ilexham.— Representation, and facsimile in gutta 
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perclia, of a massive gold ring, weight 1G8 gr., found about August last in 
a field near Hexham, The hoop is divided into eight compartments, cdiased 
with interlaced and foliated ornament, resembling in character tiie sculp- 
tured decorations of the ancient crosses in the north, and po-^sihly of the 
Saxon or early Norman period. Some traces of enamel remained in the 
cavities of the work. 

B y ^Ir. J. P. Pollard. — A rubbing from a Sepulchral brass in Chichester 
Cathedriil, the only memorial of the kind existing there, and ])laced against 
one of the piers in the south aisle. It is the memoiial of Mr. William 
Bradbridge, thrice Mayor of the city of Chichester, who died 1546, and of 
Alice, his wife. They are represented kneeling at a table resembling a 
small altar, with six sons behind their father, and eight daughters behind 
their mother. The tomb was placed in 1592, by one of the daughters, the 
worsbipfull Mrs. Alice Barnbam,” widow of Mr. Francis Barrdiam, who was 
Sheriff of London in 157G, Over the figures is an escutcheon charged with 
a pheon. The inscription is given in Mr. Crocker’s Visit to Chichester 
Cathedral.’’ 

By Mr. AV. J. Bernhard Smith. — The pomel of a sword, of the form 
commonly used in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (round, each face 
presenting a depressed truncated cone) ; it is of red jasper heautifullj 
pttlished, and perforated to receive the termination of tbe blade. A similar 
pomel is in the Payne Knight collections in the British Museum, and 
another in the possession of Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, exhibited in 
the Museum at the Wrk Aleeting, 1846, is engraved on one side with an 
Imperial head, and on tlie other appear Romulus and Remus, a galley, Ac. 
Around the edge is a Llundorcd inscription probably from a coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius. This pomel was described as found near Beauvais.^ — An 
arming sword or Estoc, of the times of Henry V. or Henry VI., and a 
Spanish sword, of the reign of Elizabeth, the blade inscribed, — Juan 
Martines en Toledo — In Te Domine Esperavi. A diminutive steel arrow- 
head (see woodcut), apparently constructed to be fired from some kind of 
fire-arm, and supposed to be of Italian origin. “ Musket- 
arrows” are mentioned amongst the stores at the Tower and 
other arsenals in the time of Elizabeth ; they appear however 
to have been feathered. These short missiles were found to be 
very eft’ective in sea-fights, as we learn from Sir Richard 
Hawkins’ A'oyage to the South Seas, in 1591, penetrating 
the musket proof bulwarks, ami even pa'^sing througli both 
sides of the ship. They were used with ‘‘tampliugs” driven 
home before the arrow was placed in the musket barrel. Lord 
Verularn describes them by the name of “ spriglits, without 
ariy other heads sa\e wood sharpened, which were discharged 
out of muskets, aud would ])ierce through the sides of ships.”" 
From the-'C writers we learn that the practice existed in the 
si.xteenth century of projecting from fire-arms pointed missiles 
in place of bullets, and the curious little arrow in Mr. Bernhard 
5mith s collection is, as far as we are aware, an unique example of a subtle 
and deadly artifice more suitable for the audacious purposes of the assassin 
than for any o[)on conflict. — A leaden disk, diam. 2 in., probably a relic 

1 transactions of the Institute at York, * Meyricks Ancient Armour, vol. iii. 
Museum Catalogue, p, 12. pp. 58 , 60. 
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from some old interment, found under the pe wing in St. Nicholas’ Cliurch, 
Gloucester, in 1850. It represents a figure, apparently of a king, with 
the initials 11. A. 

By ilr. Greville Chester. — An impression in gutta-percha from a 
mould for casting small tokens, found near S waff ham, Norfolk. It hears 
the initials S.G. The mould is of copper, measuring about one inch and 
three-quarters, by one inch, and is formed for casting three tokens, a 
groove running between each cavity, as in a bullet mould. 

By Mr. Franks. — Model in plaster, cast from a chess-piece carded in 
bone or ivory, in the possession of Dr. Ball, curator of the museum at 
Trinity College, Dublin, It represents a bear, in the act of seizing a small 
hooded figure, probably a female, who has a kind of basket in her hand. 
Height, 2 inches. — Two square enamelled plates measuring seven and a 
quarter Inches on each side, the enamel of a rich blue colour, with flowered 
ornament of gold, white amkred. On the reverse of one of these plates is 
a Christian monogram, an X traversed by a cross ; on the other the same 
symbol appears, issuing from the apex of the letter A, wdth another symbol 
at its side, in form of a trident. Both these devices are surrounded by a 
kind of garland. — A small brass seal found near Farndish in Northampton- 
shire, date early XIY. cent, presented to the British Museum by Air, Keep. 
The device is a female head in profile, and before it a flaming heart. 
* s’ WILL'i DE CLARE. 

By Mr. Forrest. — A remarkable crucifix of the enamelled work of 
Limoges, XI 1. cent., with a jewelled crown on the head, the feet attached 
separately to the cross, an enamelled tunic girt round the waist with a 
jewelled band ; the bands nailed to the cross, in the gesture of benediction. 
Height 0^ in. — A chalice, XV. cent., entirely of silver, the bowl gilt on both 
sides ; the foot hexagonal ; probably of Italian workmanship, — A fine 
specimen of Venetian glass, lately obtained from a collection at Cologne : 
it is a standing covered cup, height 10 j in., ornamented with delicate 
WTeathed hands of blue and white, and lines of gold introduced in the 
body of the glass. Within the bowl is an owl, and several small birds, re- 
presented as perched on a bush, rising from the stem or foot of this very 
curious glass. 

By Mr. Farrer. — A beautiful two-handled vase of brown-coloured schmelz, 
spangled with gold like arentnvlne ; a production, as it is believed, of the 
w'orks of Murano. A silver-gilt chalice, presented by Conrad, Bishop of 
Batisbon, to a cluirch at Vienna. A sculptured ivory triptych of the XIV. 
cent., of French art, the subjects represented are events in the life of our 
^Saviour ; also a remarkable ivory carving, XIV. cent., of circular form, re- 
presenting the Ascension of the Virgin ; it was probably intended to be set 
in a pax, or in a shrine. The ivory still heai’s the original colouring. 

By the Rev. Frederick Bagot, tlirough Air, AIilman. — A reliquary or 
coifer of bright coloui-ed latten metal, the lid arched like the roof of a build- 
ing, and surmounted by an elevated ridge. The surface is rudely engraved, 
and bears an inscription, of which the letters fHaguif — may be deciphered, 
probably the commencement of the Magnijlcat, and on the lid may be read 
— Confiiu — which may be part of the phrase often introduced in inscriptions 
of a religious character — Non confundar in aficriium. This reliquary w'as 
found by Mr, Bagot in a cottage in the parish of Rodney Stoke, near Wells, 
and had long formed one of the wcU-hurnished ornaments of the chimney- 
shelf. The dimensions are 51 in. by 21 in., the lioiglit including the ridge 
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5 } in. A cofFer of similar metal, and almost identical in size, workman- 
ship, and inscriptions, is in the possession of Miss Godwin, of Neston, 
in Clicshire, and was exhibited in the museum formed at the Winchester 
Meeting:. The date of these reliquaries may be assigned to the close of 
the XTth century. 

By the Lord Talbot de Malahide. — Two documents relating to lands in 
Wick, probably Wick Bissiiigton, near the Windriish river, and in the adja- 
cent parishes of Upper and Lower Slaughter, near Stow-in-the-Wold, 
Gloucestershire. The more ancient is a grant from Agneta, daughter of 
Hugh de Cullerevile, widow, to Hubert, son of Gerard de Slocertria, of her 
portion of meadow in the marsh of Wike, called Wolmede. — “ His testibus, 
Domino Henrico de Taydene, Domino HiiL^one Passelewe de Swelle, Roberto 
Lebel de Stowia, Roberto Elio ejus, Roberto de Xorerecote,^ Robeito 
filio Johannis de Burect, Baldewino de Horiford, Henrico clerico de 
Slocertre (Slaughter),^ Xicolao de Segre. et m.a.” The date may be 
assigned to the Xlllth cent. Agneta’s seal, of green wax, is appended : 
the form is pointed-oval, device a lleur-de-lys, -f sigillE agnetis. de 
cvill'. The other deed is a grant dated at Lower Slaughter on the day 
of St. Alphege, 9 Edw. IL (April 19. 1316) from John Page, of Sloutre, 
to Maria, his daughter, of a messuage ‘‘in villa de Slouterre inferior!,” and 
two acres of arable in Over Sloutre, towards Swelle, Xc., in consideration 
of a sum paid by her ‘‘ ad meum urgens negotium.” The witnesses are 
Roger Damarie and his brother Bartholomew ; John de Sloutre, Richard 
Ate Welle, William de Westcote, Robert de Xethercote, Nicholas de M ode- 
forde, and others. The seal of John Page, of green wax, is a small round 
love seal ; device two heads respectant, a bird perched on a branch between 
them — ■^LOVE ilE AXDE I ZE. 



By Mr. Edward Riciiaudsox. — A rubbing from a decorative pavement 
tile, lately found in Nuneaton chaieli, Warwicksbire. It bears an cscutcbeon 

4 readiiu; may be Nozerecote ? nounced hard, so as to express probably 

Hic /• ajipears to have been pro- the guttural in slaughter. 
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charged witli a mitre, of which the labels or in faJce are shown, and above 
appears the head of a crosier, the start a})parently piercing the escutcheon, so 
tLat its spiked extremity appears under the mitre; the name — ^ liUpttpntou 
— is inscribed on the upper part of the escutcheon, the letters reversed, 
owing to their not having been cut in an inverted direction on the mould 
prepared for stamping the tiles. The initial — W — is introduced on each 
side. The church of Xuneaton had been given to the Monastery of Lira, 
in Xormandy. f. Hen. L, and on the dissolution of the Alien Priories it was 
bestowed by Henry V. on the Carthusian monks at Shone, in Surrey, from 
whom it was obtained, 3S Hen. YL, by the Henedictine sisterhood of 
Xuneaton, In 1521, the Prior and Convent of Sliene presented Hoberc 
Whittington to the Vicarage,^ and it is possible that this tile may com- 
memorate one of the Priors of that monastery. To this conjecture, how- 
ever, it may be objected that the Priors may net have enjoyed the privilege 
of using the mitre. The date of this tile, the design of which is impressed 
on the surface, seems to be about 1440. It measures 7 in. srpiare. 

Impressions from seals. — By Mr. Edward IIoaue. — Chapter seal of the 
See of Waterford, from the brass matrix in the possession of the very 
Rev. E. X. Hoare, Dean of Waterford ; of round form, diam. 24 in. : it 
represents a cruciform church with a central tower, the architectural details 
curiously portrayed, s’ capitvli : scaxcte [sic) : trixitatis : watekford- 
ENSis : ECCLESiE. Date, c. XIII. cent. — Official seal of the Coiisistorial 
Court of Cloyne ; oval, the impress being a large escutcheon of the arms 
of the see. The matrix is in the custody of the Yen. ArLduIeacoii of Cork, 
Yicar-general of Cluyiie, Cork and Ross. Date, c. IGOO. 

By Mr. R. R. Catox. — S eal of Walter Trengoff, Archdeacon of Corn- 
wall, collated 143G. He was the last arch-priest of the Oratory of Barton, 
in the Isle of Wight, surrendered by him in 1430 into the hands of the 
Bishop of Winchester; and the Oratory, with its lands, were granted to 
Winchester College. See ^Ir. Barton’s Memoir on this Oratory, Transac- 
tions Brit. Arehmol. Assoc., AYinchester, p. 40. The Court-hou?e and lauds 
were purclia.-^ed in 1S4G by the crown. — Sigillum Waltcri . . . rengof 
archidlaconl Cornubic. Pointed-oval, the device three figures surrounded by 
tabeniacle-work, and beneath is an escutcheon, with three castles. — Ancient 
seal of the Corporation of Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, the matrix now 
lost, ^ SIGILLVM : coii’uxiTATis : GRiMEBYE. The form round, the device 
is a curious representation of Grim, armed with sword and a round shield, 
Ilaveloc, and the Princess to whom ho is presenting a ring. — Pointed-oval 
seal, found at a place called the Friary,” near Great Grimsby. The device 
is aleatlcss branch, or baton raguly, with this legend ; — s’makg rROBATT(U’x(?) 
XIII. cent. — Italian seal, the matrix in the form of an escutcheon, surrounded 
bv the legend,^ s. odonrs. caealeri axagnii: (or Cavalcyi ?) XIII. cent.'’ 
The bearing is, bendy of eleven pieces, Anagnla is a small Italian city, 
in the States of the Church. — Pointed-oval seal, XIY. cent., representing an 
ecclesiastic seated at an eagle lectern, on which is placed an open book 
— >h s’ loiiAXis LOXiOLi d’ci retor DorTORis (?) Underneath is an 
escutcheon charged with a bend embattled and counter-embattled. Date, 
XIY. cent. 


^ Du"(hilo, Hibt, Warwicli shire. 

This legend may be rea<l s. odoms. 


c\R CLERi ANAGME — for Carffiiialis 
Cleri t 



Xoticts of SvtftacoloQi'tal ^Sublicntions. 

ORIGIN VL PAPERS, published under the Direetlou cf the Committee of the 
Nortolk and Norwich Archaeological Society. Vol. iv. Partfj 1 and 2. Nor>\ich, 
lJ).52-3, 8 VO. 

On a former occasion we commended to the notice of Arehaeoloo^ists the 
periodical Transactions of the Norfolk Society, chiefly comprising Memoirs 
read at their ^leetings, and almost without exception connected with that 
locality which is the special sphere of their exertions.^ The East Anglian 
Antiquaries were among the very foremost of those Provincial Institutions, 
founded fur the promotion of historical and antiquarian inquiries, who entered 
upon the course, which they have prosecuted with much ability and suc- 
cess, of producing at short intervals collections immediately bearing upon 
the history of some district of England. The advantages accruing from 
this mode of treating topographical materials, and placing them before the 
reader in attractive variety, has been fully proved in recent years ; wliere 
voluminous and costly county histories exist, they are now not the less 
appreciated as sources of refeience by the limited number of inquirers 
within whose reach they may he, whilst in counties hitherto neglected, or 
imperfectly illustrated in these jioiulerous folios, such oiiginal collections as 
are presented in the puolicatioii before us are doubly valuable. No terms 
of commendation are too strong to express our obligations to writers, sncli 
as Blornefield, whose patience and energy could cope singde-liaiided with 
such an undertaking as the History of Norfolk, but much has unavcidahly 
been left untouched, upon which the varied attainments of intelligent 
inquirers, whose attention lias been devoted to tlie special investigation of 
some one of those numerous subjects, now comprised within the pale of 
Archaeological study, may be brought to bear with great advantage. 

It is therefore Avith liigh satisfaction that we must hail tlie rapid 
succession of such volume^, replete with valuable and curious information, 
produced through the impulse given to Archaeological Science by local 
societies, and especially tlioso of Norfolk, West Sutfolk, of Cambridge, and 
of Sussex, with other institutions recently formed fur [)urposes kindred to 
our own in various di-tricts of the em]>i!’e. 

The Transactions of the Norfolk Society, to which it is desired on the 
present occasion to invite attention, are not, however, to be regarded as 
comprising matters exclusively of local interest. Irrespectively of the 
information AAhich tlicy present connected with the development of Arts and 
Manufactures, and the illustrations they 3U[>ply of manners and customs at 
various periods, marking the advance of civilisation and of social progress 
tliroughout the land, these publications comprise much that is of value in 
establishing historical truth. In the part recently published by the Norfolk 
Society, are found state papers of value in elucidation of intricate historical 
inquiries, relating to tlic reign of Mary and the policy of that important 
period shortly previous to the accession of Elizabeth, when the cstabliHinicnt 


* Arcliaool. Journ., vol. vii p 01. 
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of the Reformed Faith in these islands was so cruelly in jeopardy. The 
documents preserved hy Sir Henry Bedingfield (of Oxburgh, Norfolk), to 
whom Mary had entrusted the guardianship of the Lady Elizabeth whilst 
in durance at Woodstock, in lo.34, will be perused with no slight interest. 
They consist chieily of letters between the Queen or her Privy Council and 
Sir Henrv, one of her most attached adherents, relating to the times of 

yatt’s conspiracy. Sir Peter Carew’s rising in the West, and the alleged 
complicity of the Princess Elizabeth in certain Protestant movements, to 
which Mary seems readily to have believed that her sister had lent 
encouragement. These valuable papers had come into the possession of the 
family of the Rev. C. R. Manning, one of the secretaries of the Norfolk 
Society, and to his ability as editor we are now indebted for their 
publication. The detailed narrative of Elizabeth’s journey from the Tower 
by way of Windsor to Woodstock is full of interesting particulars. 

The portion of the fourth volume before us includes also some valuable 
documentary evidence relating to an early period of English liistory. 
Amongst subjects connected with the Arts, may be mentioned an admirable 
example of Architectural design, the “ Easter Sepulchre ” at Nortliwold, 
which bears some resemblance to the well-known “ Sepulchres at Lincoln 
Cathedral and Heckington, but its dimensions are much larger. The 
representation of the soldiers watching the Saviour’s tomb, sculptured on 
the lower part of the structure, appears here, as in the examples above- 
mentioned, recalling objects of more frequent occuiTcnce on the Continent, 
with which those who have travelled in Germany will be familiar. 

A full account, hy the Rev. G. H. M’Gill, of the ceremonies and usages 
observed in connection with the “Easter Sepulchres,” accompanies the 
beautiful plate presented to the Society by Mr. J. R. Tyssen, Of another 
object, possibly of sacred use, communicated by Mr Madden, we are enabled 
to place a representation before our readers. (See icoodcut) It is a 
beautiful candlestick of copper richly enamelled, being an example of the 
process of art technically termed champ-levt, of which the best productions 
are usually assigned to the artists of Limoges, having been designated from 
an early period by the name of the Opus Lcmoviticum, or Lcmovicense. 
The accompanying woodcuts, for the use of which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. Harrod, will show the elaborate detail of ornament with 
which this object is enriched : it is stated 
to have been brought from the parish of 
Weston, and was communicated to tlie 
Society by that veteran antiquary, Mr. 

Goddard Johnson. The imbedded colours 
are chictiy blue, of various tints, yellow, 
green, and white. This candlestick is 
assigned by Mr. Manning to the early part 
of the tliirteenth century : it is of the 
kind termed, from the little spike for 
liolding the candle, subsequently superseded hy the socket or nozzle, 
a priket ; in this example the point has been broken otf. (See icoodciitr) 

The choice collection of Norfolk aiititpiities of almost every class, in the 
possession of Mr. Fitch, has constantly contributed to the gratiticatiou 

- See the note on tiie term “ Pr\ket, cf The use of the \\ord in this sen&e occurs 
a Camh Ist^ kke,” Prompt. Piirv.p. 4i;h as early as the 13tii century. 
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tlie Society ; and many of our members will remember the precious 
r^^lics of ancient art with which, through his friendly liberality, the 
Museum of the Institute was enriched at the Norwich Meeting. Of two 
of his most recent acquisitions Mr. Fitch’s kindness permits us to present 
tlie accompanying rc^presentations. (See icoodcuts, orig. size.) One is a 
miniature bronze bubl, laureated and supposed to represent Geta ; the 
workmaubhip and ]>rcser ration of this relic are equally to be admired ; its 
purpose is uncertain ; but it appears intended to be fixed to some flat 
bill face, as shown by the pin at the back, and a series of very similar busts 
appear on the bronze forceps in Mr. Roach Smith’s Museum, found in the 
Thatnes. (Archaeologia, vol. xxx., p. 548.) This little object was found 
at Caister, near Norwich, but at some distance from the Roman Camp. 
Anotlior beautiful production of Roman Art, of a very rare class, from the 
same locality, and now in Air. Fitch’s cabinet, is desciibed in the recent 
publication of the Norfolk Society : it is a terra-cotta fragment, portraying 
Diana. 

We cannot close this brief notice without adverting specially to the 
valuable services rendered to the Society, and to Archaeology in general, 
by their energetic and able secretary, Air. Ilarrod. To his indefatigable 
research the portion of their publications, now under consideration, is not 
less indebted than the preceding volumes. To his elucidation of a remark- 
able oflicial seal, found at Alarsham in Norfolk, allusion has been made in 
a previous page, and we would renew' our acknow ledgment of his kindness, 
in placing at our disposal the wmodcut representation there given. Air. 
Ilarrod has commenced an undertaking of high value to the Norfolk 
antiquary, and scarcely less interesting or useful to all who are engaged in 
Archaeological inquiries. AVc allude to the detailed Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the Noiwvicdi Aluseum ; of wdiich a portion is given in the 
publication before us. It is needless to assert how' indispensable to the full 
utility of any public museum i.s the production of such a descriptive record ; 
and Air. Ilarrod ’s praiseworthy zeal in providing a faithful memorial of a 
collection, singularly rich in local anti(|uities, may woll claim cordial 
lonimendation. 

AVe regret tlie necessity of deferring to a future occasion notices of other 
Archaeological Fnhlications very recently produced ; especially the beautiful 
“ Illustrations of Ancient Art, selected from objects discovered at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum,” by the Rev. E. Trollope. (Published by Air. Bell, 
I vol. 4tu.) It comprises a great variety of examples of the arms and 
armour, personal oniamciits, vases, furniture and domestic appliances of 
die Romans. 


.^lidjacological lutElligeucc. 

During the recent Exhibition of Antiquities at Dublin a selection from the 
more striking and characteristic examples of early Irish Art, chiefly as shown 
ill metal-work, the shrines, crosses, rerujuaries, and other marvellous pro- 
iluctions ot artistic skill, were admirably portrayed by the aid of Photo- 
graphy, by Air. Philip Delaniotte. It is proposed speedily to publish these 
liighly ciuious subjects in iiumhcr.'-, each number containing about four 
plates ; and Air. Cuiulali in producing this memorial of the Exhibition, 
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formed through the exertions of our President, Lord Talbot, has fortunately 
secured the valuable assistance of the Rev. Dr. Graves, who is ens-asred in 
the preparation of the descriptive text of the work. 

The Abbe Cochet, the indefatigable investigator of the earlier antiquities 
of Normandy, has prepared for the press a summary of the results of ten 
years’ exploration. It is entitled — “ La Normandie Souterraine, on Notices 
sur des cimetiures Rumaines et des cimetieres Francs, explores en 
Normandie.” The numerous relics discovered have been chiefly deposited 
in the Museum at Rouen, and their interest is considerable, as affording 
means of comparison with objects found in England, especially in the 
researches prosecuted by the Hon. R. Neville. Mr. Wylie, Mr. Akerman, 
and other Archaeologists. Those persons who regard favourably the 
Abbe Cocliet’s object in this useful Manual should send their names as 
subscribers, to Mr. Marcus, S, Oxford Street, London. 

In an early volume of the Journal (vol. ii., p. 75), notices were given of 
certain sculptured crosses in the Isle of Man, bearing Runes ; others exist 
hitherto undescribed. The Rev. Vice-Principal of King William’s College, 
Castletown, has directed casts of the most important examples to be taken, 
and by application to him, duplicates of these facsimiles of very early 
Christian monuments may be obtained at a moderate cost. 

Mr. C. J. Palmer has recently issued the history of Great Yarmouth, 
compiled by Henry Manship, town clerk in the reign of Elizabeth, a valuable 
addition to Norfolk local history, which has been edited with much care. 
Mr. Palmer has given numerous illustrations ; shewing the state of Yarmouth 
in ancient times, the nninicipal insignia, including the massive silver oar 
presented by Elizabeth, the curious seals, Ac. The original materials 
brought under his notice in the course of his editorial labours are of such 
ample interest that he announces the intention of issuing (to subscribers 
only) a volume of documents and evidences which have been placed at his 
disposal, illustrative not only of the history of the town itself, but of commer- 
cial enterprise and the results of frequent intercourse betAveen the east 
Anglian coast and the adjacent parts of the continent, which exerted a 
powerful influence upon the arts, as shown in the numerous church 
decorations and other remains in that district of England. Subscribers 
should send their names to Mr. Meall, Great Yarmouth. 

Kilkenny Archaeological Society.— At the Meeting on November 3, 
forty new members were elected ; the library and museum were enriched by 
numerous presents. Mr. Graves reported progress in the works for the 
preservation of the remains of Jerpoint xVbbey, and produced a number of 
decorative pavement tiles found there ; he described the disastrous cflocts 
of the storm of Deccniher 24, 1852, by which the south arcade of Dun- 
hrody Abbey had been destroyed. Its fall might have been prevented by 
the judicious outlay of a trifling sum : the fine Avest AAnndoAv had perislicd 
a feAv years previously. Mr. Prim read a memoir on tlie old market cross 
at Kilkenny, erected in 1335, and on the historical associations connected 
with it, the performance of religious shows or “ mysteries” there, Ac. The 
cross was removed in 1771, hut several rcprosentatieiis have heeii preserved. 
Mr. Duiilevy gaAC an account of an imscribed stone, found in a bog near 
Dingle. The Rov'. J. S. Faber sent a notice of the seal of A illiam de 
Broc, found at Long NcaaTou, Durham. Ihc Mar(juis of Oruioude^ com- 
municated some documents from the evidence chamber, Kilkenny Castle. 
Mr. Ferguson, keeper of the Exchequer Records, Dublin, sent part of an 
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original Roll of the Reign of Edward III., regarding the charge brought 
by Avelina, widow of John de Bormingliarn, against certaiTi persons in 
CO. Louth, the siippo=jed murdorers of her husband : this curious roll formed 
part of a collection of Irish records which had come into the possession of 
the Baron do Lassberg, resident near the Lake of Constance. Mr. Ferguson, 
having through the Rev. II. Ellacomhe ascertained the existence of these 
national evidences, proceeded to Switzerland, and succeeded recently in 
recovering them. ^Ir. Albert ay sent a curious letter from David, bishop 
of Emiy, to the Prior of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, about 1280. Mr. 
Hitchcock read a detailed notice of the collections in the Archaeological 
Court, at the Dublin Exhibition ; and a memoir on Irish Raths was con- 
tributed by the Rev. James Graves. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting took place on Jan. IS, when the Report 
for the previous year was read, and numerous new members elected. In 
addition to the ordinary Transactions, of which the last part completes the 
first volume, another part being also nearly ready for delivery, an Annual 
Volume of Original Documents, to be published by subscription, is in pre- 
paration, and has received full encouragement through the liberal patronage 
of the Marquis of Ormonde. A permanent museum and library has been 
opened. The ivorks at Jerpoint Abbey, for the conservation of that 
remarkable ruin, have progressed satisfactorily, but more ample funds are 
requisite for the repairs. The Rev, J. Irwin presented a portion of a MS. 
.service-book, with illuminations, brought by him from Devonshire. It had 
been recently found in the wall of an old house at Ashprington, near Totnes, 
where it may have been concealed at the Reformation. Mr. Dunne made 
a communication regarding the Irish bards, and certain ancient traditions 
with relics of popular metrical tales preserved through them. Mr, Edward 
Hoare, of Cork, gave a description of a silver penannular brooch in his 
collection, found near Galway, and described as being ornamented w'ith 
amber and devices resembling wmlves’ heads. Dr. Keating presented a 
'whetstone found in a cairn, and believed to have been used for sharpening 
weapons or implements of bronze : it was discovered in a locality once a 
famous hunting-ground. lie noticed also the discovery of numerous iron 
weapons at Callan, once a place strongly fortified, and where some deadly 
conflict appears to have taken place. The Rev. James Graves gave an 
account of the excavations on Ballon Hill, co. Carlow, by Mr. Richardson 
Smith, when a very large deposit of highly ornamented sepulchral urns has 
been discovered : some of these elaborately wrought vases \vere shown in 
the Archaeological Court at Dublin, and they attracted much attention by 
the singularity of tlieir forms and decoration. 

It will gratify the collector of medieval seals to be informed, that through 
the facilities liberally granted to Mr. Ready at Cambridge, he has been 
enabled to mould many valuable seals preserved in several of the collegiate 
muniment-rooms, and almost wholly unknown to collectors. At Cains 
College alone, where he has just completed his work, upwards of five 
hundred seals have been obtained, comprising especially a number of 
personal seals with heraldry, of great interest, chiefly connected with 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, iSuflblk, and Essex. Impressions in sulphur or 
gutta percha may easily be obtained at a ni(»dorate cost, on application to 
Mr. R. Ready, 2, St. Botolph’s Lane, Cambridge. It is hoped that a 
descriptive catalogue of these seals may be produced under the au'^pices of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
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Agnus Dei, case for, in Mr. Sneyd's collec- 
tion, 254. 

Alabaster, sculptares in, 116; tablets of, | 
with sacred subjects, 123. ' 

Amber, beads of, found in Ireland, IGl. 

Anglo-Saxon period : on the style of orna- 
mentation, 276 ; various works in 
metal, 201) ; urns found at Lakenheath, 
355 ; brooch at Welford, 362. 

Amphora, examples found in England, 7. I 

Architectural Museum, formed m London, j 
79, 160. ; 

Architecture, Ecclesiastical, Saxon, at ' 
Howe, Norfolk, 63 ; at Sompting, 362 ; , 
excavations at Leominster Priory 
Church, 109 ; notice of Ditteridge 
Church, 7o ; observations on Sc. j 
r)a\ id's Cathedral, 245 ; Norman door- 
^^ays, Quenington, 260 ; Churches in ! 
Cornwall, 317- j 

— , Domestic ; Manor-house at Meare, 
Somerset, 130 ; Eish-house there, 139 ; 
notice of Mr. Chit ton’s Domestic 
Aivhitecture in France,” 264. 

Arm, iron, to supply the loss of a limb, 84. 

Armilla, bronze, t<»und in Wiltshire, 64 ; in 
Surrey, 73 ; gold, iu Ireland, Ih, 

Armour and arms, Mr. Le Keiix on clean- 
ing, 79; hea<i-piece from West Drayton, 
75 ; Fencer s target, 84 ; Italian i 
buckler, 85 ; head-pieces, crest, &c., * 
from Ihues, 85 ; back and breast ot | 
Cromwell’s times, Ih, ; armour late in | 
St. Michael’s, Canterbury, 258 ; illus- | 
trations of, supplied by incised slab : 
from Cyprus, 363 ; figure of an Arch- ! 
duke of Austria, 365. See Helm, Fire- , 
arms, Suord. ! 

Arran, ancient remains in Die of, 59. 

Arrow-heads, of Hint, fouiul on Hamden ^ 
hill, 247 ; at Wangford, 354 ; in Scot- , 
land, 362. 

Artillery, remarks on ancient, 25. 

Ashdoii, Essex, Roman remains at, 14 ; kiln 
for firing pottery, 21. 

Assav, list of annual letter-marks on plate, 
:13. 


Astrolabe, in the British Museum, 245 ; in 
Mr. M^iVer's museum, 357. 

AiDiroRS, their report, 174. 

.\usien, Mr. R.A C., antiquities presented 
to Briiisli Museum hy, 2. 

— Rev. 11., coal monev in his collection, 
362. 

Austria, representation of an Archduke of, 
365. 

Axe, of iron, found in Ireland, 64 ; of 
bronze, found at Akeley, 171. 

B. 

Bagot, Rev. F., brass reliquary exhibited 
by, 369. 

Bainbridge, Cardinal, snuffers bearing his 
arms, 172, 263. 

Balista, vestiges of its use in England, 175. 

Bamberg, sejuilcliral brasses at, 168. 

Bartiow, Essex, Roman remains at, 17, 357. 

Bath, Literary Club formed at, 274. 

Basils, Mr., communicates sepulchral brass 
at Hedgerley, 76. 

Bayonet, remarks on origin of, 171. 

Bead«!, found at Worle Hill, 30 ; in Surrey, 
73; in Lincolnslnre, 73, 81 ; in Suffolk, 
353 ; Italian, of paste and crystal, 161 ; 
Iri^h, of amber, ib. 

Beaver, tooth of, found in Lincolnshire, 81. 

Bedford, Mr. C. D , exhibits a stone bust 
ami relicM from Gerrard’s hall, 86 ; 
pard<m of Samuel Desborough by- 
Charles II , ih . ; miniatures from Bisham 
Abbey, 263 ; Bishop Burnet’s diamond 
ring, lb. 

Bell, Dr., notices of metal- woi k in Germany, 
159. 

BERK^H 1 RE : — Frn found at Beedoii, 3. 

BickoiTie, anvil, 151. 

Biiigh.iin, Rt'v. C., exhibits a gold ring found 
in Wilts, 25 4. 

Birch, Mr., on Roman remains at St. 
Albans, 357. 

Bl'.ham Abbey, miniatures from, 263. 

Blake, Mr., exhibits bron/.e ceh.s. \e.. 218. 

Blois, Henry of, Bishoj) of Winchester, 
enamel representing him, J) ; c<dn of. ib 

Bombards, ancient artiller>, 31. 


' <n . \. 
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Bos longifroiib, remains of in Sootlaiul, '2'2‘.). 

Bourne, Mrs., exhibits a jet teal, ()r. 

Bow Hill, Sussex, exaniinaiion ot barrows 
there, 35'J, 335. 

Brasses, sepuleiiral, at IleJgerley, Bucks, 
7G ; at Cohham, Kent, rubbiinj:s ex* 
hib.teci by Mr. Tuke, bG ; formerly m 
PuLtui’s collection, l<kj ; at Wahon, 
Surrey, ; in Germany, Bbl ; m 
l\»lan<i, '24b ; at Chichester, 3Gb. 

Brass plate, ein^raved, cominemoiative of 
l^owder Plot, 253. 

Brackstone, 5Ir., exiiibits stone hammers, 
63 ; a bronze palstave, ib.; brooch and 
other antiquities, 64 ; Irish antiquities, 
161. 

Brick, Roman, ^^ith inscription, found in 
London, 4 ; Hanged, in Howe Church, 
Norfolk, 62 ; at St. Albans, 35:;. 

Briitht, Mr., exhibits a jewelled Saxon 
brooch, 3)(i2. 

British period, tumulus in Yorkshire, Gil ; 
tumuli in Sutsex, 355 ; settleinents in 
Lincolnshire, TO. 

British track-wavs in the northern counties, 

180 . 

British Museum, account of additions to 
the national series, 1 ; enamels acquired 
by, 9 ; Flemish sepulchial brass, 1G3 ; 
Gaulish coin found at Peigate, 248 ; 
relics from tlie Thames, 259 ; inscribed 
bowl from Cliertsey, ; bronze tripod 
vessel, 26*2. 

— antiquities presented ; collections 
from Farley Heath, 166, 245 ; Roman 
sarcophagus found in London, 256 ; 
bronze relics troin Plolyhead Island, 
367 ; sepuleiiral urns irom Aii'^tria, 
36‘7 ; seal of William de Clare, 369. 

Bronze, antiqui‘^ies of, dairger found in 
i.incolnshire, 2 ; celt^, gonite, &:c , in 
Surlolk, 3; celts and Iragineiits, near 
tile Humber, 69 ; blade weapons, in 
Lincolnshire, 73 ; large tweezers, in a 
Piets’ Iiouse, Caithness', 217 ; weapons 
in a barrow’ near Ame‘'bury, 248 ; 
sheaths of weapons Irom the Thames, 
259. 

Brooch, of lead, found in London, 9 ; Irish, 
in Mr Brackstone’s iiniseum, 04 ; of 
pewter, from Hoy lake, 66 ; J^axm, 
Irom Lincolnshire, 73 ; jewelled, found 
near btamford, 81 ; inscribed rmg- 
brooch fouml in GlamorLtan shire, 248 ; 
Merovingian, exhibited by Mr. Fiank'-, 
248 ; bronze, Imm Lincoln.''hire, 259 ; 
Anglo-Saxon, from WellorG, 362. 

Brown, .Mr , exhibits bronze hgtire of St. 
Michael from Winchester, 25 L 

Bt'CKINC.HAMSllIRE Fiffigics at CiKUlics, 
14, 359 ; sepuleiiral brass at IhMlger- 
ley, 76 ; <lecorative tile at Wemlovcr, 
16.3 ; brr.n/o nxo, found nt Alveloy 
!7] 


Buckler, Itdlian, with talismanic inscription, 

3 . 

Bulla, Roman, observations on, by Mr 
Yatc^, 159 

Bulim, leaden, ot grand masters of the Hos- 
pit.dcrs, 141, 326. 

Burton, alabaster workings at, 116, 

Birtt, Mr., exhibits castr' ul seals from 
Caky's collectioiw, 74, 8() ; liih memoir 
on the times of Jdeanor ot Castile, 97 ; 
on a treaty against the Turks, 338. 

C. 

Caithness, a Piets’ hou«e there examined, 

212 . 

Caley. Mr., ca^ts of seals from his collec- 
ti'ais, 74, 86. 

CalivL-r, from IVnshurst, exhildted, 67. 

Ca.mbii’dgc ; — Proposed meeting of the 
lii'jtitute there, 356 ; seals in the Col- 
lege Trea'^ur.c.s, 165; stal of the hos- 
pital of St.John, 95 ; proceedings of the 
Aiitiquar an Society, ib, 

Cambridgeshire : — Roman pottery dis- 
covered by Hon. IL Neville, 22 1 ; 
bronze tripinl vessel lound at Shudy 
Camps, 262. 

Cannon, ancient, 31. 

Caiiteville tamily, effigy and notices of, in 
Ireland, 126. 

Celts, stone, found in Surrey, 2 ; in Lincoln- 
shire, 7U ; near Bournemouth, 362. 

— bronze, found in Lincolnshire, 69 ; 
in Ireland, 161 ; in the Thames, ib.; 
at Farley Heath, 167 ; at Akeley, 171 ; 
in Somerset, 247 ; at Welwyn, 248 ; at 
Mildeiihall, 355. 

— mould tor, found in Northumber- 
land, 2. 

Chalice, from Lainston, Hants, 75 ; Leo- 
minster, 213 ; Italian, exhibited by Air. 
Forrest, 369 ; from Yieniia, by Mr. 
Farrer, ib, 

Chenies, Bucks, effigies at, 44 ; remarks on 
them, 359. 

Chertsey. inscribed bow’l found at, 259. 

CiiEsiiiRE ; — Ring brooches fr<im Htylake, 
66 ; cross at >aiidbacli, 156 ; mural 
paintings at Gawsworth, Ihd ; urn 
found in Dclamere Forest, 245. 

(’hess-piece, of hone, in Irelaiul, ;}G9. 

CiiL'-TER, 3Ir. Greville, exhibits hracteate 
coin, 173 ; mould for tokens, 369 ; his 
notices of antiquities at Wangterd, 
353. 

Cheyiie family, notices of, 40. 

Cliiclie^t'T’, remarks on .St. Mar>’> IIos}>ital 
at, 267. annual meeting held there, 343; 
bra'-s in tlie cathedral, 3()S. 

Cists, sepulchral, found in Isle of Portlaiul, 
0‘1 ; Ronnu, fViutul in tlu' Minoncs, 
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Clarke, Mr. W., his account ol mosaic pave- 
ment at York, 165. 

Glutton, Mr., his “ Domestic Architecture 
in France” notic'^d. *26‘4, 

Coffin, of stone, found in Portland, 61 ; of 
lead, found near Devizes, G1 ; of lead 
enclosed in stone, in the Minories, ‘2,)5. 

Coin, Gaulish, found near Reigate. *24 1 h 

Coins, Roman, found at Bartlow,20 ; \Yorle 
Hill, Somerset, Gd ; in Isle of Portland, 
ol ; at Devizes. 62 ; aureus of Nero at 
Howe, Norfolk, ib. ; at Farley Heath, 
1G6 ; Wend en, E'Sex; 170 ; in 2tIcrion- 
ethshire, 256 ; at Waiiud’ord, ,d54. 

— Saxon, found at Wedmore, 850. 

— - ot Plioeib in Boeotia, exhibited, 251. 

Coin, bractcate, of a Margrave of ]Mei-seu, 
173 

Collar, ot iron, found near Goodrich Castle, 
257. 

Comb, of bone, found in a Piets' house, 21<1. 

Combe Flory, inscription at, 253. 

Committee, Central, their annual report, 
346 , election of new members, 340, 

Cornwall; — Church architecture, 317; 
church of St. Cleer, 318 ; St. Austell, 
319; Lostwithiel, <5, ; St Colunil) 
Major, 321 ; churcliyard cross at 
Lanliern, 324. 

Costume, illustrations of; eltii^ie-^ at Cheiiie-', 
44 ; brasst^s at Bainl)er<x, 1G8 ; \\ard- 
robe warraiit<5, t. Henry VI 1. and 
Henry AH 1 1., 152 ; incised tomb from 
Cyprus, 362 ; sculpture at Bourges,266. 

Counters, engraved by Pass, 165. | 

Courtenay family, pedigrees b_\ Dr. Oliver | 
and Air. P. Jones, 58 ; will of Katha- 1 
Vine, C' untcss ot Devon, 53. ! 

Crosier, of bi<;hop Lyiidwodc, found at | 
Westminster, 12. 

Cross, carved, found in a cave in Arran, I 
GO ; sculptured, in Ireland, notices of, 
78, 155 ; Walton, Y^orkshire, 282 ; at 
Penally, 290 ; in Isle of Man, 295 ; 
head-stone crosses at Ruuceby, G2, 
162 ; ill Cornwall, 323 ; churcliyard 
cross at Lanliern, 324. | 

Cross-.slab, sepulchral, at Iliilne Ab1 ey, j 
171 ; in AVaies, 177 ; near St. David's, 
246. 

Cross. \Mtli relic of the True Cross,'* 67, 

Cross, earthworks in form of, 3)58. 

Crucifix, enamelled, 369 ; sculptured, in 
Cornwall, 324. 

Clrzon, Hon. K., iron arm and objects 
from his armory e.xhib i ted, 81 ; com- 
inuiiicates wanlrobe warrants, 152. 

Cyprus, incited tomb from, in Mus^c de ^ 
Cluny, 362, j 

D. 

Daues, skins of, on a door at AVestminster i 
Abbey, 167. 


Derbysiiirk, on alabaster workings in, 116. 

Devon, Pretligree of Earls of, 58; wall of 
Katharine, Countess of, 53; note on 
her will, 240. 

Devonshire ; — Flint knives found at Tor- 
I 4 uay, 2 ; mural paintings in Exeter 
Cathedral, 71 ; bail of granite in form 
of a skull, 75; silver ring found at 
Exeter, 254. 

^ Die, of silver, exhibited by Air. Norris, 247, 
j Ditternlge, Wilts, notice ot the church 
! there, 78. 

DoerMLM-, Original : — AAhll of Katharine, 
C.mntess of Devon, 52 ; note relating 
to her w'ill, 240 ; wardrobe warrants 
from Henry AMI. and Henry A^IIl., 
152 ; inventory of plate given to AATn- 
Chester College, 235 ; Treaty against 
j the Turk's between Henry AH II. and 

] FHancis I. 338. 

! — ot the time of Elizabeth, exhi- 

bited by Air. AA'yiine, 263 ; relating to 
lands in Gloucestershire, bv Lord 
Talbot, 370. 

Dorsetshire : — Antiquities found in the 
Isle of Portland, 60 ; coal money ex- 
hibited liv Air. Austen, 362. 

Drummond. Air., aiiti(|uitics found at Farley 
Hoatii, jiresented to the British Mu- 
seum by, 16b, 245. 

Dublin, Notiecs ()i the Arcbmolotrical Court 
in the industrial Exhibition, 77, -72, 
3V2. 

Duncan, Air., exhibits relics found at Kil- 
burn Priory, 65. 

Dyson, Rev. F., exhibits antiquities from 
AA'iltshire, 248. 

E 

Ear-ring, from Attica, exhibited, 254. 

Edinlmrgh Castle, account of AIoiis Aleg at, 
25. 

Effigies, sepulchral, at Clienies, 44 ; sculp- 
tured ni alabaster, 116 ; cross-legged, 
in Ireland, 124 ; ot diminutive size, at 
Blechingdoii, 164 

Egerton, Sir Philip de Grey, uru found in 
Delamere Forest by, 245. 

Eleanor, Queen, Aleinoir on her life and 
times, 97. 

Elf-bolts, luuiid in Scotland, 362. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her umbrella hat, 73; 
documents relating to her times, 263. 

Enamel, examples of, Roman cup found in 
Northumberland, 4 ; roundel represent- 
ing Henry of Blois, 9 ; plaque exhi- 
bited by Air. Forrest, 67 : enamelled 
cro^s and Austrian liadge, ^5. ; frame 
of liaw'king pouch, 86; Irish, on sliriiie 
ot St. Maiichan, 158; Roman oriia- 
monts found at Farley Heatli, 167 ; 
silver snutiers of Cardinal Bainbridge, 

1 72 ; plaque in Air. Sneyd’s collection, 
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*254 ; bronze relic in .Sussex, *25y : p}x 
exhibited by Mr. Forrest, 262 ; plates 
in Mr. Frank’s Museum, 309 ; priket ■ 
candlestick found in Nod'olk, 373. | 

Essex ; — County Archaeological Society I 
formed, 95 ; meeting held at Hediug- 
ham Castle, 274. 

— Roman vessels found at Stratford, 
7 ; glass urn at Messing, ih. ; Roman 
remains found by lion. K. Neville at 
Aslidon, 14 . Bartlu\^, 17 : Chestcrford, 
21, 224: Wenden. 170, 357 ; seal of 
Tiltey Abbey, 105 ; seal of i’rior of 
Bilsington, found at Clavering, 333. 
Exeter, mural painting found in the Cathe- 
dral, 71, 171 ; gold ring found at, 254. 


Eairless, Mr., notice of gold ring found at 
Hexham, 367. 

E'alkner, Mr., his notice of a leaden coffin 
found at Devizes, 61. 

Farley Heath, Surrey, anticjuities discovered 1 
at, 166 ; presented to the British j 
Museum, 245. i 

I’arrer, Mr., exhibits a vase of schmelz, 
369: an inscribed chalice from Vienna, 
ih , ; ivory sculpture, ih. 

F'ejervary Collection, exhibition of, 254, 349. 

Fencer’s target exhibited, 64. 

Ferrey, Mr,, exhibits drawings of timbered 
houses in Kent, 07. 

Fibula, inscribed, found near Corbridge, 
246 ; several found at Wangford, 354. 
See Brooch. 

Figg, ;Mr., his notice of an enamelled orna- 
ment from Sussex, 259. 

Fire-arms, early examples from Penshurst, 
67 ; in Mr. Bernhard Smith’s collec- 
tion, 263. 

Fitch, Mr., Roman relics in his iMnseum, 
373. 

Flint, knives of, found at Torquay, 2 : ar- 
row-head iu tumulus in Yorkshire, 68 ; 
on Hamden Hill, Somerset, 247. 

Font, at Duiisbx, Liiicolnshire, sculptured 
panels of, 75, 173. 

I'VuTest, Mr., exlnbits a reliquary, con- 
taining a piece of the “True Cross,’’ 67 ; 
Limoges enamel, a chaliee, Kc., 75 ; 


Francis I.. his treaty with Henry VHl. 

against the Turks, 339. 

FraMvs, Mr., his account of additions to 
the British Museum, 1 ; exhibits a 
crucifix with evangelistic symbols, 75 ; 
Roman urns from the New I’orest, 61 ; 
impression from a Flemish sejmlchral 
brass, late in Mr. Pugin’s colleeiion, 
163 ; announces donations of E’arley 
Heath antiquities to the British Mu- 
seum, 245; his remarks on discoveries 
of celts mixed with crude metal, 246: 
Merovingian brooch exhibited by, J). ; 
drawings of Roman pottery from Oun- 
dle, 259 ; report on excavation at 
Bow Hill, Sussex, 355 ; model of a 
chess-piece exhibitei by, 369 : enamels 
in his collection, 

Fullma.x, Mr., his account (d Leominster 
Priory Church, 109 ; remarks on his 
History of St. David’s Cathedral, 245. 

Fresco, vestiges of, in Roman building at 
I Hadstock, 64 ; at St Albans, 358. 


Garnci, Mr., exhibits needle- work, 76. 

Garter worn with militarv drevs, 129. 

Gaulish coin found near Reigate, 24 6, 

Gawsw'orth, mural paintings at, 164). 

Germany, sepulchral brasses in, 1 66, 

Gerrard’s Hall, London, relics found at, 66, 

Glass, Roman, found in Essex, 7 ; in Ger- 
many, 3 59 ; Venetian, from Cologne, 
369. 

Glastonbury Abbey, manor-house of, &c., at 
Meare, 130. 

GLOuctsTriisiiiRE : — Norman doors at 
Quciiingtoii, 260 ; deed;^ relating to 
lands at "NVick, Slaughter, Ac., 370. 

Gloves, embroidered, iu Mr. Sneyd’s pos- 
session, 259. 

Godwin, Mr,, his account of Ditteridge 
Church, 76; memoir on Chureli Ar- 
chitecture in Cornw'all, 317 ; ivory 
carving, exhibited by, 63. 

Goodrich Court, objects in tlie armory 
noticed, 64 ; iron collar found near, 
257. 

GRAVh>, Rev. J., Memoir on cross-legged 
effigie.s in Ireland, 124. 


a green -glazed vessel found in Lincoln’s | 
Inn, 172; ewer of French ware, ih.:\ 
silver ring, ib . ; German drinking ves- 
sel, 173; enamelled py.x witii singular 
nionograni on it, 262; a emcifix, 
chalice and Venetian glass, 369, 

Fountaiiie, Mr., bronze arm of Irish work 
in his collection, 241 ; bronze bust of a 
female, 2()2. 

Powler, Mr., his notices of celts, Ac., found 
iu Lincolnshire, 6!». 

I ox, Mr. R.j ilecurative tiles presented by, 
165. * i 


Green, Mr., exhibits a model of Mayfield 
I’alaee, 76. 

Gunner, Rev. W., exhibits a chalice from 
Lainston, 75 ; seals of bishops of 
AVinchester, ih . ; matrix of a seal found 
at Winchester, 151 ; communicates in- 
ventories of plate, Winchester College, 
235, 

II. 

Hadstock, Essex, \e.stiges of Fresco in a 
Roman villa at. 61. 
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Hale, Ven. Arclideaeon, exhibits casts from ■ 
panels of the font at Dansby, To, 1715. i 

Hampshire : — Roman pottery touud in the i 
New Forest, B, 81 ; chalice and cover | 
at Lainston, 75 ; axe-heads of stone, , 
found near Bourne mouth, 36*2. , 

Hart, Mr., exhibits antiquities found in j 
Surrey, 72 ; bronze lar, 73 ; Queen j 
Elizabeth's folding hat, ib. \ 

Hawking-poiieh, lure, and glove, in the 
Lady North’s possession, 86. 

Hawkins, Mr., exhibits antiquities from 
Farley Heath, 166 ; touch-pieces for 
the healings, in his collection, 197 ; 
his notices of a Roman sarcophagus 
found in the Minories, 255. 

Hawkins, Mr. Rohde, exhibits draftsman 
carved in tooth of walrus, 161 ; Ara- 
bian bowl and Persian vase, 254. 

Healing, by royal touch, memoir on, 78, 
1{>7^ 337. 

Helm, singular example of, 266. 

Henderson, Mr., exhibits Cardinal Bain- 
bridge’s enamelled snuffers, 172, 263. 

Hennah, Rev. W., exhibits Peruvian ware. 
173. 

Heraldry, examples of, — arms of Anne 
Boleyu, 90 ; badge for Norroy, king of 
arms, 164 ; Warwick roll of arms, 
261. See Seals. 

Herbert, Henry, Lord, note regarding, 
246 

Herkfordshire : — Excavations at Leomin- 
ster church, 109 ; chalice, ib., 243 ; 
cross-shaped earth -work in St. Mar- 
garet’s Park, 358 ; incised slab at Led- 
bury, 367- 

Hertfordshire : — Bronze celts found at 
Welwyn, 248 ; Romau remains at St. 
Albans, 357. 

Hewitt, Mr., memoirs on Mons Meg, 25 ; 
callver and musket from Peushurst, ex- 
hibited by, 67 ; head-piece t, Henry 
VIII. from the Tower, 171 ; Spanish 
cucliillv, ib. 

Hoare, Mr., notices of gold ornaments in 
Ireland, 73; impression of an armo- 
rial seal sent by, 163 ; of Irish eccle- 
siastical seals, 371- 

Homfrav, Mr., stirrup-iron exhibited by, 
172. 

Horse, tooth of, found with Saxon remains, 
82 ; in a barrow on Bow Hill, 357 ; 
on South Downs, ib. 

Hospitalers, bullie of grand masters of, 141, 
326. 

Hoylake, antiquities found at, 66. 

Hulne Abbey, cross-slab at 1 7 1 . 

Humphreys, Mr., notice of his ‘^Origin of 
the Art of Writing,” 87. 

Hussey, Mr. E. L., memoir on cure of di- 
seases by royal touch, 78,^187. 

Hussey, Mr. U., leaden seal found at Stock- 
bury sent by, 327. 


I. 

Illuminations in Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
MSS., 275. 

Infants, burial of, neai* Roman dw-ellings, 21. 

Inscriptions, on crosses in Wales, 177 ; 
Roman in Brecknockshire, 173; at 
Combe Flory, Somerset, 253 ; on a 
metal plate in Mr. Sneyd's museum, 
259. 

Inventories of plate given to Winchester 
College, 235. 

Ireland : — Stone weapon in Mr. Brack- 
stone’s collection, 63 ; bronze weapons, 
&.C-, 64; bronze blade-weapon, 73 ; gold 
armlets and ornaments, ib, ; notices of 
exhibition of antiquities in Dublin, 77, 
352 ; of ancient remains at Kilkenny, 
Kells, Xc., 78 ; proceedings of Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society, 96, 178, 272, 
375 ; cross-legged effigies, 124 ; notices of 
sculptured crosses, 155; shrine of St. 
Mauchau, 157 ; bronze antiquities in 
Mr. Brackstone’s collection, 161 ; seal 
of the Bishop of Kilfenora, 162; bronze 
arm belonging to Mr. Fountaine, 241 ; 
ornamentation in Irish MSS., 65, 276 : 
obseiwations on Irish works in metal, 
299 ; proposed publication of photo- 
graphs of Irish antiquities, 253, 374. 

Ivory, carvings, — rappoir, 67 ; portion of 
a table-book in Mr. Godwin’s posses- 
sion, 83 ; seal of the prebend of Dun- 
ham, 165 ; pax, in possession of Mr. 
Norris, 247 ; tablet, in Mr. Sneyd's 
museum, 253 ; remai'kable sculpture 
by a Neapolitan artist, 262 ; triptych 
exhibited by Mr. Farrer, 369. 

— Queen Elizabeth’s folding hat, formed 
of, 73, 

J. 

Jenkins, Mr., his notice of earthworks in 
Herefordshire, 358. 

Jerpoint Abbey, incised slab found at, 128 ; 
decorative tiles, 375. 

Jet, relic of, found with Saxon remains in 
Lincolnshire, 81. 

Jettons, lound in Northamptonshire, 162. 

John, St., the Baptist, scuipturc relating to, 
123. 

Johns, Mr., exhibits tlie plate of Cripple- 
gate Ward, London, 244. 

Jones, Mr. Pitman, commmiicates the will 
of Katharine, Countess of Devon, 53; 
pedigrees of Courtenay family, 58. 

K. 

Katharine, Countess of Devon, her will, 53 ; 
note regai’tling it, 240. 

Kelke, Rev. J. II., memoir on effigies at 
Cheuies, 44 . remarks thereon, 359 : 
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notices of eftigies at Clifton Reyiics, 
255, 

Kensington, Miss, exhibits a cast freiu a . 
sculptured hall found in Devon, 75. 

Kent : — Sepulchral vessels tound near 
Rochester, 7 ; Saxon antiquities near i 
Riiigwould, 8 ; caliver and musket at 
Penshurst, 67 ; head-piece from Hayes, 
85 ; armour formerly in St. Miehael’s, 
Canterbury, 258 ; leaden seal found in 
Stockbury Church, 327 ; seal of the 
Prior of BiHington, 332. ' 

Kettle-hat helmet, notices of, 364. i 

Kettieburn, Piets’ house discovered at, 212. | 

Kilburn Priory, antiquities found at, 65, i 

Kilkenny Arclueoloiiical Society, proceedings 
of, 86, 178, 272, 375 ; sejiulehral effi- 
gies in the county, 126, 

Kimnieridge coal money. 362. 

King’s Evil, cure of, by ro^al touch. 187. 

Kyle, Rev. J. T., Irish bronze weapon pre- i 
sented by, 73. 

L. 

Lamp, bronze, found in Lincoln, 83 ; in 
Somerset, 247. 

Le Klux, Mr., exhibits armour from West 
Drayton, 75 ; his remarks on cleaning 
armour, 79 ; presents casts to the Ar- 
chitectural Museum. oU ; exhibits ar- 
mour from Hayes. Ac., 85 ; remarks 
on raediteval metal -work, 246. 

Lead, bailee of, 141. 326; matrices of seals, 
327. 

Ledbury, incised slab at, 367. 

Leominster, excavations at the Priory 
Church, i09. 

Lichfield, notice of St. Chad’s book there, 
6f), 

Limoges, enamels of, 11, G7, 262, 

Lincolxsiiiiie ; — Bronze weapon found at 
Boston, 2 ; seal of Hundred of Walsh- 
croft, 12 ; cros- head-stones, Ac. at 
Raueehy, 62, 162 ; signet ring found 
near Boston. 67 ; bronze celts, Ac. 
iiear West Halton, 69 ; Saxon rehes at 
Quarriiigton, 73 ; bronze weapons, 
iT'outli Kyme, <6, ; sculptured f<iut at 
Duiisby, 75, 173 ; bronze pomel of a 
sword at Lincoln, 76 ; seal of Simon 
Basset, 148 ; decorative tile, Thornton 
Abbey, 165 ; seal of Prebend of 
Dunham, ih., 263 ; bronze brooch at 
Lincoln, 259 ; sculptures at Linroln 
Cathedral, 2(>8 ; seal of Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, 261 ; seal found at (^uar- 
rington, 333. 

Londo.x : — Roman antiquities found in, 4 : 
slab with Run<‘s near St. Paul’s, 82; 
buA and relics at Gerrard’s Hall, 86 ; 
bronze celt and ring in the Thames, 
161 ; Dane’s skin on a door at We^st- 
minster Abbey, 167 ; green-glazed 


vessel found at Lincoln’s Inn, 172; 
plate belonging to Cripplegate Ward, 

244 . mace used by the Lord Mayor, 

245 ; Roman sarcophagus found in the 
Muiories, 255 ; iron spear and bronze 
dagger-sheath from the Thames, 259 

Lower, Mr., exhibits a design for a herald's 
badge, 164, 

Lowndes, xMr., seal of Baldewiiide Roseto, 
in his po'^ses'-ion, 147. 

Lure, for hawking, 86. 

M. 

Madden, Sir F,, his explanation of a device 
on tlie font at Dunsby, 1 7 3. 

Mail, hood of, exhibited, 84; representation 
of, 126, 128, 363. 

Malta, bulice of grand masters of the 
Hospitalers at, 327. 

Manning, Rev. C. R., liis notices of Saxon 
an-hitecture in Korfolk, 62. 
j Matilda, the Empress, on her liistory, .302. 

I Mazer, belonging to the Cripplegate Ward, 

! 244. 

Meare, Somerset, ilanor House of Glaston- 
bury Abbey there, 1 30 ; Fish-house, 
139. 

Meetings of the Institute, Annual London, 
173; Monthly, 59, 155, 241, 342 ; 
Annual, held at Chichester, 343. 

Merchant's mark on a ring, 12; found at 
Gerrard’s Hall, 86. 

Merovingian brooch, exhibited by Mr. A. W. 
Franks, 24 <3. 

Metal, meduevai works of, 246. 

Middlesex : — Antiquities found at Kilburn 
Priory, 65 ; armour at West Drat ton 
Church, 75, 85. 

Milman, Mr., brass reliquary exhibited bv, 
369. 

Minty, Mr., notice of armour in St. 

Michael’s, Canterbury, by, 258, 

: Monmouth, tiecorative tile found at, 1 3. 

Moiis Meg. at Edinbui’gh, account of, 25. 

MoiiGAX, Mr., list of assay marks on plate, 
by, 33 ; exhibits a greeii-i^lazed vessel, 
67 ; table clock and a watch, ih, ; Cin- 
galese MS., th,\ a jug of French ware, 
165; dish of English manufacture, ?6.; 
silver counters engraved by Pass, Ih ; 
chalice from Leominster, 243 ; plate 
[ belonging to Cripiilegate M'ard, 244 ; 

I arrow-heads and objects of fiint, from 

; America, 260 ; specimen of Nureinburg 

j ware, ih. 

Mosaic pavement, found at York, 165. 

' Moultrie, Mr,, hi.s notices of antiquities in 
Arran, 5.9. 

I Museum, British, additions to, 1. See 
! British Museum. 

' — Architectural, in Loudon, 70, 160. 

— - at CobOiester, proposed, f>.5. 
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Museum at Norwich, catalogue of, by Mr. 
HaiTodj 374. 


Neale, Mr., his notices of anticjuities in ' 
Portland, tlO. j 

Ne>bitt, Mr., his memoir on Manor House , 
at Meare, 130: account of shrine of 
St. Manciian, 1,57 , sepulchral brasses 
in Germany, l<3o ; in Poland, *248 ; 
notices of bronze arm belonging to 
Mr. Fountaine, 241 ; bronze female - 
bust, 2h2 ; incised slab from Cyprus, i 
now in the Hotel de Cluny, 362 ; stone 
moulds, lb., 363 ; alabaster slab at ! 
Ledbury, 367. 

Neville, Hon. R,his account i/f Roman | 
remains at Ashdoii, 14 ; at Rartlow, 
17, 3.>7 ; kiln for pottery at Ashdon, 
22, 78 ; Roman villa at Wtnden, 337 ; i 
his ivmarks on treasure-trove, 30 ; 
exlubits draNvinss ot Iresco painting at | 
Iladstcck, 64 ; Roman drain tile from 
York, 63 ; armlet and ring found at 
Wenden, 170 ; seal of a prior of Bil- 
sington, 333. 

Nokfolk : — Saxon architecture at How'e, 
62 ; Saxon urns found, 161 ; seal ot i 
subsidy on wool found at Brampton, j 
330 : copper mould for tokens, at . 
Swaffham, 369 ; Roman relics at ! 
Caister, 374. | 

— Archmological Society, meeting of, i 
at Fakenham, 274 ; Transactions ot, | 
noticed, 372. 

Norris, Mr., exhibits anti(puties found in j 
Somerset, 247 ; porcelain seal, lb. ; | 

ring-money from Africa, lb. \ 

Norrov, king of Arms, design tor his badge, j 

16 L I 

North, the Lady, hacking gear in her 
possession, llO. 

North \M i*T()XsniiiE : — Signet rings found 
at Carlton and Thorpe, 162 ; decorative 
tiles at Pipewoll Abbey, lb. ; pottery at 
Ouiidle, 230 ; Saxon brooch, Weltord, 
362. 

Northumberlaxd : — Celt mould found in, 
2 : Celtic urns, 3 ; enamelled cup, 4 ; 
cross-slab at lluliie, 171 ; gold idng at 
Hexham, 367. 

O, 

0‘Neill. Mr., his remarks on Irish crosses, 

1 33. 

Oliver, Dr , pedigrees of tlic Courtenay 
tainily by, 38 ; communicates the will 
of Katharine, Countess* of Devon, o3 ; 
note on lier amII, 240. 

Ornamentation, memoir on Britisli, Anglo- 
Saxon and Irisl), by Mr. Wehtuood, 
273. 


Oxfordshire : — Fermor effigy at Somer- 
ton, 120 ; miniature effigy at Bleching- 
don, 164 ; bronze dagger-sheath found 
at Dorchester, 239. 

P. 

Paimiag, tresco, in Roman buildings, 64, 
338 ; mural, in Exeter Cathedral. 71, 
1 / i. 

Palimpsest bi’ass, at Hedgerley, 76. 

Palstave, bronze, found in the Thames, 63 ; 
in Lincolnshire, 73 ; Irom Mr. Neville’s 
Museum, 171 ; with t^^o loops, found 
at South Peiherton, 247 ; trom Cor- 
bridge, Glamorganshire, 24 8. 

Paris, antiquities at the H<dei de Cluny 
noticed, 362, 365. 

Partisan, of the time of Loui-s XIV., 76. 

01 ivory, exhibited by Mr. Norris, 247. 

Pcr.shursjt Place, ancient fire-arms at. 67- 

Petit, Rev. J. L , his remarks on Church 
restorations, 362, 

Phillips, Professor, Ids memoir on the 
relation ot Archaeology to Physical 
Geography, 1/9. 

Piets’ Houses, account of, 212. 

Pipes, tor curling hair, 164. 

Plate, year-marks upon, 33 ; lists of exam- 
ples of, 39 ; given by IVykeham to 
Winchester College, 235 ; chalice at 
Leominster Church, 243 ; cup^, &c. in 
possession of Cripplegate Ward, 244 ; 
Italian and German chalices exhibited, 
262, 369. 

Poland, sepulchral brasses in, 243. 

Pollard, ;^Ir., notice of sepulchral brass at 
Chichester, by, 368. 

Poore, Mr , exhibits bronze antiquities from 
Wilts, 248. 

Portland, Isle of, antiquities found there, 60. 

Porcelain, seal of, belonging to Mi*. Norris, 
247. 

To iter V, examples of ; — Celtic urns found 
in Nortiuimberland and Berkshire, 3 ; 
Roman vessels at Stratford-le-Bow ; 
sepulchral vessels near Rochester, Ih , ; 
Roman, in New Forest, 8, 31 ; English 
dish, dated 1664, 13 ; Roman diminu- 
tive vessels found in Essex, 21 ; kiln for 
firing, at Ashdon, 21 ; kdn at Farley 
Heath, 167 ; fragments of pottery from 
Worle Ilili, J3onicrset,60 ; green-glazed 
vessels found at Lincoln’s Inn, 67, 172 ; 
Roman, at Winterton, 71 ; French, 
with mottled glaze. 165; English delft, 
lb. ; Peruvian, 173 ; sepulchral urn, iii 
Pembrokeshire, 177; fragnumts found 
in a Piet't*’ house, 221; Roman, in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex, 224 ; Castor 
ware, 22I» ; statuette and other fictile 
ohjt'cts, 231 ; list of marks on Samian, 
233 ; Roman, from ()iin(lle, 259 ; 
enamelled Nuremluirg ware, 26(1 ; 
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various kimis fouiKl at Wanf^forJ, 354 : found at Bratten, Wilts, 254 ; silver 

Saxon, at Lakc nlieath, 355 ; Roman, ring at Exeter, ih, 

at St. Albans, 35'} ; sepulchral vessels ' Ring-money, of silver found in Ireland, 96 ; 
from Germany, 367. ! of copper from Africa, exhibited by 

Powder Plot, engraved plate commeraora- 1 Mr. IS orris, 247. 

tive of, 253. i Robinson, Mr., presents brooches found at 

Publications, Notices of ; — Origin and S Hoylake, 66. 

Progress of Art of Writing, by H. I Rochester, sepulchral urns found at, 7. 
Humphreys, 87. Roll of arms, in Dr. Wellesley's possession, 

Hand Book of Alphabets and Devices,! -bl. 

by H. Shaw. 88. 1 Roman antiquities presented to the British 

Archseologia Cambrensis, 175. j Museum, 3, 7, 255 ; discoveries by 

Domestic Architecture in France, by H. j Hon R Neville, 14, 21 ; fresco painting. 

Glutton, 264. &c at Hadstock, 64; Wenden, 170, 

Papers published by the Norfolk Arch aio- ! 357 ; pottery in Cambridgeshire and 

logical Society, 372. ‘ Essex, 224 ; relics found at Worle 

— recent historical and archteological, ! Hill, GO ; drain tile from York, 65 ; 

lists of, .60, 26P. relics from Winterton, Lincolnshire, 

Pugin, Mr., Flemish brass from his collec- j 71 ; \vooden causeway in Canibrid^e- 

tlon in new British Museum, 163. shire, 95 ; inscribed stone in Breek- 

Pyx, enamelled, w ith remarkable monogram, ' nockshire, 177; sarcophagus and leaden 

262. coffin in the Minories, 255 ; bronze 


vessels and coins in Merionethshire, 


Q. 


256 ; remains at St. Albans described 


Quarrington, Lincolnshire, seal found at. 
333. 

QuEKETr, Mr,, his remarks on bones, ^c,. 

found in a Piets’ Iiou'^e, 22.1. 
Quenington, Gloucestershire, Norman doors 
260. 

Querns, portions of, found in a Pints’ house. 
219. 


by Mr. Birch, 357. 

Rosen, Count, gold ear-ring and coins 
exhibited by, 254. 

Runes, in Arran, 59 ; found in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard , 82 ; on a bowl found at 
Chertsey, 25f) ; in the Isle of Man, 
proposed publication nf, 375. 


Rapid*, inscribed, in Mr. Bernhard Smith’s 
collection, 85. 

Raucebv, Lincolnshire, sepulchral stones at, 
62,' 162. 

Ready, Mr., impressions of seals moulded 
by, 165 ; seals from college muniments 
at Cambridge, 376. 

Reliquary, brass, exhibited by Mr. Milman. 
369. 

Report of auditors, 174 ; of central com- 
mittee, 346. 

Reynardson, Rev, J. B., Saxon antiquities 
exhibited by, 81. 

Rhind, Mr., memoir on a Piets’ liouse by, 
312, 

Richardson, Mr. E , memoir on alabaster 


Salmon. Mr., exhibits a palstave and ring 
brooch, found in Glamorganshire, 248. 

Samian ware, found near Rochester, 7 ; at 
Bartlow, 20 ; in Isle of Portland, 61 ; 
in Cambridgeshire and Essex, 224 ; at 
Oiindle, 259 ; at Wangford, 354 ; at 
St. Albans, 358 ; list of marks on, 
irom Hon. R. Neville's museum, 233. 

Saxon Antiquities, in Kent, 8 ; in Lincoln, 
73 ; from Castle Bythain, exliibited by 
Rev. J. Reynardson, 8 1 ; urns found 
in Norfolk, 161. 

Saxon Architecture, example of in Norfolk, 
62. 

bcharf, Mr., exhibits views of buildings in 
Ratisbon, &c , 67. 

I Scotland : — Memoir on Mons Meg, 25 ; 

I aiitiipiities in Arran, 59 ; iron arm of 


workings by, 116: exhibits a tile from | 
Nuneaton, 370. ‘ 

Richmond, Duke of, seal of Earl of Iluntl} j 
in his posscs.'-ion, 335 ; presents Hint | 
arrow heads, 362. 

Rings, gold, witli merchant’s mark, 12 : 
Roman, found at Bartlow, 20 ; Roman, 
found at Wenden, 170 ; signet ring, at 
Wrangle near Boston, 67 ; massive 
silver ring e.xhibited by Mr. Forrest, 
172 ; Bishop Burnet’s, 263; gold ring 
found at Hexham, 367 ; gold ring 


the Cieplianes noticed, 84 ; memoir on 
I’icts’ houses, 212 ; remains of the 
bos longifrons found, 223 ; seal of the 
Earl of Huntly, 335. 

Scott, Mr. G., Notices of Architectural 
museum formed by, 79, 16D. 

Scrofula, on cure of, by royal touch, 187. 

Sculptiin*, in alabaster, practise<i in Eng- 
land, 116. 

Skals, examples of, by W. S. W. and A, W. 
i ll, 325 

Seals, of Boxgravo l'rior>, Jii Britisli 
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Museum, 11 ; of St. Radegund^s, Lou- 
viers, 12 ; of Hundred of Walsh croft, 
ih. ; of W’lUiam de Flamenville, ih. : 
of Katharine, Countess of Devon, 57 ; 
fictitious, formed of black stone, 67, 

68 ; of Ipswich, 7 4 ; casts from Caley^s 
collections exhibited, 7 4, 86 : of bishops 
of Winchester, 7>> ; of the fraternity 
of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, 86 ; of 
Indulgences for the siege of Rhodes, ' 
95 ; of the Hospital of bt. J ohn, Cam- 
bridge, ih. ; bullae of grand masters of i 
the Hospitalers, 141, 326 ; of Hawise, 
lady of Keveoloc, 1 43 ; of Maximilian 
of Burgundy, 145, 336 ; of Baldewin 
deRoseto, 147 ; of Simon Basset, 148 ; 
of William ie Banaster, 149 ; of Hugh 
de Treverbin, ih. ; found at Winchester, 
153 ; of Hyscoc Byly, found at Castell y 
Bere, 157 ; of John, bishop of Kilfenora, | 
162 ; obtained at Cork, in Mr. Hoare's i 
collection, 163 ; in Cambridge college , 
treasuries, moulded by Mr. Ready, 165, I 
376 ; of Tiltey Abbey, 165; of Sir! 
Thomas Bysshe, ih. ; ivory seal of the 
Prebend ot Dmiham, 263 ; of \\hite ! 
oriental porcelain, belonging to Mr. 
Norris, 247 ; of Hugh de Peucriz, ih. ; 
of Hem’y, Earl of Lancaster, 261, 329 ; 
notice of collections of, in British 
Museum, 325 ; seal of Elias, son of 
W. Parwikin, 327 ; privy seals set with 
intaglios, 328 ; seal of Subsidy on 
wool, 330 ; of Edmund, Prior ot Bil- 
sington, 332 ; privy seal, found at 
Qiiarrington, 333 ; of illiam Lord 
Botreaux, ; of Alexander, Earl of 
Huutly, 335 ; of Henry III. King of 
Castile, 364 ; of William de Clare, 
369 ; of Agneta de Cuilierville, 370 ; 
love-seal,?. Edward II., ih. ; ot Cha}>ter 
of Waterford, 371 ; of Consistory 
Court, Cloyne, ih. ; ot Walter Trengotf, 
archdeacon of Cornu all, ih. ; ot Great 
Grimsby, ih. ; Italian seals exhibited 
by Mr. Caton, ih. 

Shaw, Mr., his Handbook of Alphabets 
noticed, 88, 

Sheptoii Mallett, engraved plate at, relating | 
to the Powder Plot, 253. 

Shirley, Mr. E., exhibits a hawking pouch, 
lure and glose, 86. 

Shropshire : — siher mace of Riiyton, 263 . 

Slab, incised sepulchral, in Ireland, 128 ; 
at llulne Abbey, 167 ; inscribed, at 
Combe Flory, Somerset, 2.)3». 

Slave, supposed interment of, near Goodrich 
Castle, 257. 

Slees, Miss, exhibits a Ncitpolitan ivory 
carving, 262. 

Smirke, Mr., exhibits a ring tound at Exeter, 
254. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits a 
horseman’s hammer, 66 ; inscribed 


Italian buckler, 85 ; beads of coloured 
paste and crystal, 161 ; wheel-lock 
gun, and ritled birding-piece, 263 ; re- 
presentation of lectern, Wenlock Abbey, 
ih. ; pomel of jasper, 368 ; arming 
sword, or atoc^ and steel arrow, 368. ^ 

Sneyd, Rev. W., exhibits a sculpture in 
ivory, chasings in metal, &c., 253 ; 
A<?nus Dei, 254 ; inscribed plate, em- 
broidered gloves, &c., 259. 

Snuffers, of silver enamelled with arms of 
Cardinal Bainbridge, 172, 263. 

Somersetshire: — Discoveries at A\orIe 
Hill. 60 ; account of manor-house and 
fish-house at Meare, 130, 139; anti- 
quities found at South Petherton, 
Hamden Hill, &c., exhibited by Mr. 
Norris, 217 ; inscribed slab at Combe 
Flory, 253 ; Saxon coins found at 
WedVnore, 350 ; brass reliquary found 
at Rodney Stoke, 369. 

Sompting church, proposed restorations of, 
361. 

Spear, iron, found in the Thames, 259. 

Spurs, once in possession of Sir R. Cotton, 
172. 

Stanley, Hon. W. O., exhibits bronze relics 
from Holyhead Island, 36 7 ; sepulchral 
urns, &:c., from Austria, ih. 

Stone, antiquities of ; — hammer-heads found 
in W’^estmoreland, 63 ; in Ireland, ih . : 
grain-crusher from Denbighshme, 64 ; 
axe-head from Maltou, in Hon. R. 
Neville’s JMuseum, 65 ; celts found near 
the Humber, 7 0 ; perforated oval maul 
found in Surrey, 73 ; stone celt, in 
Denbighshire, 161 ; various relics found 
at Farley Heath, 167 ; discs of unknown 
use, 219; arrow-head, from Somerset, 
247 ; aiTOw-lieads, from America, 
260 ; arrow-heads found at W angford, 
354 ; hone found in a tumulus on Bow 
Hill, 356 ; arrow-head or elf-bolt from 
Scotland, 362. 

Str\ngwa^s, Hon. Wh F., communicates 
sepulchral bra.«s at Walton-on-Thames, 
163 ; his remarks on St. David’.s 
Cathedral, 245 ; seal of Lord Botreaux, 
335. 

Stratford-Ie-Bow, Roman vessels found at, 

Stuarts, touch-pieces struck by, 198, 337. 

SurroLK Bronze celts and implements 
found at Exiling, 3 ; anti<iuities at 
W’angford, 353 ; bronze celts near 
Mildeuhall, 355. 

Surrey Stone celt found near Reigate, 
2 ; bronze antiquities, armilhe, &e., 
73 ; sepulchral brass of John Selwyn, 
at W'alton, 163; antiquities found at 
Farley Heath, exhibited, 166 ; pre- 
beuted to British Museum, 245 ; for- 
niation ot County Archaeological Society, 
178 ; Gaulish coin found near Reigate, 
3 K 
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‘248; iBscribed brass basin found at Tuke, Mr., exhibits rubbings from sepulchral 
Chertsey, 239. brasses, 80‘. 

Sussex : — Model of Mayfield Palace, exhi- Tumuli, examination of, in E. Riding, 68 ; 
bited, 76 ; enamelled bronze relic found in Pembrokeshire, 177 ; near Ames- 

on Jjouth Downs, 259 ; observations on bury, 248 ; on Bow Kill, i^ussex, 332, 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Chichester, 207 ; 301. 

excavations of tumuli on Bow Hill, 332, Turner, Rev. E., Memoir on the Empress 
353 ; remarks on restoration of Somp- Matilda, 302. 

ting Church, 301. Tui*ks, treaty against, between Henry VIII. 

Sword, found at Pitzhurst. Wilts, 04 ; of and Francis I.. 338, 


bronze, found in Ireland, 101 ; Ci^tuc , , 
in Mr. Bernhard Smith's collection, i 
368. : 


T. i 

1 

Table book, or waxed tablets, notice of, S3. ' 

Talbot de Malahide. Lord, communicates , 
notices of the Dublin Exhibition, 77, ; 
343 ; his account of sculptured crosses ■ 
and antir|uities visited by liim in Ireland, j 
78 ; Archmologlcal Court at Dublin, j 
formed under his directions, 272, 347, i 
332 ; exhibits deeds relating to lands i 
in Gloucestershire, 370, j 

Talisraanic inscription on an Italian buckler, , 
85. ' 

Temple Church, London, bulla of grand 
master of the Hospitalers found at, 
143. 

Tiles, Roman flue-tiles found in Hertford- 
shire and Surrey, 4 ; drain -tile from 
York, 03 ; ditto in Briti&li Museum, (h.-. 
decorative pavement tiles from Malvern, 
13 ; Kilburn Priory, 05 ; P]pe\^ell 
Abbey, and Oakley, 102 ; Thornton 
Abbey, and Wendover, 103 ; Nuneaton, 
370 ; Jerpoint Abbey, Ireland, 373, 

Tokens, copper mould lor, 309. 

Topograpiiical collections, presented by 
Capt. Wilson, 80. 

Torquay, flint implements found at, 2. 

Torque.s, notice of, 238. 

Toucli-pieces, used at tlie healings by the 
Kings of England, 198, 337. 

Treasure-trove, jiroceedinits regarding law 
of, 39 ; rt-marks on, 330. 

Trevel^>an, Sir W., antiquities presented to 
British ^Museum by, 2,4. 

Trollope, Mr., (‘xlHl>its bronze sword 
pomel from Lincoln, 70 ; bronze lamp, 
83 ; bror ze brooch, from Lincoln, 23i> ; 
his account of Saxon urns found in 
Norfolk, 101. 

Irollope, Rev. E , aecoimt of sejmlchral 
stones found at Rauceby, 02, 102 ; 
ringsfound in Northanq)toiislnre, 102; 
^ulptures at Lincoln Catliedral, .and 
Norman doorways at (iuenington, 200 ; 
seal of Henry Earl of Lancaster, 201 ; 
privy seal found at Duarnngton, 333. 
lucKER, Mr., h's description of a mural 
painting found in Exeter Cathedral, 71. 


U. 

Urns, Celtic, 3 ; sepulchral, found in Pem- 
brokeshire, 177. See Pottery. 

V. 

Villa, Roman, discovered at Ash don, Essex, 
by Hon, Richard Neville 14 ; at Bart- 
low, 17 ; at AVenden, 170 ; vestii'es of, 
at St. Albans, noticed by IMr. Birch, 
358. 

Visor of an helmet, lion faced, in Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith's collection, 85. 

AV. 

AV. S. W., note by, on the AA^ill of Katha- 
rine Countess of Devon, 240 ; on ex- 
amples of seals, 141, 325. 

AA'ales : — Stone grain-crusher found in 
Denbighshire. 04 ; St. Ciiad's Book, 
Liclifleld, originally at Llandaff, 60“ ; 
notice of scul]>tured cross at Margam, 
130; discoveries at Castell y Bere, 
157 ; stone celt, palstave, Ac., found in 
Denbighshire. lo'O : tumuli in Pembroke- 
shire, 176 ; cinerary urn, 177 ; palstave 
and broocli found at Corbridge, Gla- 
morgan.sliire, 248 ; Roman bronze 
vessels and coins in Alerionethsliire, 
230 ; bronze relics in HoKhead I&land, 
307 : notices of the “ Arclueologia 
Cambrensis, ’ 173 ; remarks by lion, 
AA\ F. Strangways on St. David’s 
Cathedral, 215. 

AAhangford. antiquities found at, 333. 

Wardell, Mr., on a tumulus in E. Riding, 08. 

AA'arre, Rev. F., notici* of discoveries at 
AA'orle Hill, Somerset, 00 ; of inscribed 
slab at Combe Flory, 233 

A\'ay,Mr., notices of Danes’ skills on a iloor 
at AA'estmin’-ter Aldiey, 107 ; cross- si ah 
at Hulne Abbey, 171 : Gaulisli coin 
found m ar Reigate, 248 ; lu’onze 
tri})od caldron found in Cambridgeshire, 
2fJ2. 

AA'ebl), Rev J , exhibits an iron collar found 
near Goodrich Cattle, 237. 

AA'cllesley, Rev. Dr., roll ot arms in Ins col- 
lection, 2o’l . 

AA^enden, flssex, Roman remains found at, 
170, 337. 
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Westminster Abbey, door there covered j 
with human skin, 167. 1 

Westmoreland : — Stone maul-heads found ; 
at Bui’us, 63. ; 

Westwood, Mr., exhibits facsimiles of Saxon 
and Irish illuminations, 65 ; his re- 
marks on Irish sculptured crosses, 
156 ; on a bronze arm in Mr. Fouii- j 
taine’s collection, '242 ; on styles of 
ornamentation in British, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Irish art, 275 ; exhibits a facsimile 
of a sculptured stone with Runes, found 
near St PauPs, 82 ; Neapolitan sculp- i 
ture in ivory, 262. 

Wetherell, Mr., exliibits pipes for curling 
hair, 164. 

Wigan, Rev. A , exhibits a signet ring found 
in Lincolnsliire, 67. 

Wilson, Capt., topographical collections | 
presented by, 80. ! 

Wilton, Rev. E., exhibits bronze relics found ■ 
in Wilts, 64. 

W iLTsHiRE County Archaeological Society 
formed, 178 ; leaden cothu found near 
Devizes, 61 ; sword and key found at 
Fitzhurst, 64 ; bronze relics on the | 
Downs, W. Lavington, 64 ; notice of ‘ 
Ditteridge Church, 78 ; bronze objects, ' 
&c., found in a tumulus near Amesbury, 
248 ; gold ring at Bratten,254. [ 

Wiesbaden, Roman autiquities at, 159. | 

Winchester, seal found at, 15U ; inventory! 
of plate given by Wykeham to the j 
college, 235 ; small brass figure of St. [ 
Michael found at, 254. 

Wool, seal of subsidy on, 330. 


Worle Hill, Somerset, discoveries at, 60. 

Wrangle, Lincolnsliire, gold ring found at, 
67. 

Wyatt, Rev. C., notice of a miniature effigy 
at Blechingdon, 164. 

Wynne, !Mr , exhibits a stone grain-crusher 
found in Denbighshire, 64 ; seal of 
William le Ban aster, 149; leaden plate 
with Hebrew characters found in Wales, 
157 ; celt found in Denbighshire, 160 ; 
Roman bronze vessels and coins in 
^Merionethshire, 256 ; silver mace of 
Ruyton, Salop, 263 ; documents of the 
time of Elizabeth, ib. ; treaty against 
the Turks between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I., ih., 358 ; account of his 
excavations at Castell y Bere, 1 56. 

Y. 

Vates, Mr., additional observations on the 
Roman bulla, 159; on pipes used for 
curling hair, 164 ; ou the Archmological 
Court m the Dublin Exhibition, 352. 

Yerburgh, Rev. R., British and Saxon 
antii-iuities found in Lincolnshire, ex- 
hibited by, 73. 

Yorkshire : — Roman drain-tile from York, 
65 ; stone axe-head found at Malton, 
lb. ; fictitious seal found on Stainmoor, 
68 ; tumulus in E. Riding examined by 
Mr, Wardell, ib. ; mosaic pavement 
found at York, 165 ; memoir on the 
relations of Archaeology to physical 
Geography in the North of England, 
by Professor Phillips, 179. 
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